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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
‘ J 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


e 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


. ‘ 
+ . 
: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and ! 
: Drying Machines. ; 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 











Established 1820. Incorporated 1889. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 


Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


coos TEXTILE FABRICS -:-> 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 














PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 








TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 
M orsteds, = 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
COTTON MACHINERY, 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


WE BUILD AND SELL 


THE BEST Twisters, 
Warpers, 
and Spoolers 


ON THE MARKET. 





They are best simply because we control patenied improve- 


ments that other builders can not copy. 


Remodeling Spinning Frames. 


We are the only firm who makes a trade of fitting up old 
spinning frames with improved spindles and separators. Every 
enterprising mill is investigating the large ring and long tra- 
verse system The economy is surprising. We are prepared 


to furnish the necessary rings and separators. 


Our Looms 


are fulfilling our best expectations. We have several months’ 
orders ahead, and are enlarging our works to meet the 


demand. 


Geo. Draper & Sons, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Sawyer Spindle Co. 
Hopedale Machine Co. 
Dutcher Temple Co. 
Northrop Loom Co. 
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™E FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 





-. +» Second to None: - - 


on the market. [t holds more stock, requires less space, and needs no 
** attachments.” 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, 


is strongly built, turns out even work, requires little changing, and feeds 
the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine: Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Grron OPENERS 


ma AND LAPPERS® 
thes (0. o-LOWELL MASS 


PETTEE MACHINE WORKS, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Oremaceer” ReVOlVINg Flat Carding Engines. 


OVER 5000 SOLD. 





RAILWAY HEADS. DRAWINC FRAMES. 





non we 2 ea 


[Bs yeu descr 


~ tae Seca: MAS! 
S Awards at Worlds Fairs 


MULES. 





MACHINE WORKS 


COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 





MACHINERY 7 





THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y 


Providence Machine Co.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Ls gt gy hg ad ~ mag, og nes an Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Fiyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters, Caps, Tube hy Be Etc. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


parcuurst BURR PICKERS 


Wool or Cotton. 





Picker and Card... 
EEE Ds. | 


STEEL RING BURRING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND FEED 
ROLLS A SPECIALTY. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO.; - Newark, N. J. 





J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO. 


—™MANUFACTURERS OF— 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers, 


CLINTON. - - MASS 
wasrewass UA MERIC othins 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
PROVIDENCE. B./ 
Wa. ANDOVER. MASS r 8 








WALPOLE .MASS, 


LAWRENCE. MASS MANRVEACTVRERS oth OF EVERY 
DES CARPTONS - 


LQWELL.MASS. 
MANCHESTER. N H. CARD CLOTS oA WEEDVE QOVAT 
SURE ACE GROUND 
Estimated Given s Orders orice: Kuowies Bide. 


filled Promptly at each Factory © WORCESTER: MAss- 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


for New Descriptive Catalogue WORCESTER, MASS. 


ace ant we whee at Webs sor Square, 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 


Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 
Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAGO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginson's Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


THE HOLBROOK .0. 


466-470 Washington Street, 











NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 
KNITTING MILL WANTED. 


To locate in the city of Elmira, N. Y. A desirable building available 
for manufacturing purposes. Only a block from electric car line and e eight blocks 
from center of city. A good location for obtaining help. The building is 38x71 
feet and is 3 stories high. City Water and gas or electric light supply. Fire proof 
boiler house separate ‘from main building. Fire hose on every floor and well 
built for heavy or light machinery. Cement floor and drying room in basement. 
This building has been very little used. The owners will rent or will contribute 
same for an interest in the business. Address P. 132, TEXTILE WORLD. 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P (pen Shed ne Fancy Looms 


for weavin Worsteds wi ns 
Dre wos Positive e Ope n She “ Lx bby 
for lig sht vr heavy weaving 


Satinets, Jeans, Flannels, 


Cane, Wire, Duck and Gunny Looms, 
Tapestry, Brussels Looms, Printing 
Drums and Sitting Frames 





180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street 


Tuchex’s No. 4 Stop Motion 


The best Stop Motion ever put on a Loom 
The Best Mace All wearing parts hard 
ened. Over 17,000 in use. Made more sen 
sitive. Send for circular 





For Weaving all Minds of Goods. 


PRICE, $5.00 


ADDRESS 


TUCKER STOP MOTION COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


CEO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


} LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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International Safety Solvent Co. 


Incorporated 1895. Capital, $500,000. 


DEGREASING of WOOL 


BY THE 


New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 


Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an Increased Yield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. r 








Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 


Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the U _ xd States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Argentine Re pI ublic, Uruguay, Cape Colony, Ne w yath Wules, New Zea 
land, Queensland,*S« vuth Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and West rn Austr: alia. 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and Treasurer, 
P. 0. Box 1002. - 49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Universal Winding Gompany. 





By investigating 
OUR PROCESS 
OF WINDING 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 
will advance their 


interests 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind. 


ing and also on special machines 


ONLY COLD MEDAL oon d on textile machine oe at the 


echanics’ Boston, 18 


BE. HI. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE PATENTS 





PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1554. Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resi 
S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 
Patents secured in the United States and al 


gned his position as Principal Examiner U 


lother countries, Reissues obtained. In. 


terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and 


metal working machinery, including boots 


and Shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering. 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more thun two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 





PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


late examiner in Textile Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 
Patents, 


640 Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Nearly 20 years’ experience; correspon. 
lents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec 
ted by telephone good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE, 

rextile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited, 


PATENTS 


Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPBRTS IN THE 


TEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS 


A thorough p practic al and scientific knowledge of the u 
l extensive expe rence, enat Sie un te BOOS event me 
to manufacturers and in ore in perfecting useft 





8 made in American and foreign works to eter 
and utility of inventions. Reporta anc 
Ft furt hed te pateet Ha 
ted States end fore gn P ATENTS, DESIGNS, anc 
TRADE MARKS pr ed 
Office, B ier Cake PROVIDENCE, R. 





ALTON D. ADAMS, 
ELECTRICAL ENCINEER, 





H. K. ROWELL, 
~Draftsman,~ 


West Dale St., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Specifications, plans and supervising con 
struction. Textile mills a specialty. 


List of Textile Patents Issued February, 
1896. 


_ Specific ittions and drawings furnished for 
fifteen cents each Address ‘Patents,’ P. O. 
Box 222, B.ooklyn, N. Y 
Xpparatus for Controlling Grinding 
of carding engine flats 155,329 J I 
Prest, Cohoes, New York 
Apparatus for Spinning Fibrous Ma- 
terial 11,524 N. Cupers, Netherlands, 
Mass., assignorto W. H. Drury, Waltham, 
Mass 
Engine. 555,324. J. T. Meats, 
Paunton, Mass., assignor to Mason Machine 
Works, -ameé place 
Carding Engine Feeder. 554,486 
Geb, Franklin, Mass 
Cloth Tentering Machine Clip. 
Sov. T. M. Lincoln, Hartford, Conn 
Fabric Folding Machine. 551,020 
Delaitre, Paris, France 
Fly Frame pow C. Whitaker, Tyn 
borough, Mass., assignor to Lowell Ma- 
hine Shop, Lowell, Mass 
Frames. Cone rack actuating me 
wiism for 4408. C. Whitaker Same 
as preceding patent 
Meddle Machine. 5545 P. M. Point, 
Lyons, Fi tice 
Knitting Machine Transfering De- 
j 61 Hi. EK. Hurbaugh, Kenosha, 
assignor to Chicago—Rockford Ho 
0 same piace 
Knitting Machine Sink Holder. 554,. 
175. F. J. Cartledge and H. B. Dawson, 
Ipsw ich, Muss 
Loom Dobby 554,314 A. Scheid, Harri 
son, New Jersey. 
Loom Heddle for Cross Weaving. 
845 H. Thiele, Milwaukee, Wis 
Loom Warp Stop Motion 54,605 I. 
H. Northrop, Hopedale 


Geo. Draper & Sons, same place 


» M i38., a8slgnor to 


Loom Shedding Mechanism. W4 442, 
W. Evans, Fall River, Mass. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism. 4 S86, 
\. Lockwood, Hualfax, England 

Machine for Cutting Maps on Fuatian, 
etc. 555,416. F. Alsina, Barcelona, Spain 

Producing Elastic Fabrics. 554,535. R 
Piechner, New York, N- ¥ 

Separating Silk from Mixed Fibres 

M.,2nd and A. S. Rice , Woreces 





> > > Pro w 
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Shuttle Box Supporting Bod, 554,255 Klipstein & Co. have purchased the valu 
.  siatnan- enamine: ner Sete able buildings at 50 and 52 North Front St., 
ri er, News r, Ne Jversey 


Philadelphia, and during the present yea! 
Spindle Support. 555,129. A. Scheid, Han will remodel and occupy them. Their pres 


rison, New Jersey. ent quarters on Arch St. have become too 
Spindle Support. 554,514 Hitchon, %™all for their expanding trade. 
Accrington, England 
1, ‘ 
Spinning Miachine. 554,560 J. Brown, The Malcolm Mills Co, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. . o the | : , inted off 
S Wen-3 “ 7 — One o 1e handsomely appointed offices 
Spinning and Twisting Machine. 554, in the Philadelphia Bourse is that of Chas. 
217. R. Dawes, Phila., Pa M. McCloud & Co.,dealers in tine cotton 
Spinning and Twisting Machine. 555, yarns, silk noils, tinsels, etc., and sole agents 
ng ceding ange for the Malcolm Mills, Frankford, Philadel 
cS. 0. 2. MOOR ORG Ay Mason, Saunton, phia. Messrs. McCloud & Co, have their 
main offices and warerooms at 220 Chestnut 
same place St., where full lines of their goods are shown 
: Cc le rand Hint Cote The Malcolm Mill is widely known for the 
Storage ondenser ant in otton excellence of its productions in novelty 
yarns 


Mass., assignors to Mason Machine Works, 


conveyor. 655,189. J. 8. Tennison, Waco, 
Texas. 
Wool Drying Machine. 554,538 Removal. 

Schrebler, Lawrence, Mass 
Weool Washing Machine. 554,259. M. Sykes & Street will remove their Philadel 

M rrave, Phila... Pa phia office to 57 North Water St.cor. Arch St., 

nscale ksi amass 7 of es ubout April lst. They gain better facilities 
Yarn Dyeing Machine. 554,546. J.C. generally by the move, and obtain a loca 
Blundell, Providence, R. I., assignor to tion unsurpassed for dyestuff trade. 
Greenwood Dyeing Machine Co., of Maine 
Jute Yarns. 

—The recent additions to the mill of the 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.,consist Houston, TEex., Feb. 24, 1896. 
of a weave room 110x320, an addition to Editor Textile World 
picker and slasher rooms, cloth storage 
room, four cotton warehouses, offices, ete Can you inform me where I can purchase 
‘he loom room is a model, and perfect in its ute yarn similar to enclosed samples? 
light and ventilation. The looms are all A. F. PARKER. 


run from below. The room will hold 560 [The Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co., Wilming 
looms of Lowell and Whitin make, which 


7" . Jel. P We « hat a « re 4 F oF 
will be run on duck. This is the pioneer ton, I 1., O1 H. Lane x ¢ oes New York, « = 


duck mill of ihe South, and has been very probably supply you with yarns such as you 
successful. want.] 


OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
BELECTRIciTy. 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 





Main Office: SCHINECETADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga. 


; \ Detroit, Mich. Helena, Mont. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo. 


Buffalo, N. Y Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco,( 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. Poitland, Ore 
Baltimore, Md. . . ~pn. | Schenectady, N. ¥ 
’ FOREIGN DEPT:} > > Dam : 
EI DEPI :} New York Office, 44 Broad St. 
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OSCAR H. SAMPSON. 


Sampson is 


business career of Oscar H 


not to be 
ordinary biographical sketch. It is bet- 
ter represented by the knowledge of his 
textile interests ex- 


name wherever 


tend and the rise of creat manufac- 
tories. 

Mr. Sampson was born 
Mass., 


and thus inherited commercial instincts 


at Duxbury, 


being the son of a ship owner, 


Coming to Boston in 1844, he entered 


the employ of Kimball, Jewett & Co. 
Mr. Sampson continued in the dry goods 
jobbing line until 1860, when he, with 
Edward G. Tileston, formed a commis- 
sion partnership, to handle the product 
of foreign manufacturing concerns. 
The firm was also New England agents 
for the Havre steamship line, a combi 
nation that would now be thought very 


peculiar, but which was swung very 


successfully in the early days of the 
war. In 1862 Mr. Tileston retired, and 
the firm was changed to O. Il. Sampson 
& Co., 


tained. 


which style has since been re- 


The new concern began to pay special 


-attention to the domestic commission 


eradually increased, 


business, which 


reduced to the 


until it has for years consumed most of 
this it is 
that the firm was 


its energies. In connection 


interesting to note 
with the first 


the South, established in 


identified modern cotton 


mill in 1876 
in Piedmont, S. C. 

©. Il. Sampson & Co. are now agents 
for the Enoree, 
Mec- 


and 


Charleston, Pelham, 


Columbia, Henrietta, Riverside, 


Aden 


woolen) mills in the South; 


and Mississippi (cotton 
the Bennett 
both of New Bed- 
ford, the Jewett City and Slaterville 
Moore «& 


Co., worsted spinners of North Chelms- 


and Columbia mills, 


mills (colored goods), and 


ford. 

This by no means bounds the horizon 
of the industry of the firm, which has 
York and Phila- 


indicate the 


oflices in Boston, New 
delphia, but it serves to 


volume of its transactions. One of its 
recent enterprises is the introduction of 
ramie yarns, which promises large de- 


velopment 


Mr. Sampson is a director of the Mt. 


bank, the Cotton & 
Mutual 


Manufacturers’ 


Vernon National 
W oolen 


ance Co., the 


Manufacturers’ Insur- 
Rubber 


Mutual Insurance Co., a trustee of the 
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Franklin Savings bank, vice-president 
of the Industrial Mutual Insurance Co., 
and of the 
tion. 


Boston Merchants’ Associa- 

In an industrial direction he is a di- 
rector in the Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
the American Spinning Co., Greenville, 


a ee the 


and Charleston (S. C.) 


Cotton mill. 


A Cotton Exposition at Chicago. 


This project, which owes its inception 
to the Atlanta Exposition, has not been 
allowed to drop. Delegations from the 
South have recently visited Chicago, 
and report favorably on the prospects. 
A committee which has recently re- 
turned from a visit tothe western metro- 
polis, states that an agreement has been 
made with business men, backed by the 
railroads and other interested parties, 
whereby Chicago agrees to furnish the 
building and assume the necessary ad- 
and executive 
where the South will be permitted to 


ministrative expenses, 


place all exhibits, without 


charge. 


The exposition will be open three 


months. Chicago hopes by it to extend 
the South, the 


expect to boom their 


her trade with while 


Southern states 
advantages throughout the Middle West 


and Northwest 


Factory Medicine Chests. 


The Clark Thread Newark, 
N. J., which recently inaugurated the 


Co., 


factory restaurant scheme, where the 
employees can get a good lunch prop- 
erly cooked and well served, at very 
low rates, has recently taken another 
step in itsemployees’ interests. Through- 
out its various factories there have been 
conveniently established well filled med- 
icine chests, containing simple reme- 
dies, plainly inscribed with their appli- 
cation, so that in the event of sudden 
illness on the part of the operatives, 
Be- 
sides the medicines, each chest contains 


prompt treatment may be had. 


bandages, plasters, salve, etc., for cuts 


and bruises. The idea is a good one, 
and can be followed to advantage in all 


large factories. 


Thomas B. Bowers. 


It is with much regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Thomas B. Bowers, 
of the firm of James Bowers’ Sons, Lim- 
ited, Chester, Pa. Mr. Bowers had not 
been in good health for some months, 
results feared ; 
when suddenly, about the first of Feb- 
took 
place, and the end came on the 11th. 


but no serious were 


ruary a change for the worse 
Ile was a leading member of the Ma- 
sonic, and other beneficiary orders. 
The firm own and operate one of the 
most extensive plants for the manufac- 
ture of shoddies in the Middle States. 
The business of the concern will be con- 
tinued under the familiar name, under 
the management of Charles Bowers, the 


surviving brother. 


The Lowell Textile School. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has sustained the constitutionality of the 
act authorizing the establishment of a 
in Lowell, for which the 
city government appropriated $25,000. 


textile school 


The advocates of the scheme are hoping 
that, with the legal obstacles removed, 
the project may be speedily pushed 
forward to successful completion. 


—It is a striking commentary upon 
the fanatical and ‘‘rule-or-ruin” policy 
of the ‘‘silver senators,” to note their 
attitude on the Dingley tariff bill, one of 
whose principal objects was the pro- 
tection of an industry which in their 
states is one of the most important. 
While the senators of New England, 
where the sheep interests are of trifling 
voted 
the 


consequence, 
tected 


rado, 


solidly for pro- 


wool, Colo 
Utah 


con- 


senators from 


Idaho, Montana and 
their 


stituents’ interests for their pig-headed 


were willing to sacrifice 


advocacy of the free silver doctrine. 
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Textile World 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine repre- 
senting the Textile Industries of the 
United States. 


‘ > ) Henry G. Lorp. 
Gui_p & Lorp, } Berrram Lorn. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. B. GUILD. W. F. 
W. H. Corron. O. R. YOUNG 
Cc. M. Ross. 


MOORE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIEA,. 447, The Bourse 
EDWARD 8. KENDRICK, Resident Manager 
CLARK KENDRICK. Assistant Manager 


NEW WORK, 11-16 Vesey Street. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada, 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
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Directory Issues. 

The TEXTILE WORLD publishes four special 
issues during the year, which include direc 
tories of all the textile establishments in the 
United States, giving the name of mill, loca 
tion, railroad connections, distances, officers, 
agent, superintendent, capacity of the mill, 
kind of goods made, whether there is water 
whether there is a dye 


or steam power, 


house or not, selling agent, and in many in 
stances, the name of the man who does the 
buying. These directory issues are illustrated 
by specially prepared maps of the different 
states, showing the location of each city and 
town where there is a textile establishment, 
and only such towns are given, 

This directory is the 
accurate published, regardless of price. 


most complete and 
Our 
perfect system of gathering statistics in con 
with the TEXTILE WORLD, and the 
plan of rewards offered for corrections, as 


nection 


well as the system of revising the informa 
tion quarterly, makes these directory issues 
unsurpassed, 

We also publish a special issue containing 
directory of the clothiers, 
cloak and suit makers, jobbers and large re 
The 


manufacturing 


tailers buying from manufacturers, 


directory issues are as follows 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Makers, 
Jobbers and Large Buyers, “ 
Middle States Mill Direct’ry, April 
South’rn and West’rn States, July 
New England States, October 


January Number 


#2 per yeur includes 
without extra 


Subscription price of 
all these special 
charge. Price of 
issues, 50 cents. 


numbers 
single copies of directory 


Shoddy Times. 


One of the most striking effects of 
the Wilson bill has been the tremendous 
increase in the imports of rags and 
shoddy. The following figures tell the 
story, and conclusively show that the 
American public, if it is getting its 
clothes any cheaper (and we doubt very 
much whether the wearer notes any ap- 
preciable difference), is certainly vet- 
ting less value for its money. 

IMPORTS OF RAGS AND SHODDY 
1894. 
Pounds. Value 
$489,467 


£3,843 


Free 
Dutiable 


1,028,901 
142,040 


1,170,941 


1895. 


$553,310 


Total 


Value. 
$1,949,819 


809,659 


Pounds. 
Free 
Dutiable 
$2,759,478 


$2,226,168 


Total 
Increase 


20,718,108 
16,547,167 

No one denies that this shoddy is be- 
ing used in place of wool. 

If further evidence of the deteriora- 
tion of the average quality of cloth used 
in this country since the operation of the 
Wilson bill is needed, it can be found in 
the record of shutdowns and running on 
short time of many of the mills which 
have always made a specialty of high- 
Take Rockville, for in- 
stance, which is perhaps the centre of 


the fine woolen industry of New Eng- 


grade goods. 


land. ‘The mills there are running on 
two-thirds time, and short capacity at 
that. Contrast this with the reports that 
come from England, of low-grade mills 


running over time. 


The National Labor Law. 


The action of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature in recently passing a resolution 
recommending to Congress the passage 
of a law regulating the hours of labor 


in all the states in the Union, and mak- 
ing them uniform, has aroused Opposi- 
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tion from Southern papers. They fully 
appreciate the advantages the Southern 
states possess, in freedom from legis- 
lation and unrestricted hours, and do not 
wish to give up their advantages without 
the 
journals claim that a federal labor law 


a struggle. Several of leading 
is unconstitutional, and it can be counted 
upon for a certainty that Southern con- 
gressmen will oppose such legislation 


to the utmost. 


The School of Adversity. 


At the annual meeting of the Wool 
1894, the 
principal topic of discussion was tech- 
the 


Manufacturers’ Association in 


nieal education in America, and 
progress of the work of the Philadel- 
phia school was ably set forth. Toward 
the close of the evening, Mr. Wm. Whit- 
man was called upon to speak on this 
question. He expressed his interest in 
all that had been said, and his apprecia- 
tion of the good work which was being 
done by the Philadelphia school; but, 
said he: 

‘*There is a school which will benetit 
the American woolen manufacturer even 
more than this institution, one in which 
every American manufacturer must 
learn, or suffer the consequences, and 
from which no one can play truant. I 
mean the school of adversity, through 
which the woolen industry is now 
passing.” 

This remark has often occurred to us 
since, and we put the question «‘Are we 
learning the lesson?” 

The discipline of this school is severe. 
Some manufacturers are learning the 
lesson, some have already learned it. 
The great majority, like all scholars, 
are learning slowly, but that they are 
learning, is now becoming evident. 

We think that the great majority of 
machinery salesmen will bear us out in 
our assertion that as a whole, the stand- 


ard of efficiency in machinery, disci- 


pline and management, has been much 


lower in woolen manufacturing than in 
cotton manufacturing in this country. 
Woolen manufacturers have been slow 


to introduce improved machinery. 
Most of them are ready to keep the old 
stuff running as long as it will hold to- 
gether, and lack the courage to throw it 
out and replace it with new, forgetting 
that by the latter course the cost of pro- 
duction will be considerably diminished, 
to say nothing of the improvement in 
quality of product. 

There is no mistaking that a change 
is coming about slowly; there is a gen- 
eral admission by manufacturers of the 
necessity of bringing their plants up-to- 
date by the introduction of new ma- 


chinery and methods. This is evidenced 


by a radical improvement in business 
on the part of builders of machinery, 
most of whom are quite busy with 
orders, a few of them running until 
nine or ten o'clock at night. 

There is a balancing of machinery 
Mill which have been short in spinning, 
Mills 


and could afford to 


are putting it in. which have 


plenty of spinning, 
run it slack, are putting in looms to 
utilize their product. Picking machin 
ery especially is receiving attention. 
There is no question but what there 
still 


which 


have been and are hundreds of 


woolen mills want a general 


overhauling. Mills can no longer live 
on past reputation; goods must be sold 
to meet competition. The recent shut- 
ting down of the old Harris mill, whose 
product was perhaps as famous as any 
on the market thirty years ago, is, we 
understand, admittedly due to the fact 
that the machinery had become worn 
out; it could not meet the changed con- 
ditions and the owners of the plant did 
not care to goto the expense of renewal, 
preferring to close up the mill. 
the Black- 
stone Valley, and elsewhere for that 


There are other mills in 


matter, which are confronted with the 
same conditions, and unless they learn 
jn the school of adversity, they will 
surely fall behind. The lesson is a hard 


one to learn, but if American wool 
manufacturers do learn it, there may 
some good yet come out of this iniquit- 


ous Wilson bill. 
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Style Suggestions for Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The success of the season bids fair to 
be those fabrics which resemble silk, 
by being printed and then run through 
the embossing machine. They are 
called ‘‘silkoline,” and require a close 
examination to see that they are not 
silk. The simplest designs will sell 
best, the neat flower effect being most 
in demand, also small bunches of flow- 
ers on spotted grounds. 

In Batistes, the neat flower effects are 
also in demand, and it will be found 
in almost all print goods that the 
fine French flower and Dresden patterns 
are the best sellers. Almost all print 
styles are neat. Some stripe patterns 
ure produced, the stripe effect being re- 
lieved by the introduction of small 
flower patterns. 

Dark colored ‘‘sateens” are not sell- 
ing, and in this fabric the only thing to 
make is a light colored face sateen, 
small patterns, and the fabric printed 
with a black back. 

The coming cotton goods speculation 
will be in ‘‘leno,” or gauze, and in 
‘smock leno” fabrics. The real leno 
fabrics should be made of very fine yarns, 
and the leno weaving should be com- 
bined with plain or cotton weaving, to 
produce stripe and check effects. The 
yarn used in these leno fabrics should 
be as fine as No. 80 or No. 100. Very 
pretty effects can be produced by using 
the right combination of the plain weave 
and gauze. One effect which is very 
neat is a square of three-quarters of an 
inch of gauze with a quarter of an inch 
of plain weaving on each side, before 
another square of gauze is reached. 
The edge of the plain weaving being 
bound by a heavy cord. 

Real leno is a fabric in which the 
open spaces, or gauze work, are made 
by one of the warp ends twisting around 
several others, and thus producing the 
open or leno work. ‘This twisting is 


caused by the use of the ««doup” harness, 


and as this work calls for a different 


scale of wages, some manufacturers are 
averse to using it, but they suffer there- 
by. ‘Mock leno” in a measure pro- 
duces the same effect, still the open 
space in the fabric being made by the 
weave, it can be manufactured by any 
cotton manufacturer, and consequently 
there will be greater competition on 
‘‘mock leno” work. These leno fab- 
rics can be made in a great variety of 
effects on a Jacquard loom, the ground 
being on the plain weave, and the pat- 
tern, flowers, ete., being made in the 
gauze weave, by the use of the Jac- 
quard. Effects are also produced in 
which the gauze is in stripes, the plain 
cloth stripes in between being figured 
with Jacquard flowers, some very fine 
patterns are obtained by this method. 
These leno fabrics are also printed, 
some effects being obtained by simply 
printing a ground on the white fabric, 


and leaving the figure white. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Mann- 
facturers. 

The past heavy weight season has 
been, and is still, very disappointing to 
almost all producers. The dull times, 
together with the cheapness of foreign 
made voods, have combined to bring 
about a condition of affairs which is ex- 
tremely deplorable. The tariff has 
brought fine worsted manufacturing in 
this country practically to a standstill. 

The bulk of goods being made are of 
the cassimere and cheviot class, and 
even in these fabrics the sharp foreign 
competition has compelled a number of 
manufacturers to abandon fabrics on 
which they had had good business for 
years, and go to making kerseys. This, 
on a slow season, has occasioned loss 
to a great many makers on account of 
the large number of lines shown 


At the opening of the season, $1.25 
was the proper price, but in anticipa- 
tion of a demand at this price, a great 
many goods were made for stock, and 
the $1.25 business not being as large as 
was expected, these goods have not 


been sold on order, but have been un- 


cee 
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the market at $1.10 and 
$1.15, to the detriment of the sale of 
higher priced lines. 

The 


shape ; 


loaded on 


bad 
the 
and 
have hampered the cloth- 


kersey market is now in 
the 
large cities—Chicago, Cincinnati 


strikes of cutters in 
Baltimore 
iers so, that nothing but sample pieces 
can be shipped. While generally the 
overcoating business has been poor, it 
will undoubtedly pick up, add later in 
the year there will be a revival in this 
line. 

The manufacturer who is calculating 
on making a line of fancy goods of any 
kind for the coming light weight season, 
the 
make a new dollar for an old one, for 


should go on market content to 
goods will be sold extremely close. 

In light weight worsteds, except in 
stripes, itis almost useless to make any- 
thing, except clays, and the price of 
these is controlled by a few large mills. 
The worsted stripes are in style, similar 
to what has been sold during the past 
two seasons, that is, neat. 

In cassimeres, the change in style is 
seen, the first change being in the fab- 
ric. The popular fabric is now sheared 
The 


colors are browns, tans, and greenish 


close, and has a melton face. 


browns, and mixes composed of these 
colors. ‘The styles are large effect, 
plaids and checks, either plain, or over- 
plaided with color, the whole being 


neat and subdued. The overplaiding 
usually consists of either green, red or 
blue. 

still and 


should be made as explained elsewhere 


Covert cloths will sell, 
in woolen department. 

The cheviots and cheviot cassimeres 
must be made to sell exceedingly cheap, 
and in these, a greater variety of colors 
and styles are demanded. Some are en- 
livened with nub and fancy yarns, and 
the best styles will be those which have 
the regular Scotch effect. In these, as 
in the melton cassimeres, large indis- 
tinct plaids and checks will sell. 

At the present time there is quite : 
demand by the cloak trade for light 
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weight kerseys, a fourteen ounce fab- 
ric, in the lightest shades of tan and 
cream; these goods, if made cheap 
enough, and free from specks, will ob- 
tain a large sale. 

In dress goods, the great bulk of busi- 
The 


principal effects in plain dress goods 


ness is done on distinct novelties. 


are those with a plain worsted ground 


warp and filling, and overchecked or 


plaided with fancy mohair yarn. Some 


of the most striking and taking effects 


areSproduced by using the doup or leno 


harness for the mohair in the warp, and 
thus placing it in zig-zag lines on the 
face of the fabric. Some very fine ef- 
fects are produced in this manner. 

In plain twill goods some fine effects 
are made in plaids by using a very fine 
otton warp, and a worsted filling, or 
in these the colors 


vice versa; should 


be brilliant. In woolen dress goods the 
principal effects are in cheviots, using 
fancy woolen yarns of all descriptions. 
What the 
fashion in dress goods is the ‘*Matelas- 
These 


silk, worsted or wool, principally in 


promises to be coming 


ses” fabric. are produced in 
worsted goods, and the larger the effect 
produced the better. These fabrics are 
essentially Jacquard work, as the har- 
ness loom does not admit of such great 
variety of patterns. ‘These are pro- 
duced principally in dark and medium 


ce lors ° 
Fall Underwear. 


As the buyer of fall underwear ex- 
amines the various lines of samples that 
are presented for his inspection from mill 
and commission house, he cannot fail to 
observe perhaps a greater improvement 
the present season than any year since 
the introduction of the underwear indus- 
try in this country. This is especially 
creditable to the manufacturers in face 
of the fact that 


known, has been considerably higher 


cotton, as it is well 
than last year, and wool has also ranged 
above the same period. ‘To offset this, 
however, the genius of the manufac- 
turer has been tested to an extent that 
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has made him unquestionably a stronger 
factor than he would have been had not 
these unfavorable conditions 


placed 
themselves upon him. It was an emer- 
gency, and he has proved himself more 
than equal to it. It is just such an 
emergency as this that tests the capacity 
of the average manufacturer, and en- 
ables him to measure his own resources. 
While we have such potent evidences of 
masterly ability on the part of our 
domestic manufacturers, we have little 
to fear from any inroad being made in 
this line at least by foreign goods. 

In men’s goods the gray mixtures, 
which have been so popular every sea- 
son, seem to more than hold their own 
It is most pleasing to notice how excel- 
lent an article can be produced so as to 
This 


we might say, the most popular grade 


job at $9.00 per dozen. being, 
in the market to-day, mills have natur- 
ally vied one with another to produce 


surely have 


Indeed it 


the best value, and they 


succeeded admirably. might 
be said with truth that the issue is no 
longer on a 50-cent or a 75-cent shirt, 
but upon a $1.00 one, which must be 
regarded a healthful sign in more senses 
than one. Camel's hair goods, espec- 
ially the solid color, are deservedly 
popular. Scarlet goods seem to be les- 
sening in demand each season, and this 
year fewer samples than ever have been 
shown. 

The fleeced back goods may really be 
considered the live new thing in the un 
derwear market. ‘These in the different 
grades to be jobbed at from $4.50 to 
$12.00 a dozen make an excellent ap- 
pearance, and unquestionably will give 
cvood satisfaction, not only to jobbers 
and retailers, but essentially so to the 
out this season in 


wearer. ‘They are 


very attractive varieties, and several 
manufacturers have already sold all that 
they feel warranted in taking orders for 
The utility of this 


particular garment has already been too 


the coming season. 


well tested to be regarded any longer 


as experimental. We believe it has 


come to stay, and as it has in it so much 
to recommend it for an article of under- 
wear, it deserves to stay. It is espec- 


ially acceptable in children’s goods, 
and no fabric is better adapted for this 
particular line. 

Ribbed goods, especially for ladies’ 
wear, are, if anything 


>? 


more popular 
Much 


been done in this line of goods in the 


and promising than ever. has 


improvement of details. The sleeve is 
made larger than it was two years ago. 
A gusset is sewed in. More regard is 
had for the size. In fact, it might be 
stated that the most serious objection of 
these goods in past years was that the 
sizes were made entirely too small. 
This last naturally admits of shrinkage, 
and such being the case, the vest when 
too small for the wearer would roll up 
on the hips, and in this way would be- 
come very objectionable. 

Consequently, consumers have asked 
and demanded of retailers larger sizes 
and a corresponding deniand by jobbers 
have been made upon the manufactur- 
ers. ‘This is only reasonable, for how- 
ever meritorious an article might be in 
other size it 
of the 
most pleasing indications which buyers 


under 
One 


respects, if it is 
would not serve its end. 
have noticed this season is that nearly 
every mill and every commission house 
have shown fewer samples, but it was 
evident that in this smaller number, the 
concentrated effort of the manufacturer 
was placed so as to make them as ef- 
fective as possible in intrinsic merit. 
Making Up Short Time. 
The Massachusetts 


has under consideration a bill providing 


legislature now 
that corporations shall not be permitted 
to make up for time lost by accident to 
Not 
only the manufacturers, but some of the 


the machinery, or other cause. 
operatives’ unions are opposing the bill. 
Spinners especially, show no enthusiasm 


for it, and there is a general feeling that 


this isnot the year to further handicap 


manufacturers by restrictive legislation. 
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Among the English Manufacturers. 


rRIP) THROUGH FOREIGN TEXTILE 
CENTRES BY ONE OF THE TEXTILE 
WORLD'S STAFF. 


(Continued. 


If I were asked to name the most pro- 
gressive textile manufacturing nation in 
the world, I should not say England. 
Whatever she may have been in the 
past, I do not think the Engiand of to- 
day is keeping pace with modern pro- 
There 


is too much conservatism, and the gen- 


gress in textile manufacturing. 


eral feeling that England has reached 
the top notch and any further progress 
This 


fact is not only apparent in textile lines, 


can be made at her convenience. 


but in the general mechanical world. 
In electric lighting, use of telephone, 
electric railroading, etc., 
behind Continental Europe and America. 

In my travels among textile manufac- 
turing districts in Great Britain, while | 
have found many first class up-to-date 
mills, I have, on the other hand, found 
very many old and run-down concerns. 


My personal opinion is that among the 


woolen mills nearly fifty per cent. of 


While 
England makes some of the best spin- 


them were in this condition. 
ning machinery in the world, she is at 
the present time selling most of it 


abroad. Germany is the progressive 
manufacturing nation to.day, and it is 
her progress which is pushing England, 
Ver- 


viers, in Belgium, has spinning mills, 


with her free trade policy, hard. 


whose whole product is consumed by the 
English weavers, to the detriment of 
the English spinners. 

On the other hand, however, I must 
admit that Germany and France pur- 
chase large quantities of worsted yarns 
from England, mostly, however, the 
coarser grades, together with alpaca 
and mohair yarn, and some English 
spinners run all their spindles for Ger- 
man dress goods manufacturers. 

English trade is wonderfully diversi- 
fied, and varies from season to season, 


they are far 


under different conditions. Sometimes 
the mills will be running for the Ameri- 
can market, and all spinning machinery 
is on two-ply, 40s or 50s, white Austra- 
lian yarn. Then 

yarn for Germany and France, and then 


it will be on single 


again, the yarn is all consumed in 
England. 

Speaking of diversified interests, I was 
combination of 


amused at the queer 


business on the part of a Berlin com- 
mission house. ‘This firm dealt in wor- 
sted yarns and lager beer. I have heard 
of drinking beer as an incentive to sell 
yarn, but I never before found the two 
commodities sold in conjunction. 

Continental spinners are combining 
the English and French systems of spin- 
ning with good results, but the English 
still cling to ring spinning. 

Bradford and Yorkshire district is the 
source of supply for the American trade, 
and this section is much dependent on 
the American market. 
Wilson bill 


and spinning frames which have been 


With the present 
in force, all the old looms 
stopped for years, are running day and 
night. 

We Americans are led to believe that 
workman has 


the American a greater 


capacity for work than his 
After careful 


cannot agree with this statement. 


English 
cousin. investigation, | 
Cer- 
tainly the machinery is running as fast, 
and the production is as great as in 
American mills, and the operatives tend 
as much machinery, and seem to be just 
as good a class as is found in American 
mills. 

In some English mills I have found 
that the 


wages 


fines sometimes exceed the 


earned. Of course this is the 
exception. The working classes have 
certainly not shared in the greatly in- 
creased prosperity of their employers 
during the past few seasons. The man- 


ufacturers have been crowding the 


workmen for production at low wages, 


while their own profit, especially in the 


last season, has been enormous, espec- 


ially in lustre yarns and mohair. 





AMONG ENGLISH 


In England and on the Continent, as 
is well known, it is seldom that all the 
processes of manufacture are carried on 
There is the wool 


by one concern. 


comber, spinner, manufacturer or 
weaver, and the dyer and finisher, each 
The 


weaver usually sells to the merchants in 


of which sells to the next man. 
the gray, who, in their turn, send the 
cloth to the dyer and finisher, by whom 
the 
Many of 
stock 
millions of dollars worth of good, stored 
One 


it is returned and sent all over 
world, in the course of trade. 
these large merchants carry in 
in their huge warehouses cannot 
but be impressed with the wonderful 
hold that 


the 


England has on the trade of 
world, but when we stop to think 
that her commercial history dates back 
centuries, it would indeed be 
had 


wonderful resources. 


It is 


eight 


strange if she not developed her 


interesting to note that the 


woolen industry of Great Britain was 


fostered by a system of protection. 


Queen Elizabeth was a great friend of 
woolen manufacturing and British com- 
merce. It was she who drove that gi 
vantic trade monopoly, the Ilanseatic 
League, from English shores, and gave 
the woolen manufacturer adequate pro 
tection. 

From depending upon a native grown 
wool for her source of supply, she now 
South Africa 
Not 


shoddy 


draws from Australia and 
the millions of pounds necessary. 
wool but 


only is necessary, 


forms a very important factor. Intro- 
duced only sixty years ago, it is claimed 
by those who are in a position to know, 
that_if it became necessary to stop the 
use of this material, it would necessitate 
the shutting down of one third the mills 
in England. 

The present feeling about the wool 
find it in England, is 


market, as I 


strong. The markets upon which she 
depends for the sale of her products, 
viz., Australia, South America and 
America, are all in much better position 
than they have been for years past. A 


tariff favorable to English interests ex- 
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ists in America. Australia is recovering 
from her panic, and South America 
from the effects of the Baring failure. 
Up to within a short time, Australian 
wools were neglected, and the demand 
effect. 


changed, and there has been a general 


was for cheviot Suddenly all 
revival of business, and the demand for 
Australian wool has vastly increased, 
and to-day wool is cheaper in England 
than it is in Australia. Manufacturers 
feel that when the present stock in Eng- 
land is exhausted, higher prices must 
prevail. American manufacturers have 


been buying the best grades, and the 


Englishmen have been buying the cheap 


wools and adulterating the shoddy, 
which it must be confessed they know 
how to skillfully manipulate. 

I went to England expecting to find 
her standard of mill equipment at the 
very highest point. I found it anything 
but that, and I attribute her supremacy 
in this industry more to her commercial 
enterprise, experience and skill in man- 
ufacturing, and especially in the hand- 
ling of cheap stock, rather than to any 


superiority of mechanical equipment. 


Victory for the Dobsons. 

In the case of Dempsey vs. Dobson, 
the Supreme Court of Philadelphia has 
delivered a decision of interest to manu- 
The 


employ of 


facturers and 
iff had 


the defendants as a 


dyers. 
the 


color 


plaint- 
been in 
mixer, and 
upon leaving that employment, he was 
forcibly prevented from removing his 
books, the 


from the mills, but after copies had 


which contained recipes, 
been made of them, they were returned 


tohim. Suit was brought at once, the 
claim being made that the recipes men- 
tioned were his own private property, 
containing secret processes valauble to 
him in his business, and a verdict for 
favor. 
the 
An appeal was then 


$10,000 was rendered in _ his 


Afterwards, this was reduced by 


court to $5000. 
made by the defendants to the Supreme 
Court, which reverses the judgment of 


the lower court and awards a new trial. 
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Causes of Fires. 


The report of President Edward At- 


kinson, of the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., at its annual 
meeting, affords much excellent food 


for thought. In the premises insured 


by this company and including fires in 


other mutual companies during the year 


1895, there were 257 fires in the day 
time against only 54 at night, being in 
the proportion of 82 and 18 per cent. 
The losses were $598,861.85 by the day 
$1,183,973.22 for 


those occuring at night, or about one- 


time fires, against 
half in actual amount, notwithstanding 
the great disparity in numbers. 

The high standard required by the 
company in regard to careful manage- 
ment and arrangements for protection 
has done much to reduce their own 
losses by fire, as well as to educate the 


The 


policy has always been to maintain a rey- 


general public in this direction. 


enue from premiums four times greater 


risk 


even 


than the maximum single 
end that 


thoroughly protected risks a total loss 


one roof, to the if in 
shall occur, the impairment of revenue 
may not reduce dividends in any exces- 
sive amount. 

The company was organized in 1850, 
and the fluctuations in the ratio of losses 
been 


to earned premiums has some- 


thing remarkable. In 1853 it jumped 
to 75.7, dropping the next year to 05.4. 
‘Two years later the ratio rose to 101.00, 
the highest point on record, while in 
1858 it sank quickly to 05.9 


1863 


, and in 


it touched 00.9, which is low- 


mark. In 1864 it again went 


95.7 but 


water 


toward par, reaching has 
never again had a year which was a 
For the 


years the average has been going down- 


close second. past twenty 
ward, touching 3.81 in 1894, though it 
rose to 38.08 last year. These figures 
speak eloquently for the wise conserva- 
tism with which the company is man- 
aged. ‘The influence of the concerns 
insured, in inducing similar care among 
their neighbors, can hardly be over 


estimated. 


under 


Coming to the causes of the 311 fires 


mentioned previously, foreign sub- 
stances (including metals and matches) 
in stock in cotton pickers led with 63 
fires. Foreign substances in knitting 
mill pickers caused six fires, and in 
woolen pickers four more. Sparks and 
friction in cotton picker caused six fires, 
while the same machine is responsible 
for 16 more fires classed as unknown 
There were 42 fires is cotton card 
rooms, friction leading with 16, broken 
gears four, dry bearings, bobbin gear 
striking fire and lap in contact with gas 
jet two each, five fires came trom mis- 
cellaneous unknown 


causes, bringing 


up the rear with eleven. In cotton 
mule rooms there were 20 fires, half of 
them being caused by friction in mule 
head, three each by friction of gears 
and spindle band, miscellaneous causes 
accounting for the remainder. 

Hot bearings in cotton mills brought 
on four fires, and friction of treadles in 
cotton weave rooms is responsible for 
the same number. Spontaneous igni- 
tion caused 28 fires, oily waste leading 
with 15, stock in wool dryers four, 
goods dyed black two, the other seven 
different 


Sparks make a good showing, 


being from as many sub- 
stances. 
no less than 16 being laid to this cause. 
From cupola, five, from fan, three, 
from chimney and singeing machine, 
two each, from previous fire and left in 
waste one each. ‘There were five in- 
cendiary fires and the same number 
caused by lightning. Matches and elec- 
tricity claim four each, while kerosene 
lamps have as many as both of these 
causes put together. Overheated wood 
work is charged with three fires, while 
two each are entered against lanterns, 
heat from core ovens, overheated smoke- 
pipes, excessive heat in dry rooms, wood 
work in contact with steam pipes, and 
Thirty- 


miscellaneous 


ignition of gas at gas producer. 


one fires came from 
causes and 22 come in under the head of 
unknown from any cause. 

One cannot help noting the fire pro- 
ducing quality of the picker, whether 


in cotton, woolen or knitting mills. 
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Out of 311 fires, 95, or nearly one in 


three started in the picker room.  Ilere 
is where the stock is opened, and there 
is naturally far more danger in cotton 
than in woolen mills. ‘There is a limit 
as to the amount of time which can be 
spent in opening stock, but the above 
fact will prove that too much care can 
hardly be exercised in the operation. 
Unless the mill is large enough to 
have an experienced boss picker, this 
work should be in the direct charge of 
the overseer of carding, and he should 
always be present when stock is opened. 
Ile ought to have no part in the work 
himself, but should stand by watching 
it closely, and he would thus be enabled 
to see many of the ‘‘foreign substances” 
which escape the eye of the man actu- 
This 


would also enable him to separate two 


ally handling the stock. plan 
vrades of stock and save himself trouble 
and poor work in the card room. It 
will be economy on the part of manu- 
facturers, to pay closer attention to the 
management of their picker rooms, es- 


pecially when stock is being opened. 


Profits in Southern Cotton Mills. 


Under the suggestive title of ‘Divi- 
dends, or Will it Pay?” the town of Cal- 
vert, Texas, has issued a pamphlet 
setting forth its advantages for a cotton 
mill. 

As this prospectus is one of the best 
we have seen, we take from it some of 
the arguments and facts advanced by 
the promoters of Southern mills, in 
making out there case of appeal to in- 
vestor’s pockets. ‘They offer good evi- 
dence. ‘The gin in connection with the 
mill is a point which has hitherto been 
discussed in the TEXTILE WORLD, but 
these Calvert people offer a suggestion 
in regard to baling, which is new to us, 
in connection with a new mill project. 

Cheap labor, cheap fuel, and ample 
artesian 


The 


vantage of the ‘‘round bale” system to 


water supply by means of 


wells, are mentioned first. ad- 


a mill situated in the cotton raising dis- 
trict are strongly brought out, and the 
difference between crude and improved 


methods of ginning is made prominent. 
On this point the pamphlet says : 

‘A company with sufficient capital 
could erect a modern ginnery in con- 
nection with their mill, and during the 
cotton season would buy their full sup- 
ply of the cotton in the seed, direct 
from the planter, classifying each lot 
This 


ginned, and from the gin 


as bought. cotton would be 


would pass 
direct into the pickers, and thence, on- 
ward through its different processes to 
further 

fields 
The ginning plant would 
the 


local crop as gathered, and a portion of 


the finished product, with no 
In fact, direct 


into the yarn. 


labor. from the 


be so proportioned as to handle 


the cotton rolled 


into cylindrical bales and stored for con- 


as ginned, would be 


sumption after the crop had been gath- 
ered, thus preparing the mill for a con- 
tinuous run of twenty-four hours the 
year round, if necessary. 

‘‘By this the writer wishes to point out 
that the 


present system of 


this 


handling 


would be abolished in thus 


case, 
saving the expense of costly ginning, 
bagging and ties, handling, sampling, 


trouble in selling, cartage, commis- 
freights, 


that 


sions, insurance, and other ex- 


penses would be impossible to 


enumerate ; besides, the finished prod- 
uct would probably be in better shape, a 
better class of raw material being used. 
‘*As to the seed, they would be handled 
by machinery entirely, and loaded into 
cars, ready for shipment to the oil mills, 
or, if the idea of economy is to be car- 
ried further, an oil mill could be estab- 
lished and the seed products, such as 
refined oil, bolted meal and baled hulls, 
would be shipped as with the finished 
products of the cotton mill, the clerical 
expenses being somewhat reduced. 


‘Such a plant as described, with cheap 


fuel, abundant water, a large supply of 


raw material, and good shipping facili- 
ties, would lower the cost of production, 
and thus increase the dividends propor- 
Will it pay?” 


he pamphlet then goes on to show 


tionately. 


that the saving in cost of cotton between 
Texas and Fall River is $8.57 per bale, 
to which may be added the profits on 
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seed if handled, as well as a saving in 
In answer to 
the question, «Will it pay?” the state- 
ment is made, that in 1895, **the 
faula (Ala.) Mills 


dividend of 10 per cent., 


fuel of about $2 per ton. 


Ku- 
Cotton declared a 
passed 2 1-2 


per cent. to the surplus account, and 


added $5635 to undivided profits. ‘The 
Ada Mill, Charlotte, N. C., with a 


$100,000 plant, and running only in 
the day time, after paying two divi- 
dends, showed a surplus of $27,974. 
The (S. C.) Cotton Mill 
Co., and the Whitney (S. C.) Mills, 
each declared an eight per cent. divi- 


Greenwood 


while the Clifton and Glendale 
(S. C.) Mills, and the Dallas (Tex.) 


Cotton Mills, each declared a 10 per 


dend, 


cent. dividend. The Harmony (Grove 
(Ga.) Cotton Mill, running day and 
night, paid semi-annual dividends of 
12 1-2 per cent., and though the Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., have only 
been in operation a year, they are pay- 
ing three per cent. quarterly dividends.” 

This is the rosy view of the case, but 
not every mill does this; however, with 
good management, which is the essen- 
tial point, no matter where a mill is lo- 
cated, the South is certainly a splendid 
location for profitable cotton manufac- 


turing. 





A Uniform!B8uankruptcy Law. 


At its late session, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers unanimously 
«wdopted a resolution favoring the enact- 
ment by congress, at an early day, of a 
national bankruptcy law that will deal 
equitably with both creditor and debtor. 

The preamble to the resolution stated 
that the present laws of bankruptcy in 
many states are not uniform. Discrim- 
ination against the rights of the creditor 
class is mide to such an extent that the 
preference creditor may, and frequently 
does, absorb the entire remaining assets 
of the bankrupt, and thus prevent the 
wulministration of that strict justice which 
underlies and is the basis of all healthy 
The National 
Board of Trade endorsed the resolution 
later. 


commercial activity. 


Such expressions from the rep- 
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resentative business men of the country 
certainly ought to carry some weight 
with congress. 

State bankruptey laws are most un 
satisfactory in their operation, hoth*as 
to debtors 


and creditors. The equities 


between different creditors are not fair 


ly preserved. Nordo the laws secure 
to the debtor such exemptions after the 
assignment of his property to his credi 
such command of his future 


tors and 


earnings, free from the attachments of 
creditors, as will enable him to accumu 
late such working capital as will permit 
him to make the most of his earning ca- 
pacity. All business men, with a sense 
of honesty and justice, deplore the cost, 
uncertainty and wastefulness of the pres 
ent law for the collection of debts. 

With these, and other similar facts in 
view, itis plainly the duty of congress 
to give the country a uniform law. It 
should be 


broad enough to secure the 


property from ruthless sacrifice, at the 
same time preserving the equities be- 
different 
hoth debtor and ereditor fair and just 
The 


lowed such exemptions as will enable 


tween creditors, and secure 


treatment. debtor should be al- 


him to utilize his earning capacity to 
the best advantage. <A properly ad- 
justed bankruptey system is quite as im- 
portant to creditors, and 
the former should desire such 
a system as strongly as the latter. 


debtors as 


le . 
CLOSS 


Theory of Silk Weaving. 


Under the above title the 
Silk Journal, New York, has issued a 
neat volume of one hundred pages, con- 
taining 


American 


almost an equal number of 
plates printed in colors, Arnold Wolfen- 
berger being the author. It is a treat- 
ise on the construction and application of 
weaves, and the composition and ealeu- 
lation of silk fabrics. While the author 
appreciates the rapid strides the silk in- 
dustry of America made in late 
years, he also realizes the lack of tech 
nical education in this special field of 
manufacturing. The book should go 
into the hands of every ambitious silk 
worker, and it should also tend to de 
velop a deeper interest in what has been 
termed the «Queen of Textiles.” Pub- 
lished by the American Silk Journal Co., 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
$2.00. 


has 











PERSONAL RECORD. 


Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding, and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, ifthe in 
formation is at hand. 


John Joyce, boss carder, Black River Woolen 
Mill, Ludiow, Vt.; formerly of Saxon’s 
River, Vt. 

George Smith, overseer spinning, Pemberton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; formerly in same 
position, No.3 Mill, Grosvenordale, Ct. 

Mr. Hargreaves, boss dyer, Millner & Co.’s 
woolen mill, Moosup, Ct.; formerly of Prov 
idence, R. I. 

Patrick Lurbitt bas accepted a position with 
the National & Providence Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R. 1.; formerly second hand in 
the twisting and spooling department of 
the Glen Falls Worsted Mill, Mvosup, Ct. 

Joseph Smith, Eastern representative of Wm 
J. Matheson & Co, Ltd., New York City; 
formery New England representative for 
the Walpole Dye & Chemical Co, 

A. L. Phillips, son of B. L. Phillips, woolen 
manufacturer at Adams, Mass, is «ngaged 


as traveling rep’ esentative for the Ameri 
can Soup & Washoline Co., Cohoes, N. Y 
John Ingham, Ellis Mill, Manson, Mase for 


merly overseer dyeing at Passaic Woolen 


Co., Passaic, N. J. 


George Earl, foreman, Louisville Woolen 
Mills, Louisville, Ky.; formerly with the 
New Albany Woolen Mills, New Albany, 
Ind, 


George F. Whitten, agent, Amory Mills, Man 
chester, N. .; tormerly superintendent, 
Stark Mills, same place. 

Joseph ¢ ostine, second finisher, with Holden, 
Leonard & Co,, Bennington, Vt.; tormerly 
with the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts 
fleld, Mass. 

W.H. Harrison, 
Gilbert Mtg. Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Jobn H, William, 
Gilbert Mtg. Co., 
Blackinton, Mass. 

Wm. Kennedy, bookkeeper and 
clerk, R. M. & Theo. Reynolds, 


wool sorter, 
Ware, 


with George H 
Mass.; formerly of 


wool sorter, 
Ware, Mass.; 


with Geo. H 
formerly of 


shipping 
Monson, 


Mass.; formerly of Natick, Mass. 

E. C. Bennett, boss spinner, Victoria Mills 
Newburyport, Mass.; formerly of N. Pow 
nal, Vt. 

Henry Balbian, superintendent, Warren 


Woolen Co.,. Stafford Springs, Ct.; formerly 
with the Vassalboro Woolen Mills, N. Vas 
salboro, Me. 

Geo. A, Field, 
formerly second 
Natick, R. I. 

Cc. 1. Conry will take charge of the engines of 
the Clinton Worsted Co., Clinton, Mass.; 
formerly with tbe Leominster Electric 
Light & Power Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Harry L. Clark, engineer, Savannah Cotton 
Mill, Savannah, Ga.; formerly employed 
by the Social Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


overseer, Grosvenordale, Ct.; 
hand ring spinning at 


Sumner Prindle, George E. Brock way’s knit 
ting mill, Rexleigh, N. Y.; formerly em. 
ployed at Mr. Brockway’s knitting mill in 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

J. D. Boseman,. night superintendent, 
the Ada Cotton Mills, 


with 
Charlotte, N. C.; tor 


me rly held same position with ‘the Dover 
Yarn Mill, Pineville, N. C. 
W. H. Davison, Cobourg Woolen Co. Co 


bourg, Ont.; formerly of Streetsville, Ont. 

Andrew Scotland, superintendent, 
Mfg. Co., Oneco, Ct 
> 2 

Wm. Tucker, assistant 
woolen mill, Blackinton, 
ot W. Fitchburg, Mass. 

George Hird, yarn department. Glen Falls 
Worsted Mills, Moosup, Ct.; formerly of 
Providence, R. I 

Thomas H. Webb, manager cotton mill at 
Hillsboro, N. C.; formerly manager Ala 
mance Mills, Burlington, N.C, 

J. H. Divine, Holden, Leonard & Co.’= 
Bennington, Vt.; formerly boss 
with C. Glennon & Son, Dalton, 

Thomas F. Shea, Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, 
N. H.; formerly with the Queen City Cotton 
Co , Burlington, Vt. 

Charles O. Smith, Totokett Mills, Norwich, 
Ct.; formerly second hand carding, Falls 
Mills, Norwich, ct 

Charlies E. Cromwell, fora long time second 
hand of carding at the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Ct., has accepted the po-ition 
of overseer at the Slater Mills, Jeweit City, 
Ct. ' 

John Flannigan, formerl, of the Harris Priv 
ilege Mill, Woonsecke’, R. 1.; new overseer 

Broad Brook (Ct. 


Oneco 
; formerly Maltaville, 


superintendent, 
Mass.; formerly 


mill, 
carder 
Mass. 


of wet finishing at the 
Mill, 

George Tyson, formerly machinist at the 
Ashton (R.1.) Mill tor several years, now 
accepts a similar po-ition with the 
Berkeley (R. 1.) Co. 

E. Russell Richardson, employed with C. E. 
Riley & C»., Boston, Mass., machinery im 
porters, for 15 years, now engages with the 
Howard & Ballough American Machine 
Co , Pawtucket, 

Frank P. W eymouth, for the past 30 years 
with the Androscoggin Mill, Lewiston, 
Me., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Farwell Mills, Lisbon, Me. 

Isane Leigh, formerly second hand in King 
Philip Mills, Fall River, Mass,; now over. 
seer weaving, slashing and drawing-in, 
Beaver Mills, N. Adams, Mass. 

Thomas Muringham, formerly boss dyer, 
Devonshire Mill, Goffs’ Falls, N. Y¥.; now 
in charge dyeing with Yuna, Kennedy & 
Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Fred C, Ww arner, formerly designer at Lap 
ham’s mills, Millbur v, Mass., bas secured a 
similar position at Rock v ille, Ct. 

D. B. Rodman, formerly 
Yadkin Falls Cotton Mill, Milledgeville. 

‘. ©., now has similar position with the 
Mountain Island (N. C.) Cotton Mill. 

Fred Campbell, formerly overseer of spin 
ning at Morris Mill, Amsterdam, N. Y.; now 
with Van Brocklin & Stover, Catskill, "N. : 3 
H. D. Buck, formerly of Bradtord, Ohio, 


eames new connections at Fort P lains, 
Nd 


superintendent, 
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John B. Ray, formerly overseer spinning, 
Slater Cotton Mills, Jewett City, Ct., has 
gone to same position, Grosvenor lale’ Co. 
Grosvenordale Ct. 

John M, Sargent, assistant overseer weave 
room, Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass.; 
formerly of Galveston, Tex. 

Thomas Sheehan, boss knitter, Cohoes Knit- 
ting Co,, Cohoes, N. Y.; formerly had same 
position with Pittsfield Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Andrew Wilbur, 
Co., Grosvenordale, Ct.; 
Morse Mill, Putnam, Ct. 

E. M. Leyden, overseer finishing depart 
ment, Cornwall, Ont.; formerly same po 
sition with Hawthorne Woolen Mills, 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

W. H. Matthews, Almonte, Ont.; formerly 
finishing department, Hawthorne Woolen 
Mills, Carleton Place, Ont. 

M. Herrick, assistant dyer 
Mills, Utica, N. Y.; forme rly dyer, 
Mill, Oriskany, N.Y. 

Walter Senior, overseer knitting, Marks Mfg. 
Co., Herkimer, N Y. “5 formerly with Switz 
Cc onde, Oswego, N 

Joseph Smith, second — card room, Riv 
erside Mfg. Co., Montmorency, P. Q., Can.; 
tormerly of Lowell, Mass. 

Frank P. Weymouth, superinteaodcent, Far- 
well Mills, Lisbon, Me.; formerly of the 
AndroscogginjMills, Lewiston, Me, 


overseer, Grosvenordale 
formerly with the 


, Globe Woolen 
Warner 


Acceptances. 


Napoleon Benoit, overseer weaving, No. 3 
Mill, W. Warren, R. I. 
John F, Timmerman, finisher, 
Woolen Mill, Pascoag, R. I. 
Horace Ayer, overseer, Dexter Woolen Mill, 
Dexter, Me.; formerly of Lisbon Falls, Me 
Benjamin Ladeau, Hebron Mills, 

Hebronville, Mass. 

John Sutcliffe, overseer carding in felt mill 
at Mystic, Ct ; tormerly of Millbury, Mass. 

Charles Wilson, of Olneyville; second hand 
twisting and spooling, Glenns Falls Wor- 
sted Mill, Moosup, Ct. 

Chas. H. Potter, finishing department, 
ville, (R. 1.) Mfg. Co. 

some H. Lawlor, boss 

N. J.) Woolen Co. 

Wm. Chisholme, overseer spinning, mill of 
M. Collins, Collinsville, Mass. 

D. E. C. Clough, in charge of spinning, spool 
ing and winding at the Beaumont Mill, 
By emerge S.C. 

Martell, in charge xh pee, Kent Woolen 


Clear River 


carder, 


Belle 


finisher, Passaic 


e Mills, Albany Mills, 

Cc. Clark, ceptnenient new cotton mill, 
Magedia, N 

L. B. Walker, superintendent new cotton 


factory, Laurens, 8. C. 
M. P. Brown. superintendent, 
Elberton, Ga. 


Swift Mfg. Co., 


Wm. Smitb, overseer spinning, Morril Mill, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Cc. P. Jackson Mill, 


Bailey, 
H 


boss spinner, 
Nashua, N. H. 


Chas. B. Maxfield, boss dyer, Thompson 
Bros.’ mill, Milroy, Pa. 
E. K, Atwood, overseer carding, Amory 


Mills, Manc hester » N. H. 

Edward Craven, charge of worsted depart- 
ment, James Roy & Co,. W. Troy, N. 

T. J. McNeeley, position with Kitson Machine 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

oO. B. Tilton, superintendent, 
Mill, Atlanta, Ga. 

s. C. Gregory, engineer and 
Gaffney’s (5S. C.) Cotton Mills, 


Exposition 


machinist at 
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C. I. Conroy, engineer, Clinton (Mass,.) Wor 
sted Co. 

Ernest Trumboldt, boss finisher, Geo, 
son’s mill, Chester, Pa. 

George Hird, foreman yarn department, Glen 
Falls Worsted Mills, Moosup, Ct 

F. FE. Olds, superintendent, Millfort Mill, Fort 
Mill, 8. C, 

Geo. Kiser, superintendent, Mi jena Cotton 
Mill, near Stanley Creek, 

John Giblin, overseer spinning, 
Brookfield, Mass. 

James O'Dell, overseer carding, Charlotte 
o. C.) Cutton Mill. 

*, - Roze, aveneeer he eens Cannon Mfg. 

. Concord, N. 

- “; West, overseer carding and spinning, 
Rome, Ga. 

Frank 8. Kale, nignt overseer, 
Mill, Pineville, ‘ 

David Davies, te buyer, D. Harrigan’s 
worsted yarn mills, W. Conshohocken, Pa. 

Phil. M. Smith, assistant superintendent, 
Henderson Woolen Mills, Henderson, Ky. 

James McKenzie, overse - Titus 
Sheard Mill, L ittle Falls, 

E. L. White, overseer dye ‘oo ld 
Biddeford, Me. 


Molli 


mill at N. 


Dover Yarn 


carding, 


York Mills, 


Resignations. 


John Supple, dyer, Millner & Co., Moosup, 
Ct. 


George Payne, spinner, 
pee, Mass. 


Dwight Mills, Chico. 


8.8. Campbell, boss carder 
Cc harlotte, Ss 

Jobn Flynn, overseer w 
Co., Shewville, Ct. 

Peter Jarvis, se aoae hi ind filling frames, Na- 
tick Mills, Natick, R. 1. 


R. M. Blanchard, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Owen Farley, overseer spinning, Pemberton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Nat Morton, boss carder, Black River Woolen 
Mill, Ludlow, Vt. 

John North, carder, Rock Mfg. Co., 
C 


, Ada Cotton Mills, 


paving, Glen Woolen 


overseer, Jackson Mill, 


Rockville, 


Peter Swift, overseer 
Co., Rockville, Ct. 
A. P. Thompson, overseer weaving, Warren 

Mill No. 1, W. Warren, Mass. 
Frank Farnal), dyer, Commercial 
Co., Ida Hill, Troy, N. 
J. T. Cole, head pone, 
Mill, Shelby, 
John 8, Nuttall, 
Brunswick, Can. 


spinning, Rock Mfg. 


Knitting 
Belmont Cotton 
New 


overseer spinning, 


R. M. Blanchard, overseer, Jackson Co., 
Nashua, 
James C canehew v, Cocheco 


superintendent, 

Print Works, Dover, N. H. 

Superintendent Brown, of the Greenwood 
Mfg. Co., Pine Meadow, Ct 

N.S. Dudley, overseer spinning, Duck Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Thomas Lacey, overseer weaving, Arnold & 
Perkins mill, Pascoag, R. I. 

Edward J. Byrne, overseer spinning, Crans- 
ton Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 

John Hollihan, overseer weaving, 
Mill, Phoenix, R. 


E. J. Tator, foreman knitting room, te nen 
daho Knitting Mill, Mechanicsville, 


8. Tu'tle, second hand, Jackson ak aahinn, 
N.H 


Harris 


Boyle, slasher tender, N. Adams, 


Tonomas 
Mass, 
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O. Allen, carder, W. Millbury,“Mass. 

R. O. Burleigh, overseer, Amoskeag Mills, 
Manchester, N. I 

Timothy Desmond, second hand, Ray Woelen 
Mill, N. Bellingham, Mass. 

C, A. Pender, superintendent, Swift’s Cotton 
Mill, Elberton, Ga. 

N. 8. West, Pelzer Mfg. Co., No. 4 mill, Pelzer, 
8. C, 

Hector McConnell, overseer beaming room 
and part of weaving department, She- 
tucket Co., Greeneville, Ct. 

R. B. Robinson, overseer carding, Patron 
Mig. Co., Sherbrook, P. Q. 

John Fry, assistant carding, 
Woolen Mills, Newcastle, Del. 
8. L. Johnson, overseer dyeing, York Mills, 

Biddeford, Me. 


Knowles 


Presentations. 


Richard Hill, on his resignation as superin 
tendent of the Clark Mile End Spool Cotton 
Co., E. Newark, N. J., was presented by the 
employees with a gold hunting case watch, 
with chain and diamond studded locket, 
while Mrs. Hill received a silver tea 
service. 

L. A, Henley, for over a year overseer of 
slashing, weaving and cloth department at 
the Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, 
N. C., on resigning to accept a more re- 
sponsible position, Was presented by the 
help with Masonic ring and scarf pin. 

Superintendent A. E. Adams, Whitinsville 
Cotton Mills, Northbridge, Mass., presented 
with a large easy chair on his wedding an 
niversary. 

E. L. Burdick, on resigning his position as 
overseer of carding room at Aldrich Mfg. 
Co.’s mill, Moosup, Ct., was presented with 
a gold watch by the help. 

James Green, overseer at Columbia Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass., was presented with 
silver ware on 25th wedding anniversary. 

Wm. H. Healey, clerk at the Merrimac Print 


Works, Lowell, Mass., presented with 
handsome gold chain by associates. 
Margaret Carroll, Cocheco Print Works, 


Dover, N. H.; onyx table »nd Dresden or 
nament by help in finishing room. 

W. Leeman, boss woo! sorter at Kunhardt’s 
mill, Lawrence, Mass., on resigning to 
move to California, was presented with 
$400. 

R. Hill, superintendent, Clark Mill, Kearney, 
N. J., resigns after 45 years’ service, and is 
presented with gold watch and silver tea 
service. 

George A. Smith, on leaving his position as 
overseer of spinning room of No. 3 mill, 
Grosvenordale, Co., N. Grosvenordale, Ct., 
was pre-ented with handsome chain and 
charm, and his wife with set of silver tea 
spoons. He will take charge of the spin- 
ning room at the Pacific mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

F. H. Talcott, who has resigned as overseer 
in the Gilbert Co.’s mill, Ware, Mass., was 
presented with purse of $50 from the em. 
ployees in the finishing department, 

After nearly half a century of faithful ser 
vice with the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
Lowell, Mass , George W. Crown has re 
signed. Besides some complimentary res 
olutions, he was presented by the com 
pany with a large and elegant silver cup 
lined with gold, and having two massive 
handles. 

On account of ill health, Herbert D. Holman, 
overseer of the weaving department of the 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., has re 
signed, and will take a prolonged rest. He 
was presented with $50 by the employees. 


Matthew Enright has been presented with a 
luxurious easy chair by the spinners at 
Holden, Leonard & Co.’s, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The widow of James Linley, who was re- 
cently killed in Fall River, has been pre 
sented with $50 by the Spinners’ Union, 
The act was thoughtful, and greatly to 
their credit. 


Promotions. 


C. F, Tannebring, overseer weaving, Warren 
Mill No. 1. W. Warren, Mass.; formerly 
charge in No.3 Mill, same place. 

A. J.Muldoon, promoted to second hand in 
wool room of the E. Rockwell Mills, Fitch 
burg, Mass. 

Phil. M. Smith, promoted to superintendent 
of Henderson Woolen Mill, Henderson, Ind. 

W. Marshall Taylor, promoted to superin- 
tendent of cotton department of Wm. Clark 
Thread Co., Westerly, R. I. 

W. C. Robinson, treasurer, twine mill, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; formerly at Social M11], Woon- 
socket, R. I.; also at Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Alex. McPhearson of the Commercial Knit- 
ting Co., Ida Hill, N. Y.; promoted to full 
charge of the room at night. 

W.H. Rigby, formerly second hand plush de- 
partment Merrimac Print Works, Lowell, 
Mass.; now overseer ofthe white room. 

T. J. Donlon, formerly second hand in Nos. 1 
and 2 weave rooms, Hamilton Mills, Low- 
ell, Mass.; promoted to overseer of same 
rooms. 

J. H Comber, promoted to be assistant sup. 
erintendent at Merrimac Print Works, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Whitten, formerly overseer carding at 
Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H., has been 
appointed superintendent. 

Otis B. Gay, formerly overseer weaving Cen 
tral Mills, Southbridge, promoted to super 
intendent. 

Phil. M. Smith, overseer sewing department 
Henivrson, Ky., woolen mills, promoted 
to assistant superintendent. 

Hioward Gray. assistant superintendent, Co 
checo Print Works, Dover, N.H ; promoted 
to superintendent. 

J. Breeze, promoted to overseer of spinning 
department, Saxony Knilting Mills, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Smith, promoted from cleaner to sec 
ond hand in card room of Utica (N. Y.) 
knitting mill. 


Marriages. 


H. 8. Chad wick, president Charlotte Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., and Miss Blanche 
Dodsworth, of the same city. A number of 
Northern textile machinery manufacturers 
were present at the wedding. 

In Portland, Oregon, Wm. E. Jones, of the 
Boston wool firm of Hallowell & Me 
Donald, and Miss Lillian Durham, daugh- 
ter of R. L. Durham. 

E. Carney, second hand at K. P. Mill, Fall 
River, and Miss Jennie Dumont. 

J. Coburn, clerk at Lewiston (Me.) Woolen 
Mill, and Miss Edith Blanchard. 

Richard Clemmy, second hand weaving de 
partment, American Linen Mill, Fall 
River, Mass., and Miss Catherine Duffy. 

Win. Warren, president, Wm. Warren Thread 
Works, Westfield, Mass., and Mrs. H. B. 
Rotch, of Amherst. Married at Milford, 
N. H, 
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Deaths. 


A. W. L. Booth, 35, overseer of the card 
stumping department of the Brussels Car 
pet Co., Clinton, Mass. An excellent over- 
seer; he was prominent in local Odd Fel- 
lowship circles, and a member of the 
school committee. 

John L. Capron, 26, member of the new 
woolen manutacturing concern of Cole, 
Senior & Co., Medway, Mass.; drowned 
while repairing a dam. 

Clarence L, Farrington, Holyoke, Mass., for 
20 years pay master of the Hadley ¢ vg nee 
He was noted for the accuracy of his work. 

Joseph Shaw, 44, boss spinner in the mill of 
Edward Hoyle, West Millbury, Mass.; at 
insane asylum, Worcester, Mass. 

N. J. Shaw, 55, late master mechanic, Far- 
well Mills, Lisbon, Me. He once repre- 
sented the dis'rict of Lisbon and Webster 
in the State legislature. 

S.Green, employee. Grosvenordale Mills, 
North Grosvenordale, Ct. Killed in eleva 
tor accident. 

Geo. Eastwood, 60, for many years foreman 
ot dyeing at the Boston Flax Mills, East 
Braintree, Mass, 

Thomas Hartley, overseer at the American 
Print Works, Fall River, Mass. 

George Keats, overseer of weaving at the 
Wey bosset Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 

Jobn 8. Jaques, 8, shuttle manufacturer; for 
more than 40 years in business at Whip 
ple’s Mills, Lowell, Mas-. i 
the oldest residents of that city. 

Elijah Shaw, 76, a prominent woolen manu. 
facturer, and one of the founders of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N.C. He was a very 
liberal man, and gave large sums to church 
and charitable work. 

Richard Partington, Taunton, Mass. He was 
once a manufacturer at Providence, R. LI., 
but later ws proprietor of a bleaching and 
dye house at Patchogue, L. I 

Benjamin Cragin, 81, Westerly, R I. From 
1862 to 1875 he was superintendent of the 
Babcock & Morse woolen mills. 

David F. Wood, 78, satinet manufacturer, 
Northboro, Ma~s. He was a man ot typical 
New England character, and by thrift, in 
tegrity and persistent labor, secured a suc 
cesful career. 

Charles Radcliffe, 50, for many years foreman 
of the tendering department of the Lons. 
dale (R. 1.) Bleachery. 

B. Hart, 78, formerly boss mule spinner at 
Nimaquit Mill, Bristol. 

Thomas M. Bowers, 50, shoddy manufacturer, 
Chester, Pa. 

r 4 all, 58, as-istant pay master of 

gy ey oat ee Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 
He was vice-chairman of the Board of Edu 
eation, and an enthusiast in matters per 
taining to art 

Joseph McLean, 60, carpenter at Amoskeag 
Mill, Manchester, N. H 

’ Taylor, 75, Auburn, Me. He was formerly 

a —. manufacturer at Harrison and 
East Poland, Me. 

Henry Phillips, clerk at the Potomska Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Joseph Shaw, 44, boss spinner, Hoyle Mill, 
West Millbury, Mass. 

George Keats, overseer weaving, Wey bosset 
Mill, Providence, R. I. 

M. P. Hall, 58, assistant pay master, Amos 
keag Mill, Manchester, N 

7. Henry Wicks, 68, traveling salesman for 
the past 25 years for the Davenport (Ia.) 
Woolen Mills, 


He was one of 


Richard Nicho!so., Lewiston, Me. He came 
from Manchester, England, over 40 yeurs 
ago, and has been a second hand in the 
mule spinning departments of the Hil), 
Continental, and other corporations, 

David Davies, Jr., 19, wool sorter, Union 
Worsted Mill, Philadelphia. Drowned 
while skating. 

S. Gereaue, elevator man, cotton mill, No. 
Grosvenordale, Conn. Killed in accident. 

James Morning, superintendent, Henderson 
Woolen Mills, Henderson, Ky. 

John Calvin Hall, 63, Boston. He had held 
the position of wool buyer for Nichols, 
Dupee & Co. for 30 years; had been a mem 
ber of the Common Council and Board ot 
Aldermen ot Chelsea, Mass., and was a 
member of various secret societies. 

Mrs. Abbie G. Slater, widow of the late H. N. 
Slater, woolen manutacturer, of Webster, 
Mass. 

John Hoyt, fini-her. Faulkner & Colony Mfg. 
Co., woolen manufacturers, Keene, N. H. 

8. Mott Titus. 75, Asbury, Mo. For many 
years he was proprietor of the Hampden 
Woolen Mill, Delhi, N. Y. 

Jobn D. Banks, 45, Lisbon, Me.; second hand 
at different times in Hill, Farwell and Con. 
tinental Mills. 

Timothy Risley, 74, Olneyville, R. I. After 
working for 20 yt ars as wool finisher in 
the Harris Woolen Co.’s mill in Woon 
socket, he served as superintendent of the 
Weybosset Mills, Olneyville, until failing 
health necessitated his retirement trom 
business. 

Frank Borraclough, 75, for many years over 
seer of wool sorting, Pacific Mills, |.aw- 
rence, Mass. 

Wm. W. Coffin, 65, Jersey City, N. J.; treas 
urer of Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y. 

J. D. Ranks, 42, second hand of weaving, 
Hill Mill, Lewiston, Me. 

Peter Sinclair, 55, wool finisher, Southbridge, 
Mass, 

James 


Brierly, manufacturer of weavers’ 
reeds, Whitesboro, N. Y. 


Benjamin D. Bacon 58, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
1886 he begun his connection with the dye 
stuff trade as office manager for William J 
Matheson _& Co., Ltd., Front St., New York 
Four years later he was elected vice-presi 
dent and treasurer of the company, which 
office he held up to the time of his death 
He was highly respected an’ honored by 
his fellow employees, as well for his busi 
ness ability, as for his earnest, honest life. 

)». H, Wagg, overseer of weaving, Cabot Mil), 
Brunswick, Me. 

James Morning, formerly boss weaver at 
Camden, Versuilles and Henderson. 


Common Hosiery Yarn. 


MADISON, CONN., Mar. 7, 1896. 
Editor Textile World 
Dear Sir: Can you tell me who spins for 
the market a common yarn like that from 
which the enclosed sample was knit? I 
want it tor a low quality of tashioned ribbed 
bicycle hose. Such yarn is usually spun by 
the hosiery manufacturers themselves. 
Yours truly, 
H. J. GRISWOLD. 
[O. H. Sampson & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos. 
ton, can furnish a yarn practically the same 
as sample. Or if you wish it made to special 
order, the Guerin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R.I., can fill the bill. You can correspond 
with both concerns.] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an. 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
tye any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are espe- 
cis lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis- 
cussion on the views expressed. All in. 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Chose the Best. 


New YORK, Jan. 8, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you please send me a sample copy of 
your journal, in order that I may send same 
io Russia. I am requested by a Russian 
cotton manufacturing concern to send them 
a sample of every journal published tn this 
country, in order that they may select which 
is the best for them to subscribe to. 

Thanking you in advance, I remuin, 

Yours very truly, 
V. POLEVOY. 
[THE SEQUEL.] 

On Feb. 19th we received Mr. 
check for $2.50, to pay subscription for one 
year for the Russian company, viz., the 
Jaroslavskaia Bolshaia Manufactura, Jaros 
lavl, Russia. They the TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


Polevoy’s 


chose 


Form Boards. 


CaNTON, MASS., Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell us where we can get form 
boards for ladies’ underwear, also pattern 
paper. Yours truly, 

D. 38. 

[You can get the form boards from JosJ4T. 
Pearson, 1815 Taylor St., Kensington, Phila., 
who carries a full line of all drying boards 
tor underwear and hosiery. 

If by pattern paper you mean design paper, 
such as is used by designers in woolen mills, 
we have a limited supply in stock, for which 
we charge 5 cents asheet. Size of sheet is 
15x17.] 


Higher Gloss Wanted. 


February 12, 1896. 

Editor Textile World: 
I enclose a sample of knitted silk, and 
would ask if you know of any process by 
which I can obtain a higher gloss after dye 


ing than it now bas. Yours truly, 
HEINRICH 


[After careful examination, we find noth 
ing peculiar about this fabric, as far as the 
dyeing is concerned. At first, suspected a 
trace of cotton in it, but on testing, find 
none. In our estimation, the trouble results 
from the goods not being carefully handled, 
which has caused the fibre to rough up, and 
the beauty of silk fabrics is a smooth, clean 
and lustrous surface. If this cannot be 
aveided, would recommend singeing or 
shearing, preferably the former.] 


Bridesburg Spoolers. 


February 26, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 


We want some spool racks for the Brides 
burg spoolers. We have examined your 
publication to find who makes the parts of 
Bridesburg machinery, but fail to find what 
we want. Wish you would havethe makers 
write us. STARK THREAD MILLS. 


[We have answered you by mail. We 
agree with you that it would be desirable 
for the owners of the Bridesburg patterns to 
keep their sign up in the TEXTILE WoRLD, 
as there isso much of this machinery in use.) 


Knickerbecker Yarns. 


February 5, 1896. 
Editor Textile World 


Can you tell us what is meant by “‘knicker- 
bocker” yarns? 


Yours truly, 
¥. M. ¢ 


The term “knickerbocker” yarns is not in 
general use in the trade. What is piobably 
meant is a coarse, worsted yarn with loops 
ornubs. This yarn was quite popular some 
years ago, and was used largely on women’s 

also to some extent for men’s 
There is now some demand for it 
for ladies’ cloakings, and for men’s 
rough suitings, are made into 
knickerbockers and athletic suits, hence we 
presume the name “knickerbocker” yarn. 

In speaking of this matter to one ofjthe 
best posted men in the yarn trade, he was 
inclined to think that black and mixed 
coarse cotton yarn was sometimes called 
“knickerbocker” yarn.] 


and 
suitings. 


wear, 


also 
such as 


Black Velveteen. 


February 27, 1896. 
Editor Textile World 
We would like to purchase a black velve- 
teen suitable for mevium priced overcoat 
collars, that will not crock. Do you know 
of any manufacturer in this country who 
handles such an article? SCHILLBURG. 
We were under the impression that the 
Crompton Co. made this, but it seems that 
they do not. We should be glad to receive 


information.] 


Customs Textile Association. 


February 29, 189¢. 
Editor Textile World 
Will you kindly give me the names of the 
executive officers of the Customs Textile 
Association; also the location of their prin- 
cipal office, and oblige, Yours truly 
J. W.D., Mer. 
[The office of the Customs Textile 
ation is 108 Leonard St., New York, in 
New York Life Insurance 
Walter Stanton is president; 
vice-president; A. D. Julliard, treasurer; G. 
W. Bramhall, secretary; Alfred Ray, chair 
C, Hovey, gen 


Associ- 
the 
Co.’s building. 


Jobn Sloane, 


man executive committee; E. 
eral manager.] 
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Spinning Flax Waste. 


Editor Textile World: 


Please inform me where I can procure 
cost, specifications, etc. of a new system of 
spinning flax waste, invented in England. I 
have parties offering to put $25,000 cash into 
a plant,and I want to use this new system. 
Want to know cost, production, *. DM 


[The system has been described in March, 
May and February issues of TEXTILE WORLD. 
We have also put you on the track of parties 
who can give you information as to prices, 
etc.]| 


Water Level in Boilers. 


Editor Textile World: 

Which is preferable, to carry the water 
in a boiler at a constant level, or to allowa 
fall to first gauge and rise again once a day? 

[With horizontal tubular boilers, a con 
stant water level at second gauge—if water 
column is placed correctly—Is preferable. 
A drop to first gauge once a day would be 
but a trivial matter, and would have no 
noticeable effect. ] 


Power Belting Will Transmit. 
Editor Textile World 
(1) Please give rules for horse power oft 
belting at various speed, 
(2) And horse power of shafting; 
(3) Also data for rim speed of fly wheels. 
Worcester. ENGINEER, 
[Ans. tol. Multiply the diameter of the 
pulley in inches by the width of the belt in 
inches, aud multiply the result by the num. 
ber of revolutions per minute of the pulley. 
Then divide the total result by 2750 fors+ingle 
belts, or by 1925 for double belts. Formula: 
p’x WwW" xR 
2750 
will transmit within good 
limits. 
lt Sh power that double belts 
1925 
will transmit within 
limits. 
D"=—diameter of pulley in inches. 
W"=width of belt in inches. 
R=revolutions of pulley per minute. 


Ans. to 2. To find the horse power that 
wrought iron shafting will transmit within 
safe working limits, multiply the revolu- 
tions per minute by the diameter (in inches) 
cubed, and divide by the constant, 100, For 
steel shafting, divide by the constant, 62.5, or: 
Rx D* —H, P. of iron shafting. 

100 
RxD* 

62.5 
R=revolutions per minute. 
D—diameter of shaft in inches. 


Ans.to3. Multiply the weight of the rim 
by the square of the velocity of rim in feet 
per second, and divide the result by the 
force of gravity (32.16) multiplied by the 
radius of rim in feet. The quotient is the 
centrifugal force tending to disrupt the 


wxv? 
wheel, or Gxr —F: 


=Horse power that single belts 


working 


good working 


=H. P. of steel shafting. 
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Taking the tensile strength of cast iron at 
18,000 pounds per square inch, and multiply- 
ing twice the area in square inches of a sec 
tion of the rim by the tensile strength, will 
give the strength of the rim to withstand the 
centrifugal force. Compare the results to 
see if the rim has a sufficient margin ot 
strength above the centrifugal force; if it 
has not, reduce the velocity.] 


Computing Coal Consumption. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you give me arule for computing coal 
consumption from an indicator diagram ? 
Lawrence, d. L. C. 


[The coal consumption can be approximated 
from an indicator diagram, by first comput- 
ing the water consumption per indicated 
horse power, from the diagram, which latter, 
however, is misleading, as condensation is 
not accounted for, and leakage into and out 
ot the cylinder may balance each other. 

From the weight of steam at point of re 
lease, take the weight of compressed exhaust 
steam per stroke. Multiply the remainder 
by the number of strokes per hour, the result 
will be the pounds of water used per hour. 
Divide the result by the indicated horse 
power, which will give pounds of water per 
indicated horse power per hour. 

Then, assuming that each pound of coal 
will evaporate a certain number of pounds 
of water, dividing by that number will give 
an approximate coal consumption per I. H. P. 
per hour, This applies under various loads}. 


Coats and Vests. 





COUDERSPORT, PA., Feb. 18, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform us in your next 
issue where we can get coats and vests 
made? 

We would refer our correspondent to the 
" a omy fd of Wholesale Buyers ot Textile 
Fabrics,’’ in the January issue of the TEXTILE 
WORLD. Philadelphia and Pittsburg in his 
Own state, as well as all the larger manufac 
turing centres ot the United States, are repre- 
sented in the list.] 


Sulphite of Sodium Process. 


OGDEN, UTAH, Mar. 1, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly give us some 
information in regard to pulling pelts by the 
pre aeanyes J process? Where can we get 
sodium sulphite, its strength, how to use it, 
etc.? Weare pulling by sweating at present, 
but it requires too much time, and as we do 
not care to bother with that, would prefer 
the shorter process. Thanking you in ad 
vance for any information you may tavor us 
with, we are Verv truly yours, 

OGDEN WOOLEN MILLs. 

[You will find the first part of your query 
regarding the sulphite process very tully 
answered in the issue of the TEXTILE WorLD 
for December, 1895. Sulphite of sodium can 
be purchased of Stone, Timlow & Co., 4 and 6 
Warren St., New York, as they make a 
specialty of it for pulling purposes.] 
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Figured Pique Weaves. 





For the Textile World, 


Pique weaves are principally used in 
the manufacture of bed quilts and of 
cloths for shirts and fancy vests. These 
fabrics are woven so that the weave pro- 
duces the pattern effect. They form a 
double cloth, and the binding of these 
two cloths together forms the pattern ; 
where they bind together they are 
merged into one cloth, and this pro- 
duces a raised effect, except where the 
cloths are bound. 
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FIG. 1. 
These fabrics are usually constructed 
with two ends and two picks face, to 
one end and one pick backing. In plain 
pique fabrics, the warp forms lines 
across the fabrics in the direction of 
the filling. This effect is obtained by 
weaving the two cloths as separate 
cloths for the desired number of picks, 
and then uniting both cloths in one; 
this gives the cushioned effect previously 
mentioned. 


The figured pique fabric is designed 
in the same way as the plain. But in 


figuring, a great variety of patterns and 
large effects can be obtained. 

Fig. 1 is a pique weave, that is, it is 
the foundation for one of these weaves, 
and, for the sake of clearness, no stitch- 
ing is shown. The face warp is usually 
very much finer than the back, and both 
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are white, but in the illustration, the 
face warp is shown by the white ends, 
and the back by the darkened ends. 
The filling is also indicated in this way. 

Two ends and two picks face are used, 
to one end and one pick back. The 
face fabric is on the plain }weave shown 
in Fig. 2, and the back fabric on that in 
Fig. 3 

Fig. 1 is an enlarged section of the 
two fabrics as they are before binding 
together, for if, as shown, they are dis- 
tinctly separate, the cloths nowhere be- 
ing joined. 
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This joining of the two plain cloth 
fabrics is where the opportunity is given 
for fancy figuring; if only a harness 
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loom can be used, it is necessarily re- 
stricted, but if a Jacquard, a great vari- 
ety of designs can be woven. Before 
proceeding to join the fabrics, which is 
done by binding the back warp over 
two face picks, the plan of binding 
should always be indicated on design 
paper. 

Fig. 4 is a plan for the binding of 
two plain weave fabrics, and the full de- 
sign obtained from these two fabrics and 
this binding is shown in Fig. 5 

The binding of the two cloths is 
counted off on the back cloth entirely, 
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A Japanese Cotton Mill. 


There is much being said, at the pres- 


ent time, regarding the competition of 


Japan with American industries. In 
certain quarters, persons are disposed 
to make light of this competition ; there 
is little doubt but that the «*Yankees of 
the Orient” will eventually make them- 
selves felt in this country. From crude 
efforts at the 


after better 


first, they are every year 
reaching grades and larger 
quantities of whatever article they at- 


tempt to manufacture. 
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and every raiser in the plan makes two Japan, in the last twenty-five years, 





raisers in the full design. .The fullness 
with which the face fabric stands up 
between the bindings is regulated by 
the use of stuffing or wadding. This 
consists of heavy filling threads, which 
bind between the two fabrics, and do 
not show on either the face or back. 

These, weaves make very desirable 
fabrics and flower patterns, and are popu- 
lar when produced in this way in bed- 
spreads. 


has made herself master of ey ery science, 
the West has so 
Not only has she 


art and industry. that 
laboriously built up. 
made herself master of these, but is 
rapidly preparing to compete with her 
tharkets of the 


with her products in them. 


teachers for the world 


The first tentative effort was made to 
introduce the English or modern system 
of cotton about 


manufacture, 1865, 








COTTON 


first small mill was built. 


Progress, slow at first, has since been 


when the 


rapid, and now, with existing mills 
which number over sixty, and new ones 
projected, the country will soon possess 
1,000,000 spindles in full operation. 
The new industry has taken firm root, 


and is no longer dependent for success 
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upon European supervision, the best 
men of the country having been so care- 
fully trained to deal with every phase of 
the management, that they have now 
dispensed with every European manager, 

How they have been enabled to do 
this 


may be briefly stated, premising 
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that the information was given by an 
English manager who has served an en- 
gagement of several years in the coun- 
He had not 
duties of his position, before a 


try. long commenced the 
smart 
and intelligent young Japanese clerk 
became a constant attendant, never 
leaving him whilst he was at his work. 

Everything he did, and every direc- 
tion he gave, from the most trivial mat- 
ter to the most important, was faith 
fully recorded, and entered up for use 
on future occasions. They thus laid up 
a store of the best managerial practice 
Indeed, the entire policy of the people 
was to acquire the fullest knowledge 
possible as soon as ever they could, in 
order to dispense with the expensive 
supervision of Europeans, which we be- 
lieve they have now entirely done 
That they are now capable of managing 
English aid, we gather 


well without 


from a native Japanese paper, which 
reports that the cotton spinning compa- 
nies have, on the whole, realized eh- 
couraging results during the first half of 
the present year. 


The yarns spun in most of the mills 


range from S's to 56's, but seldom Zo 
below 12’s or exceed 24's. Efforts are, 


however, continually being made to go 
higher, which no doubt are in the wity 
of success, as 


a continually increasing 


quantity of American cotton is being 


imported for the purpose. The favor- 
able results given above are attributed 
to the success of speculative purchases, 
in view of the revival of trade after the 
war, to an increase in the price of yarns, 
and a reduction in the cost of coal 


On this page we show a view of a 


cotton mill in Japan. It is the mill of 
Takioka Spinning Company, situated 
at Yokoto-mura, in the 
Ktchu. 


province of 
The plant consists of 5000 ring 


spindles, and the necessary openers, 


scutchers, carding engines, drawing, 


slubbing, intermediate and roving 


frames. ‘The machinery throughout has 
been constructed to spin the quality of 
yarn that can be produced from Japan- 
cotton. ‘This is a 


ese-grown crisp, 
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short-stapled fibre, of the rough Peru- 
vian type, but with the special charac- 
teristics of that variety considerably ex- 
aggerated. It is of the same quality in 
every respect as that grown on the main- 
land in China. The illustration is a re- 
production of cut published in the Tex- 
tile Mercury, Manchester, Eng., and is 


kindly loaned us by the Dry Goods 
Chronicle, New York. 

From an account of a visit to the 
Kanegafuchi Mills, published in a lead- 
ing Japanese journal, the Textile Mer- 
cury, condenses a number of interesting 
details, which, it says, apply to many 
of the more important companies. The 
machines of the mill are kept at work 
day and night, without intermission. 
The aggregate number of spindles is 
over 30,500, with a producing capacity 
of about 23,000 catties per 24 hours ; the 
number of men employed isa little over 
2100, and the number of women 3700, 
regularly working for 12 hours, out of 
which 40 minutes are allowed for meals 
and 15 minutes for change of dress at 
This is 


not the only factory, of course, where 


the close of the day’s work. 


the machines are kept going day and 
night. In all the spinning factories 
throughout the Empire a similar method 
is pursued. 

At the Kanegafuchi Mills, the labor- 
ers, women included, take turns of night 
The 
women range between 4 1-2 and 19 sen 


labor every week. wages for 
per day, the majority receiving 8 sen. 
The factory has a building for girls who 
The 


sen per meal. 


desire to live in the compound. 
boarding expenses are 2 
It has also a place set apart for sick 
people, where they are attended gratis 
by physicians in the service of the com- 
pany. Patients are required, however, 
to pay for the medicines they receive, 
but they have the advantage of being 
allowed to defray the costs by instal- 
The 


company has also a savings system tor 


ments out of what they earn. 
its employees, and it enforces saving 


within certain limits. Thus out of a 
monthly stipend of from 2 to 3 yen, 5 


sen at least must be set aside, and in 


the case of salaries above that figure, 
the rate is 5 sen in every yen. An em- 
ployee is not entitled to receive the 
money thus saved, except on leaving 
the company’s service or in the event of 
falling sick. There is, further, a sys- 


tem of voluntary saving, interest at the 


g, 
rate of 10 per cent. being allowed on 
all money put aside under this arrange- 
ment. This latter method was inaugu- 
rated in the spring of 1892, and already 
a sum of over 1800 yen has been saved 
under it, the largest amount standing to 
the credit of 
57.40 yen. 


any one person § being 





Fabric Printing Machines. 


Three classes of fabric printing ma- 
chines are used in England —the three 
color printing machine, for printing ene 
side of the fabric only; a machine which 
has recently been introduced for printing 
both sides of the fabric, and what is 
known as the intermittent machine, ow- 
ing to the intermittent action of the 
rollers during printing. 

The working of the machine for print- 
ing on one side only is as follows: The 
pattern to be printed is engraved upon 
copper rollers. These rollers are placed 
on mandrels, in bearings arranged in 
rotation and radial to the bowl or 
cylinder of the machine. The cloth is 
first batched upon an axle or centre, 
supported on projecting arms, or 
‘‘horns,” placed at the back of the ma- 
chine. This centre is controlled by a 
hand brake for regulating the tension on 
the cloth in passing through the ma- 
chine. The metal cylinder or ‘‘bow],” 
is wrapped in several folds of strong 
cloth, and these, together with a contin- 
uous and endless woolen blanket, form 
the printing pad, upon which the en- 
graved rollers, acting on the cloth press. 

The colors are distributed on the en- 
graved rollers by wood rollers, revolv- 
ing in copper boxes filled with color, 
and in contact with the engraved rollers. 
The color which adheres to the unen- 
graved part is taken off by flat steel bars, 
or “doctors.” A second set of bars is 
provided for getting rid of the fluff, or 
lint, from the rollers; these are termed 
“linting doctors.” 
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On leaving the machine the cloth 
travels by a series of pipes, or chests, 
heated with steam, by which the colors 
are set, and then passes over steam 
heated revolving cylinders to complete 
the drying. The blanket which supports 
the cloth as a pad during the printing, 
is also passed over a separate set of dry- 
ing surfaces, and being arranged in end- 
less form passes into and out of the ma- 
chine, continuously, while the cloth is 
folded and taken to the finishing depart- 
ment. 

On the machines used for printing 
both sides of the fabric, known as 
“duplex” the same pattern may be pro- 
duced on both sides of the cloth. This 
machine may perhaps be better under- 
stood by describing it as a combination 
of two machines with their back rollers 
omitted. ‘There are two printing cylin- 
ders, or bowls, revolving in opposite 
directions, but at the same speed, each 
having its own set of printing rollers. 
As in the case of the ordinary, or single 
sided printing machines, each cylinder 
or bowl has its own arrangement of 
continuous bianket. 

The cloth to be printed is led into the 
machine on the under side of the back 
bowl, passes upward between it and its 
set of printing rollers: then taking a 
downward course, passes from the back 
to the front bowl, and between it and its 
set of printing rollers; then taking a 
downward course, passes from the back 
to the front roll and between it and its 
set of printing rollers. Thus both sides 
are presented to the two sets of similar 
rollers alternately. 

Though primarily a duplex machine, 
it is so arranged that the cloth may be 
presented on one side only to ali sixteen 
printing rollers, thus enabling any 
number of colors up to sixteen to be 
printed on one side of the cloth. 

For this purpose, however, the two 
bowls must be made to revolve in the 
same direction. The general arrange- 
ment of color furnishing, cleansing etc., 
is similar to that of the ordinary single 
sided machine. The special feature of 
this machine, is that one bow] with its 
side frames, and set of printing rollers 
is adjustable in parallel lines, bodily 
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toward, or away from, the other bowl. 

This arrangement facilitates the lap- 
ping of the bowls, and by allowing them 
to be brought very close together, pre- 
vents the cloth from stretching as it 
passes from one bow] to the other, there- 
by securing an accurate register or coin- 
cidence of pattern on the two sides. 
Another advantage accruing from this 
method of construction, is that the rela- 
tive positions between the two sets of 
printing rollers, and their respective 
bowls, remain undisturbed while adjust- 
ing the distance between the two bowls. 

The intermittent printer, so called, on 
account of the intermittent action of the 
printing rollers during the printing of 
the class of goods known to the trade as 
shawls, dresses, saries, chowls, etc 
chiefly made for Eastern and 
markets. 

The patterns in this class of work are 
usually divided in three different en- 
graved parts, termed the ‘‘tail” or ‘cross 
bar,” the “filling” and the “border.” 
The border rollers run continuously in 
contact with the cloth, except in patterns 
where the border stops short at the 
cross-bar. 

The cross-bar roller prints at prede- 
termined intervals only, and directly 
they fall out of action the filling rollers 
come in contact with the cloth, and print 
until it is their turn to drop out. The 
pressure required for a clear impression 
of certain designs is considerable, and as 
the action of lifting must be rapid to in- 
sure a well defined “cutting” line across 
the piece forming an accurate joint in 
the pattern, it is essential that the ma- 
chines be made exceedingly strong and 
rigid. 

Since the adoption of machinery in 
place of hand work to produce these in- 
termittent patterns, the advancement has 
been rapid, and the latest improvement 
is the introduction of electricity to work 
the intermittent action. 

In a ten color machine equipped with 
this electric apparatus, the changes 
made in order to print various lengths, 
(usually ranging from one or two yards 
to ten) may be effected in a few minutes, 
where as hitherto such changes have 
taken hours and sometimes even days. 


” 


Indian 
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The Upright Shear for Cotton. 


For the Textile World, 

There are two kinds of these ma- 
chines in general use at the present 
time, the Curtis & Marble and the 
Parks & Woolson, the former being 
manufactured at Worcester, Mass., the 
When 


are for shearing the 


latter at Springfield, Vt. used 
on cottons, they 
backs of light polka dot curtains, coarse 
and fine lenos, ete. 

The first thing to look at is the posi- 
tion of the They 
placed firmly on a level floor, in order 


shears. should be 
to avoid jarring as much as possible 
while in operation, also in position 
where the best and most light can be 
obtained, and so arranged that the light 
is thrown over the back of the operator 
on to the work before him; for, unlike 
the flat 
coarse work, everything has to be in 


ordinary shear for running 
perfect order, as anyone who has ever 
had any experience with these machines 
will testify. 

To give the reader an of the 


difficulties experienced in the operation, 


idea 


as well as a slight knowledge of the 
machine, let us suppose a machine to 
be running on an 8-yard curtain or 
leno, and that the machine is not work- 
ing satisfactorily, or to be more explicit, 
that it is not cutting clean, not drawing 
through even, thus causing puffs in 
front of blade and producing cuts in 
cloth, or having cuts on one side of the 
piece and not on the other, or one side 
cloth the 
the the 
These are all every day troubles 


of the sheared closer than 


other, or middle closer than 
sides. 
encountered by the operator, and even 
the 


for years frequently get bothered by 


old hands who have run machine 
some one of them and spoil a good deal 
of cloth before the difficulty is remedied. 

Let us take a look at each one of these 
troubles in succession. If the machine 
is not cutting clean, that is, leaving a 
ragged, uneven appearance to the bars 


or spots on back side of cloth, then it is 
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evident that the revolver is dull and ma- 
chine needs grinding. This is the most 
particular operation the shearer has to 
perform, and upon the correctness with 
which he does it depends the quality of 
the work turned afterward. In 
grinding, the material used is oil and 


out 


emery, and a hone made of wood and 
from 14 to 18 
inches in length including handle, and 


leather. The wood is 
hollowed out about 1 1-2 inches in depth 
down to handle, also to outer end, leay- 
ing a place to tack on the leather strap 
ateachend. The strap should be about 
1 1-2 inches in width, the hollow in the 
wood allowing it to give when applied 
to revolver. If ashear is ground often 
the operation is not so tedious, nor does 
it require as much attention and can be 
done by using the flour of emery and 
oil only, otherwise a much coarser grade 
has to be used first and then finished off 
with the flour. 

The first thing to do preparatory to 
grinding is to give the machine a thor- 
ough cleaning by means of some good 
waste, giving special attention to the 
upper part, the lower being of lesser 
consequence. The main thing is to get 
the revolver as clean as possible. In 
order to do this and have a chance to 
the blade at 
time, the revolver should be taken out of 


examine ledger same 
the boxes at each end in which it re- 
To do this, take off the strips 
of oiled felt which cover it, by remoy- 
Then 


by removing screws in upper half of 


volves. 
ing the screws in each support. 
box, and taking that off at each end, 


be lifted out and off. its 


bearings, and set into the supports in 


revolver can 
rear of waste pan. In this position it 
can be turned around at will, brushed out 
by a stiff corn broom and afterwards 
The 
ledger blade should then be carefully 


cleaned by hand and use of waste. 


wiped and examined ; after which it can be 
replaced in the boxes and tops screwed 
on, care being taken to see that they are 
The 
revolver is then let off from blade by the 


clean and the bearings well oiled. 


set screws at back, until a piece of paper 
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can be run in between revolver and 
blade, and by turning blade will simply 
the 


effect along the entire length of blade ; 


bend it, not cut it. This must be 
then by means of a special belt, the 
revolver is made to run backward or 
the reverse of when in operation. 

The shearer then stands in front of 
machine and applies the hone covered 
with oil and emery, taking care to have 
the part of machine in rear of revolver 
well covered over, as a_ protection 
against the spatters from the whirling 
revolver. As fast as blade will bear it, 
the set screws at each end and middle 
should be tightened up gradually, thus 
blade 
against revolver, and causing the grind- 
When doing 


this the shearer must keep a vigilant 


throwing tip of more forcibly 


ing to progress rapidly. 


lookout on the temperature of his blade, 
and if any one place on blade heats up 
more than another, he should apply the 
hone to this particular place until it has 
been ground down even with the rest, 
but not rapidly enough tq draw the 
When the shearer thinks he 
has ground sufficiently, he can test the 


temper. 


result of his work, by putting a piece of 
wet tissue paper between the revolver 
and ledger blade, then by turning the 
revolver see how clean it cuts the paper. 
If a clean smooth cut is made the grind- 
ing is a success, Otherwise it must be 
continued until the test 
In making this test the entire length of 
blade should be tried. If test 
satisfactory, the work should be finished 


is successful. 
proves 


off by substituting fine flour of emery 
on the hone in place of the coarser num- 
ber. This will reduce the wire edge 
produced by the friction of revolver, 
ledger blade and emery. After this is 
done apply clean oil in the same man- 
ner, and allow machine to run in it for 
some minutes. The bevel in ledger 
blade is then complete. 

The next step is to take the revolver 
out again and set on stands in rear of 
waste pan, same way as previously ex- 
plained. The rest at front of machine 


1s then taken off, which allows free ac- 
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cess to front side of ledger blade; this 


can then be whetted very lightly and 
smoothly near top of blade, by the use 
of a small fine oil stone. This com- 


pletes the grinding and it only remains 
to put the machine together in good 
The 
first, then the oiled felt on top of re- 
the 


shape. revolver should go in 


volver, and lastly rest. The set 


screws must then be set up slightly 
until the blade will cut wet tissue paper 
the 


revolver should turn hard in its boxes, 


its entire length. If at any time 


it can be eased off by putting in as 
packing between the two boxes a little 
oiled paper, or anything else suitable 
which will raise the outside boxes a 
trifle. 


of ledger blade may be too tight, but in 


Or again the set screws at back 


this case the blade would soon heat up. 

When the cloth does not draw through 
even, puffing up and drawing into the 
revolver, producing cuts in cloth and 
sometimes springing blade of machine, 
making it necessary to regrind it, or 
cutting holes on side of cut, it is evident 
that something is wrong with tension. 
In this case examine the front of ma- 
chine, see that cloth turns in box freely, 
that it is properly threaded through the 


tension bars, and brushes work cor- 
rectly; if so, look back of the machine 
where the trouble will be located. 


Either the draw rolls are not doing their 
work, or there will be found bunches of 
waste wound around some of the rods 
the cloth 


should be removed immediately, but 


over which passes. These 
the trouble will nearly always be found 


with draw rolls. They should be 
speeded just enough to keep the cloth 
taut, not enough to wrinkle too much, 
for if too large a wrinkle is allowed to 
pass blade, on later examination of the 
cloth small cuts will be found along the 
course where the wrinkle was allowed 
to run; sufficient strain to keep the 
head pulled down flat on the head rest 
If, after this, 
cloth still continues to puff up, give 


is all that is necessary. 


the draw rolls an examination; see if 


there is any place worn too smooth on 
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which the cloth would slip, for there 
must be a good even tension across the 
of cloth, if the 
weights that press the top roll against 


whole face also see 
lower one are heavy enough to make 
the rolls keep in close contact with each 
other. After these things are looked 
after, should the cloth still continue to 
show cuts on the side, the only resort left 
for the shearer is to try a little more 
tension, or hold back with his hand the 
side of the cloth that is being cut, as it 
would be a slack woven selvage caused 
by the weaver, and if very bad it is im- 
possible for shearer to avoid a few cuts, 
but if the foregoing observations are 
attended to, there will be no puffing in 
front of ledger blade. 

In regard to one side of cloth being 
sheared closer than the other, this may 
be caused by ledger blade being untrue, 
than 
This should be remedied by 


out of line, one side lower the 


other. 
grinding, or the rest on which the head 
is supported may have become loosened 


and one end jarred down a trifle, or not 


having been properly placed after 
grinding. Again the thumb screws 


should be examined to see if the head 
is at the same distance from rest at each 
end; if not a few turns right or left of 
the graduated notches will remedy this. 
If these suggestions are observed, the 
difficulty will be removed. 


Another thing which might be men- 
tioned here is the chopping” noise 
made at times by the machine, and a 


stringy appearance of the spots or bars 
on cloth, looking as though the flocks 


had been pulled off instead of being 


cut. This occurs sometimes immedi- 
ately after a careful grinding, when it 


all 


It may be remedied by tighten- 


seems that everything should be 
right. 
ing up the set screws in back of head 
which hold the ledger blade against the 
revolver, thus making the space so small 
that 
if this does not stop the trouble, ex- 


flocks cannot be dragged through ; 


amine the position rest bears to ledger 


blade and difficulty will benoted there. 
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Use plenty of oil on all the parts re- 
quiring it, and particularly on the felt 
strips covering the revolver, for if these 
become too dry, the friction of the re- 
volver against the ledger blade in this 
dry condition, will, if allowed to con- 
tinue a short time, draw out the temper 
and ruin the blade. Several cases of 
this kind have come under the notice of 
the writer. It is a good idea for the 
back the head occa- 
test the of 


blade by running thumb or finger along 


shearer to throw 


sionally, and condition 


it from end to end. In shearing do not 
shear too close; leave a little allowance 
for the bleaching and finishing process, 
for if too close, the filling will pull out 
on face of goods and spoil their ap- 
pearance, 


Artificial Cotton. 

Artificial cotton resembles the natural 
product in that both are formed of cellu- 
lose, nearly pure. As nature bas pre- 
pared cotton by means of the elements 
of the air and soil, forming the cellulose 
in fine fibres and offering it in the state 
of cotton, to be transformed into what- 
ever is required; so the chemist in his 
laboratory takes the natural cellulose of 
the tree, and separates it from the 
substances with which it is combined, 
transforming it intothreads by means of 
suitable appliances. 

For this purpose fir wood is employed, 
being submitted to a series of mechanical 
and chemical operations, the threads be- 
ing drawn out and afterward rolied on 
bobbins. The material, when manufac- 
tured, resembles ordinary cotton, though 
having the slight defect of being a little 
less solid than the natural fibre, which 
can be easily corrected. 

The artificial product is worked and 
woven easily, and can be dyed as readily 
as natural cotton, and when passed 
through a weak solution of tannin and 
other reagents, will take every shade of 
artificial colors. It can be dressed and 
printed the same as tissues of natural 
cotton.—{ New York Sun. 
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Light Weights. 


At the present time most manufactur- 
ers are turning their attention to light 
weight samples. Some mills, which 
in the past heavy weight season 
dropped their regular fabric to manu- 
facture kerseys, are going to resume on 
the old fabric, on acecount of the bad 
state of the kersey market. 

It is always well to bear in mind in 
the getting up of samples that the prices 
of well-known makes in the previous 
season will be a good standard to regu- 
late prices by for the coming one, unless 
something happens to materially change 
the basis of values. The following are 
some of the principal makes shown last 
year and prices at which they were sold. 

The Hinsdale cassimeres were $1.25; 
this was a very sightly line of goods and 
some styles were made with twist. 

The Latonia cassimeres were sold at 
$1.00, and this fabric, if a little harder 
pressed in the finishing, would be an 
excellent example of the coming finish. 

The Central worsteds made by Far- 
well were $1.55. The Savoy worsteds 
in dark and light colors sold at $1.20 
and $1.55. 

Schagticoke made a fine line of cassi- 
meres at $1.10 and $1.25; these goods 
were also made with twist. They were 
sort of a cheviot finish and show value. 

Metealf Bros. & Co. had a Venetian 
at $1.75 which is a fair example of the 
colors which will beSdesired in cheaper 
grades of Venetians and covert cloths. 

The fine worsted stripes, also made 
by this firm, were $1.65. 

The Medford worsteds, a fine line of 
stripes, shown by the foreign depart- 
ment of James Talcott, were $1.25. 

Hockanum had a fine line of worsted 


cheviots at $1.50 and $1.624 ; the regu- 


lar worsteds were $2.624, $2.75 and 
$2.874, all less 10 per cent. 

The Springville worsteds were 82.874, 
cassimeres $1.75 and worsted cheviots 
$1.50 and $1.624. 

The Peacedales, a line of twist cassi- 
meres, were $1.124. 

The Washington Mills’ mix worsted 
yarn twills were in 12 ounce $1.00, in 
14 ounce $1.10. 

The Clinton Mfe. Co. had a line of 
plain weave cheviot cassimeres in ‘all 
wool” goods at 85 cents. The same 
concern also produced a better fabric 
at $1.10 and $1.15. 

The Livingston cassimeres were $1.50 
in the old-fashioned pin check effect. 

The Hyde Park cheviots were 624 
cents. 

Geo. E. Kunhardt & Co. produce a 
line of heavy yarn goods which are 
coarse with nub effects, which are the 
nearest fabric to a Scotch cheviot pro- 
duced in this country. These are goods 
which deserve the attention of the man- 
ufacturers. They sold last year at 85 
cents, $1.00, $1.05 and $1.17. 

The Fulton worsteds had a line of 
fine stripe effects at $1.25. 

Priestly’s worsteds were #2.124 and 
$2.25, less five per cent. 

Langham worsteds were $1.124. 

North Adams made a line of twist cas- 
simeres which are about the best fabric 


produced in domestic twists at $1.40 


and $1.75. 

Geo. E. Kunhardt & Co., in addition 
to the line already spoken of, made one 
consisting of twists and single yarns 
combined in the same fabric, which sold 
at $1.574, 81.424, $1.50 and 81.624 

The Delins, black corkscrew and 
worsted suitings sold at $2.25. 

Glendon twist and nub-yarn cheviot 


cassimeres were 00 cents 
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Lapham cheviot cassimeres were 90 
cents. 

The Globe fine worsteds were $2.374, 
$2.50, $2.624, $2.75, all less five per 
cent. 

Schagticoke, in addition to the line 
already mentioned, had one of cheviot 
' These 
goods are considered in the market to 


cassimeres at 70 and 80 cents. 


show great value. 

Simonis’ cheviots were $1.45, and 
some very neat worsted suitings were 
$2.10 and $2.15. 

Claremont cheviots sold at 774 cents. 
Farwell worsteds were $1.25, less five 
per cent., and the Dunellons $1.324. 

Broad Brook had a line of wool chev- 
iots over checked with mohair for $1.00. 

The Wanskuck piece dye worsteds in 
twills and doeskin weaves were $1.25, 
$1.50 and 1.75, all less five per cent. 

Clay’s 824 cents and black worsted 
suitings in granite weaves were $1.05 
and $1.15. 

Standish worsted cheviots, piece dye 
twills, were $1.50 and the mix worsted 
yarns $1.624; the fancy worsteds of 
this line were sold at $1.75. 

Silver Lake worsted pantings were 
$1.95, less five per cent. 

The silk mix suitings in basket and 
twill weaves were $1.75, less five per 
cent. Fancy worsted panting in light 
colors $1.85, less five per cent. These 
woods were backed with wool back. 

° The Inwood cheviots, sold by Othe- 
man, Dyer & Southwick, were 80 cents. 

The Rockville worsteds, a fine line of 
The Cannault 
cheviots were 724 and 874 cents. The 
Royals in fancy light colors were 75 and 


stripes, were $1.25. 


85 cents, less five per cent. 

These makes are some of the leading 
ones, and a fair idea can be gained as 
to which piece a fabric should be made 
to fit into the market, with the already 
established scale of prices. 

It is not very well known, but cloth- 
iers buy their goods according to a reg- 
ular schedule, and fabrics must be made 
to sell in accordance with this regular 
system of prices. The clothiers buy 
certain priced fabrics to make a suit to 
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sell for a regular price, and from this 
figure they will not deviate if the price 
is higher, even if the fabric shows 
merit. From this reason all samples 
should be made to conform to the 
fabrics already in the market. 





Covert Cloths. 


Every season there is some fabric or 
class of fabrics which will sell, no 
matter what may be the state of general 
trade. This fact is not readily ex- 
plained, but is generally admitted. 
This season, when everything is dull 
and manufacturers are casting about for 
something to make, if they are able to 
use and produce twist yarns they will 
find the covert cloths are one of the best 
fabrics to work upon. 

The covert cloth is nothing more than 
a doeskin, in which a twist warp is used 
with a single yarn filling. These fab- 
rics are usually woven on a fine harness 
doeskin. Great care must be taken in 
the production of the twist for the warp, 
for if it is not twisted evenly streaky 
goods will result. While these goods 
are more or less streaky, still, if care is 
exercised in the production of the twist, 
the streaks will be few in number. The 
yarn should be twisted on silk twister, 
and not made on the jack, for in this 
way a more even twist is obtained. 

The colors are always twisted with a 
white end, and should have about ten 
turns to the inch. The dark colors to 
be used for the warp twist, are olive 
greens, bottle greens, and olive browns 
and tans. This should be twisted with 
white, and in weaving the fabric the 
same color filling should be used as 
forms the dark color inthe warp. Thus, 
if a dark green and white are twisted 
together and used for the warp, the fill- 
ing should be a single yarn the same 
color as the dark green in the warp. If 
a light tan and white are twisted for the 
warp, the filling should be the light 
tan. 

These goods should be finished with a 
nap, which will give them a covered 
appearance. ‘They have been largely 
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used by the cloak trade in a 15-oz. 
fabric, and if the right fabric is ob- 
tained can be run all the year around. 
In heavy weights, they should be made 
about 22 “ozs., and in this weight a 
greater variety of colors is used, and 
the blue stains twisted with white, and 
the dark oxfords also twisted with white, 
sell -readily. They are used for top 
coats, and while they sell to the finer 
trade, they need to be made in both 
cheap and better grades. 

The regular twist 14-o0z. fabric is in 
some cases too high priced, and to cater 
to the lower grade a fabric should be 
produced in which the warp, instead of 
being twist, is a mix yarn used on a 
doeskin weave with a white filling. 
This fabric is well gigged, so the face 
is covered, and it readily passes for an 
imitation covert cloth. It should only 
be made in the cheaper grades of goods, 
85 cents 6/4 being the limit in price on 
this grade of stuff. 


Woolen Spinning. 





PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF WASTE. 





The waste problem in the woolen 
spinning room is always a live question. 
By the turn of a screw driver or the 
twist of a wrench the fixer is able to 
make, or save making, large quantities 
of waste. So first comes the proper 
adjustment of the mechanism of the 
mule head. Next, careful and trained 
spinners are needed, who will not only 
consider the quantity but the quality of 
the yarn they spin. Ranking third is 
the matter of preparing the stock. In 
past years this would come first, but 
builders of spinning machinery now-a- 
days produce a machine which will spin 
tender yarns, and yarns in which the 
percentages of waste are large, and in 
which the roving is poorly carded. 
Finally, an efficient overseer, or second 
hand, who will see that the required 
conditions for good work are carried 
out. 

Some fixers are so skilled in their art 
that they can adjust the drawing of the 
mule to such a nicety that even poorly 
prepared roving can be drawn one half 
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without much breakage and consequent 
waste. Others set the draft scrolls to 
draw too quickly or too slowly. A good 
rule to observe is that the longer and 
coarser the stock, the faster the carriage 
should back off, as the long, coarse fibre 
takes the twist quickly. If the ends 
break off close to, or between the roll- 
ers, it is a sign that the drawing is too 
slow. 

On finer work, if the roving breaks 
off about half way between the rollers 
and the spindles, when drawing, it is an 
indication that the carriage is backing 
off too fast. Short stock, or stock in 
which there is a liberal supply of waste, 
must be drawn slow. 

Nice, fine, smooth fibre stock will 
stand almost any sort of drawing, but 
such stock is rare, and the skill of the 
fixer is demanded in setting the mule for 
nearly every batch that comes along. 
The alteration in the speed of backing 
off the carriage will be made by loosen- 
ing the lower rope and taking up on the 
upper scroll rope, if a slower draft is 
required, and the reverse if a quicker. 

The draft set to conform to the grade 
of the roving, the general condition of 
the mule calls for attention. All tracks 
should be even and solid. A mule car- 
riage cannot run well on shaky tracks 
or floors, besides, if one section of the 
carriage is sunken, the faller wires are 
rendered untrue, and the yarn will wind 
under or over at times, thus causing 
waste. With a correct draft, good even 
tracks, uniformly tight belting, nut and 
set screws tight, caps true, bearing level 
and bands right, a mule will not make 
much waste from the standpoint of the 
fixing. 

The difference in the number of 
pounds of waste made weekly by differ- 
ent spinners is often a surprise to manu- 
facturers, who take spasmodic turns at 
having the waste of each man weighed. 
Some spinners will make twice as much 
as others on same work. This ought 
not to be. Waste in the spinning room 
is usually costly. Most of it has ei:her 
been partly twisted or has been kicked 
about on the floor with hard ends, until 
at night when it is swept up all of it has 
to go into the hard waste boxes. 

The first move in the right directiun 
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consists in having two sets of boxes on 
each mule carriage, one for hard and the 
other for soft waste. Insist that the 
spinners use them. Once the habit 
formed and it will be maintained, and 
much waste heretofore mixed with hard 
ends will be kept separate and run 
through the cards again. 

Trained spinners will keep the bands 
right. Spindle bands are important 
factors in the waste question. Many 
bobbins that get through all right are 
really waste, as they are made into 
waste in the spooling or weaving, owing 
to being too soft. It is the spinners’ 
business to inspect the bands frequently, 
say, upon cleaning up Saturday after- 
noons. 

All loose bands should be replaced 
with new. A loose band makes a soft 
end, and if the end happens to be woven 
as filling it will absorb more dye in 
piece dyeing and make a slat in the 
goods. The practice of allowing spin- 
ners an extra hour to cleaning and oiling 
up in detailevery week is recommended. 
During this hour all lint, waste, etc., 
should be removed from oil holes in 
caps to bearing, steps to spindles, and 
the button. Then a drop of oil should 
be deposited. A clean mule will make 
less waste than one in which the parts 
are gummed or filled with waste. 

The manufacturer must work off the 
waste made during carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc., and so lopg as he uses 
only the waste accummulated from the 
output of his own mill, it is not usually 
considered that the goods produced con- 
tain any but pure and new stock. It is 
when bales of waste from the shoddy 
mill are used in large quantities that the 
manufacturer is making yarns that will 
in turn produce an excess of waste. 
The home-made waste ought not to 
materially affect the character of the 
goods, nor be productive of further 
waste. Nor will it, if properly mixed. 
Hence the need of a good man in the 
picking and carding department. 

A man that will bundle an excess of 
waste into one lot, and but little into the 
next, when both lots are intended for 
same class of goods, usually makes a 
botch of the matter. The need of a 
systematical application of wastes is 


important, and is accomplished by est.i- 
mating just how much a certain lot will 
stand. It is the overdoing of it that 
results disastrously. 

The writer recalis instances in which 
100 lbs. of waste were added to 300-lb. 
batches, producing in the end 10 or 15 
lbs. of waste more than originally put 
in; whereas if but 75 lbs. of waste had 
been added, probably 50 or 70 lbs. less 
waste would have been made. 

Minor details of a moderate sized spin- 
ning room ordinarily receive the atten- 
tion of the second hand, although there 
are some mills in which the overseer is 
second hand, fixer andall. The average 
spinner usually considers the waste 
question a minor one, while in reality it 
is of great import. Whoever looks out 
for the management of the details of the 
room, however, can do much toward 
reducing the waste bill by a little ob- 
servation and instruction. He should 
observe how much his spinners are mak- 
ing. by looking into their waste boxes 
or about the floor, and if the amount is 
in excess of the average, he should give 
the spinner a few instructions. If the 
waste is piling up around the mule, as a 
result of poor splicing, give a lesson or 
two in the art of splicing. If from too 
tight or loose quadrant_chains, instruct 
how taut to ran the chain. If from 
poor fixing, set the fixer to work re- 
adjusting the parts frightly. If from 
poor carding, make a visit to the carder ; 
if from improperiy mixed or made stock, 
interview the superintendent. An ob- 
servation of some of the points set forth 
as above ought to lessen the waste 
product of any woolen spinning room. 





Weave Room Managers and Their Help. 


For the Textile World. 





There are fifteen classes of people re- 
quired to run a modern weave room in 
a large woolen mill. These classes 
are graded as follows: 1, superinten- 
dent of weaving; 2, overseer; 3, second 
hands; 4, cloth inspector; 5, fixers; 6, 
weavers; 7, pattern weaver; 8, helpers; 
9, harness cleaners ; 10 drawing-in girls; 
11, filling carriers; 12, winders; 13, 
menders; 14, cleaners; 15, designer. 
In numerous small mills, the superin- 
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tendent or the boss weaver is fixer, 
designer, mill wright and general me- 
chanic. But the up-to-date cassimere, 
dress goods or flannel mill of from 8 to 
20 sets of machinery, finds it profitable 
to have men to manage and others to 
work. The one or two-set mil] neces- 
sarily needs an overseer that can use his 
hands as well as his brain, but the 
larger mill can afford to employ men to 
direct. 

In an extra large woolen mill in which 
there is more than one weave room, 
not only is there an overseer over eacu, 
but a general superintendent of weaving 
whose duty consists in governing the 
work of the entire weaving department 
from the preparation of the warps to 
the burling of the woven cloth. He 
will have, perhaps, 300 people under 
him and will give his orders through the 
overseers. He spends much of his time 


in the pattern weave room, figures on 
the lots, is responsible for the production 
and for its character; consequently, the 
position is a responsible one. 

The overseer has the hiring of the 


help, sees that they attend to their work 
properly, and settles the difficulties 
which arise in his room. He must be a 
practical man, for fixers often get 
puzzled over a balky loom, and the 
overseer may have to remedy the diffi- 
culty. The overseer must furnish the 
fixers with chain patterns, estimate the 
number of picks per inch to weave in 
the goods, attend to a share of the 
books and pay account, keep things up 
in shape, discipline his help, and look 
after things generally in his room. The 
salary ranges from $2 50 to $7.00 per 
day. 

A second hand is usually a promoted 
fixer, who has plenty to do counting 
picks on looms, helping fixers who get 
into trouble with looms, keeps the time, 
acts as assistant boss, and in case the 
overseer is away, takes his place. In 
some mills the second hand gathera up 
and weighs the waste made at each 
loom. ‘This is in order that the waste 
may be kept down. The position ordi- 
narily pays from $1.75 to $3.00 per day. 

The cloth inspector of a fancy mill 
bas his hands fll. He must discover 
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miss and double picks, threads out, 
double threads, overshots, wrong draws, 
slats and other defects. These he marks. 
If they pass him and are discovered 
later, he is called to account. He 
usually has a couple of hands to aid him 
in mending bad places. There is much 
to worry acloth inspe tor. His pay is 
about $2.50 per day, but ought to be 
more. 

Loom fixers are well termed kings of 
the room. They can be independent if 
skilled. Fixers are supposed to keep 
their looms running, and if by skillful 
fixing they can do so without much 
labor, so much the better. Some 
fixers do their work so thoroughly that 
they keep every loom going and have sev- 
eral hours per day to loaf. Others tinker 
and bungle all day. The weavers and 
mill make more money out of the former 
fixer, for his looms are running while he 
sits upon the bench. Fixing looms is 
intricate work. The art comes gradu- 
ally. A very competent mechanic or 
engineer could not fix a loom unless he 
has had long practice. As long as his 
looms are in motion and doing good 
work, the fixer’s duties are performed. 
Wages from $1.75 to $2.50 a day. 

Fully 80 per cent. of the force of the 
weave room are weavers. Most of these 
are women. Men weavers are scarce. 
A weaver that can keep her loom well 
cleaned, oiled, in good running order 
and turning out a fair day’s production 
of perfectly woven cloth, is doing all 
that 1s required. (ood weavers can 
make $1.50 to $1.75 or more, while 
poor ones have a hard struggle to earn a 
dollar in a day of ten hours. 

A young man with some technical 
knowledge, is usually found at the pat- 
tern loom. True, the superintendent 
and the designer tell him what to’ make 
and how to make it, but many a pattern 
weaver has produced designs of his own 
that have sold well. The chances tor 
learning and for advancement are many. 
Pay about $2.00 a day. 

There are men and women helpers. The 
former are mostly boys and young men 
who help the fixers tie in warps, make 
picker straps, assist at chain building, 
etc. Pay about 75 cents a day. The 
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latter aid in ‘piecing ‘up ends when a 
weaver has a shuttle smash or harness 
break out. They also act as spare hands 
and run a loom when a weaver is away. 
Pay about 75 cents. 

Owing to the fact that the harness 
cleaner stands a good chance of being 
promoted to a fixing job, some pretty 
enterprising young fellows often occupy 
the position, although the pay is less 
than a dollar a day. Reeds and har- 
nesses must be cleaned from lint, dirt 
and foreign matter at end of each warp, 
and the cleaner’s duty is to do this 
effectually, also to replace broken and 
bent heddles and keep the harnesses and 
reeds in repair. 

In the plain cloth mill, the handling 
and drawing-in of warps is not hard, 
and young girls do the work for about 
75 eents a day. In fancy mills, however, 
in which double, cross and complicated 
draughts are required, some of which 
call for several colors in the warp 
threads, trained girls are needed. This 
is especially the case in double beam 
work. These latter girls receive about 
$1.25 daily. 

Boys and the older men find easy em- 
ployment at low wages in carrying bob- 
bins to the weavers, {and then taking 
away the empty bobbins, a job that 
paysonly about a dollar a day, and calls 
for more muscle than brain. So long as 
the carrier follows the tickets with 
which each lot is marked, there is no 
danger of making a mix. 

It is advantageous to have a winder 
or two in each room of 50 looms. The 
winder can be a small girl, pay about 
50 cents a day, who can go to the weav- 
ers boxes every hour or so and take 
away the half-run pieces of bobbins and 
wind them over onto full bobbins, re- 
turning them to the same weaver to be 
woven out. 

It is not always safe to trust to 
weavers to mend a bad place in the 
cloth. It is better to hire an experienced 
sewer who can artistically mend holes, 
overshots and imperfections in the goods. 
Such a woman can be had for about 
$1.00 a day. 

A clean floor under the looms, walls 
swept free from cobwebs and dust, 


clean windows and no dirt in corners 
always makes a room lighter and pleas- 
anter. A strong woman ata dollar a 
day can keep several rooms and halls 
clean. 

Designing is a separate branch, yet the 
success of the weave room and the mill 
depends greatly upon it. The designer 
is subordinate to no man except his em- 
ployer. He has his office. He studies 
new designs. He takes his time. Hecon- 
sults with the superintendent or over- 
seers. His pay depends on his -ability 
and on the size of the mill. Some de- 
signers get $3.00 per day; others get 
$5000 per year. 





Causes of Imperfections. 
For the Textile World. 


The class of goods ranked of neces- 
sity as “seconds” is usually well 
sprinkled with defects of a minor sort 
that first appear during the weaving. 
These might have been averted had the 
fixer been familiar with the source of 
the trouble. 

Among the most prominent sources 
of uneveness in woolen cloths, is that 
arising from irregular streaks in the 
direction of the filling. Warp streaks 
are produced in the warp and the loom 
cannot cause or rectify them. Filling 
streaks are of another character, and 
usually result from uneven filling, fill- 
ing of different shades, etc. 

At times, however, the mechanism of 
the loom is ‘out\jof order and makes 
streaks. If the take-up gear is worn, a 
tooth out, the pawl in poor condition, 
the weights unequal, or loose on the 
take-up lever, allowing them to slip to 
and fro, or, if the stud is loose that 
holds the take-up in place, streaks will 
be woven at irregular intervals. 

The take-up should be firmly set, 
otherwise the take-up mechanism will 
exert unequal strain on the cloth in pro 
cess of weaving and streaks will_occur. 

The introduction of automatic let-offs 
for loom warps has dispensed with the or- 
dinary steel or iron friction strap sys- 
tem in a majority of mills. At the same 
time, there are many mills in which the 
rope or strap system of retaining fric- 
tion or tension on the warp is still em- 
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ployed. When the strap method is 
used, care should be taken to put new 
cloth banding around the iron strap 
about twice a month, otherwise the cloth 
will wear through and permit the me- 
tallic strap to engage with the iron 
beam head, thus bringing metal against 
metal, making the let-off very irregular 
as this will cause it to jump, producing 
uneven tension on the warp yarns and 
creating slats in the goods. 

Where the rope method is employed, 
it should be seen to, that the ropes are 
kept free from oil or gummy matters. 
Also see that the ropes do not stretch 
enough to permit the weights to bump 
on the floor. Where the new styles of 
mechanical let-offs are in use, the duty 
of the fixer consists principally in keep- 
ing the parts correctly adjusted, the 
screws and studs securely in place, ete. 
There are no straps and 10pes to bother 
with in these. With a perfectly set 
take-up and let-off, streaks need not be 
produced through irregular tension on 
the warp yarns while weaving. 

Often the selvages of fine fabrics are 
so unevenly woven that they are rendered 
defective, and- have to-be sold below 
cost. Beside the patterns near the edges of 
the cloth are distorted in such a way 
that the effect is spoiled and the goods 
must again be marked imperfect. List- 
ings of goods are not so easily handled 
as a rule, as the rest of the warp. 

The listing is usually made up from 
coarser yarns and therefore weaves differ- 
ently. Beside a plain weave is used for 
it, and it winds looser. To take up the 
slack, the weaver puts in a number of 
bobbins, or stuffs in waste, between the 
folds of the cloth on the cloth roll near 
the edges. This serves to tighten the 
cloth, but it also tends to draw the pat- 
terns out of shape at the selvages, in ad- 
dition to injuring the appearance of the 
selvage itself. 

The fixer should endeavor to so skill- 
fully adjust the temples that the cloth 
will tuke up correctly at this part, thus 
obviating the need of using bobbins to 
fill out. A hook on t..e end of a strap 
and the latter weighted, will help in 
holding the listing tight. 

Floats or overshots are troublesome 
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imperfections. A float frequently arises 
from a knot catching about half a dozen 
threads of the warp, holding them in 
one place so that the shuttle passes 
above or below them. This cannot well 
be help.d by the fixer; but floats that 
arise from improper fixing can certainly 
be remedied. Harnesses too low or too 
high at either end of the loom will in- 
variably cause floats. 

If there are any bar hooks loose or 
broken on the harnesses, the heddles 
will not work steadily and floats will be 
produced. If there happens to be any- 
thing in the way to catch a harness or 
two, and prevent its free rising and de- 
pressing, floats will occur. Sometimes 
the steady hooks that hold the heddle 
rods in position are adjusted too far one 
way or tbe other, and this will cause 
floats every time. 

Shuttles that stagger badly, produce 
floats, as the points will occasionally dip 
beneath or go above bunches of warp 
yarns. If the reed is improperly 
cleaned, and if the spaces happen to be 
gummy or filled with foreign substances, 
the threads of the warp cannot work 
right and the shuttle will be permitted 
to pass above or below at intervals, re- 
sulting in floats. 

Aside from filling cutting, the main 
cause of miss-picks is usually traceable 
to defective setting or worn parts of the 
head-motion. If the temples contact 
with the reed, the filling will be cut 
and many miss-picks will be occasioned. 
A broken reed dent, a flaw in the-eye of 
the shuttle, or a very irregularly run- 
ning shuttle will cut the filling. 

If the harness-motion is timed too 
early or too late, miss-picks will be 
made. It should begin to turn and set 
the knives when the reed is about an 
inch from the cloth and coming toward 
it. If there are any badly worn balls, 
loose blanks, crooked fingers, warped 
knives, sprung jacks, siipped nuts or 
bolts, links badly worn at the connec- 
tion, balls belong to some other loom, 
or, in fact, anything out of order with 
the chain or the head motions’ mechan- 
ism, miss and double picks will be made. 

When a loom makes miss-picks fre- 
quently, and the cause is know. to be 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= ee WOOLEN MACHINERY 


WOOL PICKER, NO. 1. 


224 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 





rw American Napping Machine Co., 


Owns the Principal Patents 


on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibition and samples napped on application to any of jthe_following 


offices: 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., Builders and Selling Agents, North 


Andover, Mass. 


GEO. 8. HARWOOD & SON, 7 Water Street, Boston. 
Cc. J. JONES, Salesman, Mascher Street abv. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia. 
H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, Williamstown, Mass. 
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THOS. q (FLLOGG,| 


SKANEATELES, WN. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower ot 


TEASELS. 


Clipped and packed to any de- 
sired size. 


Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises. 

Now York Office, 96 & 98 Reade St. 
A. H. KELLOGG, Manager. 

os ondence solicited. Samples free sent 


b upon application. Write for Price 
L st N Ro. a 





McLAUCHLIN BROS,, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 
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in the harness motion, the best way is 
to give this part of the loom a good 
overhauling. It will pay to devote an 
hour or two to fixing the parts, re-ad- 
justing the mechanism that has slipped 
oat of place, cleaning out oil holes, sub- 
stituting worn with new fingers and 
jacks, etc. 


Brown’s Carding Engine. 
This 


ments by 


invention consists of arrange 


means of which fibrous ma 
terial passing through the engine is op- 
erated on in an unbroken fleece, and 
thus assists in the production of a worsted 


like yarn from ordinary wools without 


== 
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er and stripper card, but not so much, 
little of the 


with the worker, the wool going for- 


as very fibre goes round 
ward regularly under the worker, and 
over the small revolving roller towards 
the doffer, almost in an unbroken fleece, 
like a piece of cloth, the result being 
that the fibres are presented to the doffer 
straight and parallel. 

The dark line on the engraving shows 
the of the 


through the engine. 


course wool in its passage 


This system has 
hitherto been applied mainly to the card- 


er or condenser engine, and in some 


cases to the intermediate engine, but 
been 


has only ina very few instances 
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BROWN’S CARDING ENGINE. 


the subsequent operation of 


combing. 

Brown’s carding machine is similar to 
a garnett machine so far as that all the 
twelve rollers over the cylinder are 
workers except the last one nearest the 
the fancy, which acts as a 


in the triangular 


stripper, but 
space between the 
workers and the cylinder there is placed 
a small, plain, uncovered revolving roll- 
the 
preceding worker, and lays it on to the 


er, which carries wool from the 


cylinder to be operated upon by the 


next worker, and so on. The fancy is 
placed immediately over the doffer, as 
usual, and clothed in the usual 
lift the stock. 


ping just the same as an ordinary work- 


way to 


The card requires strip- 


applied to the scribbler engine. ‘lhe 
advantages claimed for this arrangement 
are superior carding, owing to the larg- 
er number of carding points, and the 
the 


wool through the machine, whereby a 


undisturbed or direct passage of 

greater production is obtained. 
Evan Arthur Leigh, successor to E. 

A. Leigh & Co., is the 


the United States for Brown's carding 


sole agent for 
engine, and interested parties may ad- 
dress him at 70 Kilby St., Boston. He 
is also agent for Platt Bros. & Co.'s re- 
McConnell & 


apparatus for 


volving flat engines, and 


Higginson’s grinding 
grinding the flats from their working 


surfaces. 
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A NEARLY AUTOMATIC= 


Seamless Hosiery Machine. 


Cuts out the splicing or re-inforcing thread and changes from the 
reciprocating to the circular knitting automatically. 








Equally well adap. 
ted for one-half 
Hose, Women’s 
Hose or Footing 
Ribs. 


Price, including 
One Cylinder, With- 
in reach of all. 


WE CALL IT OUR % AUTOMATIC. 


SCOTT % WILLIAMS, 


Office and Showroom: §. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Streets, 


2079 E. i A Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
e 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Scott & Williams New 7-8 Automatic. 


The Messrs. Scott 
nearly full automatic seamless hosiery 
machine as to practically make it a new 
machine, and one well worthy the at- 
The 


only part of this machine that is not 


tention of knitters everywhere. 


fully automatic is the insertion of the 
re-enforcing or splicing thread at the 
beginning of the knitting of the heel and 
toe. All other operations are performed 
automatically. The machine is built in 
all sizes, from the coarsest or least num 
her of needles, up to the finer gauges 
wool, 


It will work equally well on 


worsted or cotton yarns, and makes a 


shapely hose, much desired by the 


buyers. (The cut of this machine is 
shown in their advertisement on the 
opposite page.) 

The 


simple, and within the comprehension 


entire machine is extremely 


of the average help in hosiery mills. 
The cylinders are fitted with movable 
sinkers of improved design, that act 
kindly on the fabric. The 
are built either the 


machines 
with ordinary 
weight and rod stop motion, or a chain 
stop motion, as may be preferred. 

A novel feature of the machine con- 
sists in a device, that may be connected 
or disconnected at the will of the opera- 
tor, which will stop the machine at the 
end of the heel or toe, until the yarn is 
changed from the merino white heel and 
toe to the regular body of the fabric. 
It is then necessary to only start the 
machine, as all the preliminary opera- 
ations have been automatically per- 
formed. 

In the manufacture of ordinary half 


hose, in which it is desired to insert an 


& Williams, of 
Philadelphia, have so improved their 


extra or re-enforcing thread in the heel 


and toe, only two stops are made dur 
ing the knitting of a stocking, one at the 
beginning of the knitting of the heel, 
and one at the beginning of the toe, the 
cutting out of the re-enforeing or splic 
ing thread, and the change from the re 
ciprocating to the circular knitting be 
ing performed automatically It will 
be seen that by this feature of the ma 
chine a much greater production can be 
realized, as there is no delay in going 
from the slower motion, necessary whil 
knitting the heel or toe, to the very 
rapid motion during the cireular knit 
ting The machines are being practi 
cally operated at a speed of 90 revolu 
tions while knitting heel and toe, and 
270 revolutions during the circular knit 
ting. It is quite possible to run these 
machines 100 revolutions during reeip 
300 on the knit 


rocation, and circular 


ting. The cy linders are removable 


and a change of eylinders can be af 


moments It 


if desired 


fected in a few is also 
possible to change the gauge, 


The picking device has been grea 


simplified and much improved The 
outsicl 


lifted 


with the 


picking mechanism is all on the 
of the ey linder. The needles are 
and depressed in a direct line 
slot of the cylinder, thus entirely avoid 
ing side strain. The picking device is 


easy on the needles, and = thus 


very 
needle breakage is reduced to a mini 
mum. The needles themselves are in 
expensive, and can be bought in the 
open market at from ten to fifteen dol 
lars per thousand, depending upon 
whether the spring bottom needle is 
used, or the ordinary latch needle with 
bent stem. 

deviee for 


There is an automatic 


lengthening the stitch at the beginning 
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of the knitting of the heel and toe, which 
is independent of the judgment of the 
operator, thus ensuring great uniform- 
ity of work. This machine is so nearly 
automatic in all of its functions, that it 
has been called the 7-8 automatic. 
While this fraction expresses, perhaps, 
as well as any other, the automatic 
character of the machine, the term is 
entirely arbitrary, and 15-16, or 31-32, 
might more appropriately be used. Its 
automatic character practically adds an- 
other machine to the capacity of one 
operator, that is to say, the builders as- 
sert that one girl can as readily run 
four of these machines as she could 
three of the partially automatic ma- 
chines now on the market. Running 
four machines, a girl can turn off, say, 
twenty dozen pairs of 160-needle half 
hose in a day of ten hours. For half 
hose work, or for footing rib tops, this 
machine has no equal, the work turned 
off being sightly, durable, and much in 
demand by consumers. 

The machine is in daily operation at 
the office and show rooms of Scott & 
Williams, Rooms 3, 4 and 5, Knicker- 
bocker Building, S. W. corner Sixth and 
Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


As the season advances there are 
signs of a slight improvement, but busi- 
ness has been in a decidedly uneventful 
state for the past month. <A few extra- 
sized orders are reported from the 
West, though a liberal majority of the 
traveling men in that section had ample 
space in their books for entering more 
figures. The Southern states are show- 
ing up better in proportion than else- 
where, and finer grades are being asked 
for than ever before. ‘There has been 
a noticeable delay in the opening of 
heavy weight lines for fall trade. Chi- 
cago is rapidly developing into a dis- 
tributing centre for the hosiery and un- 
cerwear business, and this hustling city 
is in a position to give Eastern centres 
cause for alarm. 

Sweaters are receiving considerable 
attention this year, and estimates are 


made that the sales will run up to the 
neighborhood of 6,500,000 for 1896 
Combination suits, made to open across 
the chest, are proving quite a success 
A novelty this season is a stocking with 
buttons down the side and welt for the 
use of lady and children bicyclists. 
Golf hose is in brisk demand, as they 
are also used for cycling purposes. As 
they enable the rider to have shoes 
nearer his regular size, Scotch wool 
hose with cotton feet are likely to find a 
ready sale this summer. Blacks ani 
tans retain their popularity, while pin 
stripes and checks on a black back 
ground find many admirers. 

We have previously called attention 
to the value of a name in hosiery and 
knit goods. Both dealers and wearers 
are coming to depend upon a name o1 
trade mark, as a guarantee that they 
are getting full value for their money 
in a line of merchandise. The dealers 
are saved the trouble of verifying petty 
details, and uniformity and_ reliability 
are insured to the consumer. 

The importers of hosiery are improv- 
ing their chances, but complaints con 
tinue to be made in the domestic hosiery 
trade of a scarcity of orders, with smal! 
profits on the business done. ‘Ther 
would seem to be no remedy for thi 
complaint named, except to diversify 
the production to a greater extent, and 
at the same time aim to bring out highe: 
grades to meet the increasing demand 
in this direction. It seems to be ‘th 
ambition of every small Western o1 
Southern town to possess a hosiery 
mill, and when it starts, the machinery 
is promptly set to work turning out 
bundle half-hose at fifty cents pe 
dozen. This being the case, it would 
seem to be ordinary business wisdom 
for established concerns to give the pro- 
duction of the better grades their most 
careful attention. 


An Attractive Novelty. 


he accompanying engraving shows 
a very attractive novelty in the form of 
a ladies’ fancy sweater. The original, 


from which the photograph was taken, 
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is made from dark navy blue and white 
woolen yarn. It is a beautifully made 
garment, and in finish and general ap- 
pearance will win the admiration of any 
purchaser. 

This garment was made on the Gros- 
ser flat knitting machine, for which A. 
Mueller, 760 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is American agent. 

The 


care and attention paid to the 


played in the makeup, should meet with 
very ready sale, at a handsome profit. 
Mr. Mueller will be pleased to give in- 
formation concerning the machine on 
which these are made, and invites cor- 


respondence on the subject. 


The Education of Help in the Use of 
Hosiery Machinery. 


There is an opinion quite prevalent 


AN ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY. 


finish of this jersey should be especially 
noted. It opens at the neck, and but- 
tons neatly, as shown. ‘The sleeves are 
very full, and in conformity with the 


The 


woman, who has taken so kindly to bi- 


prevailing fashions. modern 


cycling and other athletic sports, surely 


has no need to attire herself in unattrac- 


fashion when such tasteful and 


fashionable garments as these are to be 


tive 


had. 
of such jerseys, in which taste is dis- 


It seems positive that a good line 


among manufacturers, that if a machine 
is automatic, any person, regardless of 
their intelligence, can keep it in opera- 


With an 
other, the 


tion. automatic machine, as 


with any operator should 
thoroughly understand the machine, and 
also should be able to know when the 
work is being done in a proper manner 

It will pay the manufacturer to have 
a competent person to carefully teach 
hew or inexperienced help all the little 


details of the machine and of the work 
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being done. Some persons are unable 
to see little things, such as a roughness 
on the needle throat, a notch worn in the 
yarn carrier or eyelet guide, a loose 
rivet in the needle, an indentation on the 
needle cylinder, nor detect the difference 
in the sound of the running of the ma- 
chine, caused, perhaps, by a worn cam, 
a bad needle butt, or a dryness for the 
want of oil. After a patient effort on 
the part of a good teacher, if the party 


fails to appreciate these small details, . 


the sooner that person finds their proper 
niche elsewhere, the better it will be for 
all coneerned. 

Whenever you hear any one say, 
“Oh! that little thing cannot make any 


’ 


difference,” you may feel sure that per- 


son has finished learning and _ has 


reached his level. This rule will apply 
with equal force to all parts of the pro- 
cess of manufacturing, the knitting, wet- 
ting, toeing, boarding, finishing, boxing, 
ete. If an engineer is color blind, the 
officials of railroad companies refuse to 
allow the man to run on the road. In 
like manner, the person above described 
is blind to the requisites of a proficient 
operator, and should be excluded from 
the mill. 

Part of the trouble in our American 
hosiery to-day is owing to the lack of 
good and careful work. The majority 
of women who go to a retail store to buy 
stockings, if shown the imported and 
the domestic goods, will purchase the 
the same time will not 
The 
chaser, however, is impressed with their 
The 
lies in the fact that American manufac- 


former, and at 
know they are imported. pur- 


handsome appearance. trouble 
turers are often careless as to little de- 
tails, and not that they are unable to 
produce the same quality of goods. 

If the help in the mill were properly 
and thoroughly educated as to their re- 
sponsibility in handling the machinery 
entrusted to their care, no small share 
of the difficulty would be solved. In 
almost every mill, however, is another 
source of trouble as hard, and often 
harder to reach than the ignorance of 


employees. There are quite a number 


of persons entirely competent to teach, 
who are so utterly selfish that they will 
not impart to others what they consider 
In fact, they would 
allow an unskilled hand to spoil all the 


their stock in trade. 


work he touches, rather than give the 
necessary information which would save 
the loss. Like the others, these people 
are color blind to their employer's inter- 
ests and should be treated as such. A 
man who climbs up the ladder and pulls 
it up after him, may learn some day 
that there are other heights his ladder 
will not reach, and he is confined to his 
narrow perch. 

With skilled help, work can be done 
better as to quality, and much quicker 
in regard to time, in the United States 
than anywhere else. ‘*We cannot fool 
all the people all the time” is as true to- 
day as when the remark was first made. 
A single thread stocking, made from 
soft spun yarn with a slop shop ‘good 
enough” finish, will not be popular 


alongside of two-ply combed yarn, 
properly toed, welted, dyed, finished and 
boxed. If we do not awake to that fact 
at an early day, the little “Jap,” with 
his keen artistic taste and adept fingers, 
will teach us that he too can make for 
the American market a good and well 
finished stocking, as well as lacquered 
ware. Let us make substantial goods 
with a better finish, and thus fully sus- 
tain the reputation of American manu- 
facturers against the world. 
GIBBONS FRAME. 


Making Quick Repairs on Knitting Ma- 
chines. 


There are times when it is necessary 
to hastily repair broken or worn parts 
on knitting machines, in order that a 
certain lot of goods may be finished at 
the specified time. It is an excellent 
plan for all mills to keep a supply de- 
partment in which there shall be shelves 
and boxes for retaining the different 
parts of the knitting machine. These 
parts should always be kept in stock 
and soarranged in the supply room that 


the fixer can place his hand upon any 
part promptly. 


Castings are procura- 
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ble at a low price, and the expense for 
fitting up such a room is not great when 
compared with the saving of time and 
money resulting from having the small 
gearing of the knitting machines at 
hand in case of want. The parts need 
not be finished. They can be purchased 
direct from the foundry at such a low 
cost that manufacturers prefer to buy 
them in that condition and do the cut- 
ting of threads, drilling of holes, rim- 
ming out of bearings, painting, etc., at 
the factory. 




















But there are many manufacturers 
that do not believe in keeping a stock 
of supplies on hand. They contend 
that to have ample supplies of new 
parts is to encourage the fixers to cast 
off parts of the machines before they 
are worn out in order that they may 
substitute new. Other mill owners 
have a supply department in which they 
keep parts that are most likely to give 
out. Few mills are so liberally sup- 
plied with extra parts of machines to 
warrant the fixer depending wholly 
upon these supplies in case of some 
part of his machines giving out. 


Although it is not advisable to do 
very much patching up on a knitting 
machine, it is better to skilfully piece a 
broken or worn part than to have the 
machine stopped several days while 
waiting for a new piece to be made or 
sent from the works. Some ways to do 
effective repairing of this character are 
explained in connection with the draw- 
ing, in which we first exhibit a view of 
a needle cam marked A. The dotted 
line indicates the character of the wear 
usually occurring in this cam. After 
having been in use a few years the cam 
is so badly worn that it cannot manipu- 
late the butts of the needles correctly 
and bad work is done. The remedy 
consists in substituting a new cam, but 
if none is at hand, the worn part can be 
cut away on an emery wheel or a grind 
stone and a new piece inserted and riv- 
etted on as indicated in specimen B. 
The dotted lines represent the rivets. 
Such a cam will work all right until it 
wears away again. 

When nuts bother by working loose 
on a knitting machine, it is, of course, 
practical to put on another nut as shown 
in C, and by tightening the one close 
to the other, both interlock 
hold securely in the one position. 


nuts and 
But 
there are times when there is not room 
nut. Then hole 


cut and threaded in the side on the nut, 


for an extra have a 


put in a small set screw with a piece of 


leather on its end and tighten it against 
the threads of the bolt as shown in Z. 
The set 
tighten with a screw driver. 


screw will be arranged to 
The 
leather at the end of the set screw will 
prevent injury to the threads of the bolt. 
Another way to prevent the butt loosen- 
ing is to put in a threaded pin, between 
the bolt and nut as presented in D. 

The revolving crank adjustment of 
the knitting machine is always subjected 
to more or less strain, and the result is 
that it breaks occasionally at the junc- 
ture between the edge of the elbow and 
the stud as shown in sample /. If 
this part is not on hand in the supply 
room, and it is desirous of keeping the 
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machine at work until a new adjustment 
can be cast or purchased from the 
makers, the break can be repaired in 
less than an hour by drilling a hole 
through the elbow and into the stud. 
The latter can be cut with a rather 
coarse thread and a set bolt put in as in- 
dicated in G. This bolt can be so se- 
curely tightened that the crank will 
work well and correctly for a long time. 

Round belts are used to some extent 
in knitting rooms. The ordinary pro- 
cess for attaching the ends together is 


with great accuracy, otherwise the pat- 
tern will be imperfectly produced. The 
constant strain to which the links of the 
chains are subjected soon produce worn 
parts. ‘The holes in the links are first 
to evince signs of wear as may be ob- 
served in /, in which the bar holes are 
unshapely, elongated and otherwise in- 
correct in proportions. The holes were 
perfectly round in the beginning, but 
constant use has worn them. ‘The pin 
that holds the links together in the for- 
mation of the chain, also wears at the 


THE “CHAMPION” CROCHET MACHINE, 


shown in //, in which a piece of wire or 
strong lace or cord is put through the 
opposite ends and the latter drawn to- 
gether and secured in the manner 
shown. It is advisable to dispense with 
all obstruction such as the union of this 
sort necessarily makes, and therefore a 
unique method is shown in J in which 
the connecting parts are made of two 
pieces of wire, linked together and with 
threads and nuts at either end. The 
ends of the belt are cut out to make 
room for the link connection as seen. 


A square hole is cut in each end of the 


belt about a half inch from end and the 
link connection held in position by the 
nuts as will be observed in the view. 

In certain styles of knit work there 
is a need of intricate fashioning chains 
and ball and these chains must operate 


edges of the bearing in about the man 
ner illustrated in K. To remedy, have 
the holes in the links redrilled a few 
sizes larger than formerly and new pins 
putin. After the new hole is drilled, 
the appearance is like that in Z, and 
with a new pin the whole space is taken 
up and the back-lash, or play, is dis- 
pensed with. Boss KNITTER. 


Improved Crechet and Scallop Machine. 


We illustrate on this page the new 
improved crochet and scallop machine, 
which is the latest production of the 
Champion Sewing Machine Company. 
Heretofore it has been thought necessary 
in producing the complicated move- 
ments of the latch needle bar in crochet 
machines, to resort to the use of cams 
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which, we are told, are highly objec- 
tionable, because of the increased fric- 
tion and lack of durability inherent in 
such a system. All this has been over- 


come in the new machine, the move- 
ments of which are all straight line con- 
sometimes 


nections, or, as they are 


ealled, «‘link movements,” which create 
but little 


capable of high speed as well as great 


friction and are therefore 


durability. The makers inform us that 


works independently in a needle trick, 
action being given to the needles by a 
specially constructed cam, carried in a 
sliding cam box riding at the back of the 
needle bed, the same being worked by 
levers connected to the main driving 
shaft. Above the needle-bar is fixed a 
carrier guide bar, on which slides a 
carrier box, the traverse of which is 
regulated, as desired, by racking stops. 
This box is worked by friction spring 
from the cam box. By this arrange- 
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TARTAN DESIGNING MACHINE. 


the machine is carefully constructed of 
the best possible material and never 


fails to give entire satisfaction. 
Tartan ‘*‘Designing” Machine. 


The English firm which has been 
identified with the introduction of the 
Griswold knitter, has just completed, 
and is now about to place upon the 
market, what it calls a Tartan designing 
machine. ‘This invention is described in 
the Knitters’ Circuiar as a straight-bar 
latch needle machine, the needle-bar 
being fixed horizontally. Each needle 


ment plain work is produced, the special 
system of cam giving a perfect stitch. 
This composes the ground work, which 
may be in various colors, the thread 
being interchangeable at the will of the 
operator. 

The threads to produce the perpendic- 
ular part of the design are laid in from 
above the needles by a series of thread 
guides, one being used for each needle. 
These guides are fixed on guide bars, of 
which one, two, or three can be used. 
Each guide has its separate thread, and 
each bar its separate movement, on the 
principle of the warp knitting loom. 
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Thus, any particular colored thread can 
be laid on to any needie, according to 
the pattern required, and each guide bar 
having its own movement, the threads 
van be varied as regards the needles 
upon which such threads are laid, ac- 
cording to the movement of the various 
bars, which are controlled by pattern 
wheels working on a cross shaft at the 
end of the machine, such wheels being 
racked as desired on the principle of the 
Dawson wheel. The pattern wheel con- 
sists of a round wheel, the outer edge of 
which is so constructed as to allow of 
adjustable blocks being fitted. These 
blocks being of varying sizes, the outer 
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and the English and German or flat 
Lamb principle machine. 

This racking feature on a circular 
knitting machine is what makes the 
Leighton so popular among those who 
have used it or have investigated its 
merits. 

It has beenaused for this class of work 
for over fifteen years. 

We understand that the company has 
recently been allowed new patents on 
machines covering this racking feature. 
The machines knit just as fast wher 
they are racking, so that production is 
in no way lessened. 











edge of the wheel becomes so shaped, 
according to the movement required to 
be given to the guide bar it controls, 
separate wheels being used for each 
guide bar. Special take-up mechanism 
is provided. Each guide bar thread is 
contained on bobbins fixed on a bobbin 
stand, and each needle may have a sepa- 
rate thread if desired. By this arrange- 
ment, all kinds of tartans, plaids, van- 
dyke and other patterns, can be made 
for athletic hose and other purposes. 


The Leighton Circular Sweater Ma- 
chine. 

The Leighton Machine Co., of Man- 
chester, N. H., are having very good 
business. The increasing demand for 
sweaters has stimulated business in that 
department. 

The Leighton machine is, we believe, 
the only circular form of machine that 
makes circular form of web in ribbed 
goods, with racked or shogged stitch, 
which is used as a finish or ornament for 
cardigan jackets and sweaters. 

This feature dates back to the En- 
glish hand frame and since that time 
has been followed by the Lamb machine 


E Van Noorden & Co.’s Specialties. 


Were Crabbe to issue another «Book 
of Synonyms” he would certainly make 
Van Noorden synonymous with metal 
sky lights. The firm has made a spec- 
ialty of this part of building construc- 
tion for so many years that every detail 
of the workmanship is brought down to 
the finest point of safety and accuracy. 
Their catalogue shows designs suited to 
every possible building from small 
green-houses to immense factories. They 
are also patentees and manufacturers of 
the «Clover Leaf,” and other ventilators, 
and in this field have gained an enviable 
reputation for themselves. For public 
buildings, hotels and large residences 
they offer for the outside the Montrose 
tile and shingle, and for the inside Kin- 
near’s patent steel ceilings and wain- 
scotings and on both lines they can show 
specimens of handsome work. 

On this page we show a cut of one of 
their numerous styles of sky-lights, and 
all persons desiring further information 
will receive a fully illustrated catalogue 
by simply sending their address to the 
firm at 383 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 
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O. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Lonsdale Boiler Explosion. 


Another boiler explosion is added to 
the New England record, this time be- 
ing at the Ann and Hope mill owned and 
operated by the Lonsdale Co., at Lons- 
dale, R. I., on Monday, Feb. 10. 

The boiler plant of the mills consisted 
of 16 boilers of the Corliss type, 72 
inches in diameter by 15 feet, each con- 
taining 164 tubes, ten feet long by 2 
inches in diameter. 

The boilers were built in three courses 
or rings of plate, with 3 sheets to each 
course or ring. The girth seams were 
double riveted and the longitudinal 
seams were what is known as triple 
riveted lap seamed. 

The boilers were constructed of the 
best pine iron, made by Joseph L. Bai- 
ley & Sons, of Pennsylvania, each plate 
being stamped ‘‘best flange iron 50,000 
T.S.” These boilers were set injbat- 
teries of four, numbering from 1 to 16. 

Shortly after six o'clock, Henry H. 
Studley, chief engineer, and his assis- 
tant, commenced the work of getting the 
machinery ready for the day. 

Their examination of the 
showed them to be in apparently first 
At 6.20 the engines 
were set in motion, Mr. Studley and his 
assistant, Mr. Pollard, being both in the 
engine room. 

The boiler room was in charge of 
James Finnegan, Patrick McConnan and 
Hugh McClaren, fireman; James Duffy, 
coal wheeler was also in the coal shed 
adjoining. 

The engines were hardly in motion 


boilers 


class condition. 


when a terrific explosion shook the en 
tire building, hurling glass, brick and 
debris through the air. 

Studley and Pollard were thrown to 
the floor and nearly buried beneath the 


The former was 
stunned for a moment but quickly re- 
covered. 


mass of brick work. 


Large pieces of lumber were hurled 
through the air and all the windows on 
the east side of the mill were shattered 
in pieces. 

The was entirely de- 
stroyed and will have to be rebuilt. 
The coal shed, built of wood, was split 
almost in two. 


boiler room 


The east wall of the en- 
gine room will have to be rebuilt, some 
parts of it being badly torn out. The 
force of the concussion was so great as 
to cause the mammoth mill to actually 
sway, being shaken to the foundation. 
People on the top floor were thrown 
against the machinery and more or less 
bruised. Large pieces of iron were 
thrown from the boiler room into the top 
story of the mill, but fortunately did no 
damage. 

On account of the falling walls and 
roof of the building, it was extremely 
difficult reaching those within. Fireman 
Finnegan was the first to come out, fol- 
lowed by Duffy, who, though not 
seriously injured, was unrecognizable, 
being so covered with coal dust and 
soot. 

Finnegan was in terrible pain, his 
arms being 


horribly and 


with 


mangled 
and his face covered 
dirt. imme- 
diately made for others who might be 
in the room, and the rescuers found the 
body of McClaren, who had 
knocked unconscious by a blow in the 
head, which fractured his skull. 

The body of McConnan was found 
some little time later, about 20 feet dis- 
tant from the section No. 4, where he 
was at work at the time of the explo- 
sion. He was badly crushed, death no 
doubt being instantaneous. 


scalded, 


blood and Search was 


been 
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The boilers were what is known as of 
special Corliss construction, of the year 
1888, being similar to those in opera- 
tion in various parts of the country. 

At that time they were considered to 
be sufficiently strong to bear a safe 
working pressure of 150 pounds. 

Examination revealed the fact that 
the boiler which gave way was No. 13 
of the fourth section. 

The initial rupture occurred in the 
solid plate composing the middle course, 
instead of starting at the rivet holes, 





nace attached, were found buried in the 
debris, very near the position where the 
boiler originally stood. 

The tubes were twisted and bent in 
every conceivable shape, and were scat- 
tered all over the mill yard. 

Boiler No. 14, setting next to the one 
which exploded, was damaged beyond 
repair. Numbers 10, 11, 12, 14 and 15 
were all thrown from their settings by the 
force of the explosion, while the first 9 es- 
caped injury to either boilersor settings. 


Just what caused the explosion has 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS. 


which are ordinarily supposed to be the 
weakest part of a boiler, and extended 
vertically to the top of the sheet, in 
close proximity to the rivets, but not 
reaching any of the holes. It also tore 
through the lower plate, some ten inches 
below the girth seam, instead of follow- 
ing the rivets there. The whole sheet 
was stripped from the remainder of the 
shell, and blown some distance into the 
yard. 

The top head, and part of the top 
course, also the lower course with fur- 


not been fully ascertained, but: it is as- 
sumed by several of the experts who 
are conducting an examination that there 
was a defect in the plate at the point 
where the initial rupture occurred. The 
extent of this defect cannot at present 
be determined, at the same time it seems 
to be the only practical solution of the 
cause of the break, as the boiler at the 
time of the explosion was under only 
112 to 115 pounds pressure, and had 
carried an amount considerable in excess 


of this before without apparent injury. 
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A defect of this kind would be almost 


impossible to discover as the fracture did 


not extend to the outside of the plate and 
could not have been seen from the inside, 
being covered by the lap of the plate. 
In the case of imperfect plates of this 
kind the whole flaw is not developed all at 
once, but starts at some weak point and 
gradually creeps along with the expan- 
sion and contraction of the plate until it 
reaches a point where it becomes dan- 
gerous. 
should 


It can readily be seen that 


such a flaw be covered by the lap of a 


VIEW OF 
seam it might be years before it reached 
a point where it would weaken a boiler 
sufficient to cause an accident. 

A hydrostatic test taken a few hours 
before the break might have revealed 
the fracture, and yet the plates a month 
previous might have been able to with- 
stand a much higher pressure than at 
the moment the break occured without 
disclosing any weakness. 

In fact in such cases a hydrostatic tes! 
might have a tendency to further strain 
the already weakened plate. 

The low water theory, which many 
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are so fond of mentioning as the cause 
of explosions, was entirely precluded 
in this case as the broken parts were re- 
mote from the fire and would have been 
in no way affected by low water. 

The amount of damage done would 
also indicate that there was a full quan- 
tit of water present in the boiler when 
the accident occured, 

The general idea of the wreck may be 
obtained from the accompanying photo- 
graph which we noted in figure 2, that 
the boiler which exploded was on the 


outside corner nearest the partition 


BOILER. 

walls, the four sections being set so they 
formed practically a square, four boil- 
ers lone and four wide. 

This ina measure is accountable for 
the wreck of the building, as the position 
of the boiler was such as to drive direct- 
ly against the corner of the structure. 
The exceedingly small loss of life and 
the fact that all braces between the top 
and bottom heads remained intact, 
speaks well for the workmanship of the 
company by whom the boiler was built. 

It is very difficult to the 


actual loss in a case of this kind, as in 


estimate 
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addition to the expense of replacing the 
boilers, the company meet with, if any- 
thing, the greater loss of being obliged 
to shut their mills down for several 
weeks, pending repairs, which with the 
large number of orders on hand is a 
very large item. 

An extremely satisfactory fact in 
the affair is that the 
catastrophe was not caused by any 


connection with 


negligence, either on the part of the 
engineer, fireman or other workmen. 


How to Put On a New Belt. 


Editor Textile World: 

When putting on a new belt, what 
side do I prefer running on the pulley, 
the hair or tbe flesh side, is a question I 
have often been asked. My answer inva- 
riably is, the hair side. Some persons, 
I know, use the flesh side, but you might 
as well try to get the power from rough 
pulleys, as two smooth surfaces will 
always give more driving power than 
two rough ones. The reader can be 
convinced by putting the two systems 
to the test on any class of machinery. 
Be careful to have the edge of the laps 
with the work and the heads of the 
rivets next to the pulley and you will 
save yourself much trouble. In running 
through narrow spaces, if the lap 
catches the belt is soon destroyed. 

OLp Supt. 
Electrical Driving of Textile Estab- 
lishments. 


Editor of the Textile World: 
Sir: I was quite pleased to note the 


communication from Louis Simpson, 
of Valleyfield, P. Q., on electric driving 
of textile establishments, in the Febru- 
ary issue of the TEXTILE WorRLb. A\l- 
low me to say, in this connection, that 
by the many tests made by my father 
and myself, we have usually found the 
power required to drive the shafting, 
loose pulleys and belting in such fac- 
tories to be from 19 to 24 per cent. It 
may be news to some of your readers to 
that the 
least amount of loss in any kind of 


manufacturing plants. 


know this represents about 
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The following table is instructive, 
showing as it does the great difference 
in the proportion of power lost in the 
The cotton 
mill seems to be the one to realize the 


various classes of work. 
greater, and the large machine shop on 
heavy work, the least amount of efli- 
ciency. 


Total 
horse power. 
Required to 
drive machinery. 


Required to 
drive shafting. 


| 


J. A. Fay & Co., wood work- 
ing. 

Union Iron Works, marine 
engine». 

Frontier Iron & 
Works. 

Baldwin Locomotive Wks. | 

Pond Machine Tool Co, 

Yale & Town Mfg Co., locks. 

Bridgeport Forge Co., forg- 


Brass 


gs. 
Harttord Machine Screw ; . 
Co., screws. 400 300 2h 





These estimates are for shafting alone 
and would have to be compared with 
from 10 to 11 per cent., as usually 
found in cotton mills. In print works 
the average would be higher, amounting 
to nearly 25 per cent. 

In distributing power, generated by 
electricity, the total loss from the en- 
gine or water wheel to the belt being 
driven by the motor in any given room 
would be 22 to 25 per cent. At first 
sight there does not seem to be a very 
great opportunity for saving in a cotton 
mill, although it is quite apparent in the 
still 
chance for fully the per cent. of saving 


other establishments, there is a 


that Mr. Simpson states. The reason is 
that no part of a cotton mill is eve 
producing 100 per cent, of its ultimate 
the 
amount of power used for belting and 


capacity. If belt-driven total 
shafting, remains the same as though 100 
percent. were being produced, while with 
the electrical distribution, just that per 
cent. of power is lost in transmission 
that the actual production bears to the 
theoretical production of 100 per cent., 
and this in a year’s time would amount 
to quite a dividend on the coal pile. 
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Most mill agents would deny that any 


appreciable amount of their machinery 


was stopped for even a limited time; 
but in all of my experience in cotton 
and woolen mills, | never saw every 
loom, spinning frame or mule running 
think it 


would be interesting to learn by actual 


at one time in any room. I 


results just what proportion of the total 
theoretical product of any given cotton 
mill was by actual measurement. 

If these statements are true regard- 
ing textile mills, how much more must 
they be true of those other classes of 
manufacturers where the power lost in 
transmission amounts to from 50 per 
cent. to as high as 80 per cent. in the 
The lat- 
their 


Baldwin Locomotive Works? 


ter coneern has just changed 
method of driving from belts and shaft- 
ing to motor and electricity, as a result 
of the figures given above. I find 
about the same amount of loss in manu- 
facturing blocks here in the city and 
am now changing over four to electrical 
driving in order to change the 75 per 
result, to 


cent. loss for 25 per cent. 


something nearer 25 per cent. loss for 
75 per cent. of result. Another point is 
that with electrical transmission a party 
having an 80 horse power boiler, 65 
horse power engines and 50 horse power 
generator can readily let from 75 to 80 
horse power to his tenants, because no 
one uses his maximum amount of power 
at any one time. Yours truly. 


Wma. O. WEBBER. 


Machine Shop Reminiscences. 
PLANERS. 


Did any of our readers stop to think 
how the first planer was made, before 
we had any method of obtaining a true 
surface? 

The writer remembers an old man in 
the shop where he received his first in- 
struction in machine shop practice, tell- 
ing us how the lathe were made in his 
day. 

No planer then to turn to for the 


straightening and finishing the shears, 
it being all done by hand with hammer 
and chisel, file, seraper, ete. 

It is not to be expected that as good 
but it 
Some 


work was done then as now, 


answered their purpose. time 
since an old chain planer was mentioned 
in these reminiscences. These were the 
first planers used. 

Many years elapsed ere the gear and 
rack now used came into use. 

With the old chain planer there was 
quite a vacation at end of the 


travel, followed by a blow when the 


ach 


chain drew tight. 
In 1896, our modern machine is so 
perfect, that a of water will 


glass 
hardly spill when the platen is re- 
versed, 

With the old style and in fact with 
many later ones, the platen would not 
always stop at the same place. By 
this we mean if a mark is made on the 
bed just where the platen stops on either 
backwards or forward stroke, it will be 
found that a difference of three or four 
inches takes place, sometimes short of 
the mark then run over the same. 

As with the old chain, it was guess 
work just where she would bring up at 
either end. 

All machines built at this date will not 
stop every time onthe mark, but there 
are planers made that comes very near. 

When we wish to cut up to a shoul- 
der, and it often occurs, then we ap- 
preciate a machine that will stop some- 
where on the mark. 

When looking at a modern planer, 
seeing how perfectly the work is done, 
one should not eredit the maker with 
all the honor; it may have taken years 
ef work in actual use to bring about the 
degree of perfection it has attained. 

But let us see how a planer is built 
and run in 96; those built in °45 will 
not interest our readers. 

It is evident in the first place that the 
machine must rest on a solid founda- 
tion; some makers use legs fastened to 
bed piece for light machines, others 
have simply a bed for large ones. 
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The shears are planed at various 
angles to suit the whims of their mak- 
ers. In small machines with light 


platens, the angle used is about 55 de- 


grees and varies, as said, from this to 
120 degrees. 

In the larger sizes it is evident that a 
light platen must have a sharper angle 
than one heavier, for owing to its light 
weight, something is required to keep 
the platen from ‘‘running up,” and this 
is accomplished by a sharper angle. 

With the larger sizes we have the 
weight and wish to stop the wear, so a 
less angle is used. Let the angle be 
whatever is decided upon, the platen and 
bed must fit perfectly to secure good 
results. 

To make a good job, the bed is 
planed ; first to the proper angle, then 
the platen fitted to the same. In plan- 
ing our bed it is essential that all our 
angles should be equal in depth and 
height, for if all the angles are alike 
and one should be cut below the other, 
it is evident that in making the low one 
‘sbear,” all the rest will be thrown out 
of truth. 

With all the care in making, a machine 
must be set up properly, for if the bed 
is set with a hollow under tbe tool (by 
this we mean the centre drops off its 
own weight), the work, be it placed ever 
so carefully on the platen, will, when 
taken off, be found to be thick at both 
ends, to the amount the bed is out of 
truth ; that is, a piece will if‘it is as long 
as platen, if shorter the same propor- 
tion of untruth is there, but less. With 
the reveise, if the bed is convex or high 
under the tool, our work when taken off 
the platen and examined, will be found 
to be «‘thin” on both ends; by this may 
be seen the necessity of having a solid 
foundation as it is impossible to get 
good results without. 

In placing a bed in position, the writer 
has usually two short parallel round 
pieces of steel, say three inches long, and 
the size to be such as will come nearly 
central at the point of contact of the V 
where the bearings come on the platen. 


Next place the machine on three legs; 
by this is meant get three bearings, as 
this will take out all the twist in the 
bed. (Our grandfathers adopted this 
idea some years since, as exemplified by 
the three-legged milk-stool.) 

Place the short parallel pieces men- 
tioned in the Vs, and level the machine 
at both ends, also lengthwise, taking 
due care when it comes to its full bear- 
ings, that there is no twist in the bed. 
Next lower with the lever that consti- 
tutes our third bearing, lowering and 
packing until the bed is perfectly level, 
using Babbitt to fill up under legs. 

For light machines, filling with hard 
wood or sheet iron will answer, but for 
heavy, would advise Babbitt or setting 
our foundation level before placing our 
machine in position on it. This in brief 
is an excellent way to place the bed in 
position. ‘The method of planing a bed 
and platen, to insure that the twist is all 
out of these, will be taken up later; 
also the spring. 

The latter is quite a difficult opera- 
tion and requires a large amount of 
skill, yet we often look into a tool shop, 
and find young boys doing this line of 
work, but is the work up to standard? 

There is quite a difference in a tool 
that beds fair and true, one that will 
take a cut from either side equally as 
well and not a chatter from close down 
to the belt to the extreme height, using 
anv tool from a sharp diamond tool to a 
wide faced finishing one. 

It is needless to say one that does not 
bed fair will never do work as above, 
even if designed on correct principles. 


Ring Packing. 


It is a homely old saying, but, never- 
theless, a very true one, that ‘‘necessity 
is the mother of invention.” This was 
never more clearly emphasized than in 
the invention of the so-called canvas 
and rubber packing. 

Notwithstanding the wide-spread uss 
of this class of packing throughout the 
United States and the Provinces, few 
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engineers have any idea of how it came 
to be placed on the market. 

Several years ago there was a ma- 
chine shop located in Cambridge, which 
was familiarly known among the crafts- 
men as Robertson's shop. 

Some distance from this establish- 
ment was a blacksmith shop owned by 
R. B. H. Gould, familiarly known as 
Reuben Gould. 

Hard times, lack of business or some 
other cause, led Mr. Gould to abandon 
his blacksmithing, and accept a position 
as engineer in Robertson’s machine 
shop, running a small, old style Allen 
Endicott engine. Also working in the 
shop was a machinist, as sort of a fore- 
man, by the name of Walter W. Jones 
The proprietors of the machine shop 
had an established reputation for their 
very conservative methods as regards 
purchasing supplies, consequently when 
engineer Gould made frequent requisi- 
tions on the firm for piston packing, in 
order to keep steam from blowing clear 
across the engine room, on account of 
the more or less worn rods and stufling 
boxes, he was taken to task by the pro- 
prietors for his wastefulness, and finally 
met with a refusal to purchase any 
more packing for the engine. 

Engines have never been known to 
run satisfactorily for any length of time 
without packing, and being at his wit’s 
end as to how to make this one perform 
such a miracle, engineer Gould con- 
sulted his associate, Mr. Jones. 

After looking shop for 
remnants of hemp rope and various 
other material, Jones’ eye happened to 
light on an old piece of rubber belting 


about the 


which was in advanced stages of decay, 
or it would never have been discarded. 
Grasping the situation and the belt at 
the same time, Jones calipered the rod 
and stuffing box, and with a pair of 


compasses drew several circles, and cut 
from the belt several rings which he 
used to pack the engine. 

These, it will be remembered, were 
put in without lubrication of any kind, 
and run so well that engineer Gould 


ceased his calling for packing and began 


his inroads into the limited supply of 
old rubber belting. 

So effectual did this packing prove 
that Messrs. Jones and Gould decided to 
make an application for a patent. 

Realizing that by lubricating the belt- 
ing by some means would prolong its 
life, they began to dip it in boiling oil 
and into plumbago, which process was 
mentioned in their original application 
for a patent. 

Not wishing to have his name appear 
in the application, for fear that it might 
conflict with other sales made by the 
machine shop company, which did quite 
a little business in the line of supplies 
in that section, Mr. Jones suggested 
that the papers be taken out in the name 
of Gould, they 

Immediately upon its introduction on 


which afterward. 
the market, its wearing qualities brought 
it into prominence, and, as is usual with 
every successful patent, it brought out 
several imitators. 

One amusing feature of these imita 
tions has always been, that while Mr. 
Gould never cared to go to the trouble 
of a law suit to maintain his patent, 
some of the imitators have sued others 
and have tried several times to enlist 
the aid of the Gould Company in fighting 
their cases. 

The Gould Company have steadfastly 
refused to take any side in outside bick- 
erings or quarrels, and so the suits have 
fallen through, and to-day, brands of 
ring packing sells practically on its 
merits or the merits of its salesmen. 
Thus, in brief, is the history of one of 
the most successful rod packings ever 


placed upon the market. 


—Among the larger orders recently 
filled by E. Van Noorden & Co. may be 
mentioned a fine piece of construction 
and mechanism for the new tube works 
of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
extra sized sky-lights, 
20,000 square feet. 
of twenty-four lights is controlled by a 


It consists of over 700 
covering over 
Each alternate set 


movement which can be easily operated 
by a child though it weighs nearly a ton 

















COLORS AND DYEING. 





Conducted by CONYERS B. FINCKEL, 


Protessor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Dye-house 
the tests are made. 





Dye Receipts for March. 





A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
oy the TKLXTILE WORLD, showing tests made 
by Conyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Dycing, in the Philadelphia Tex. 
tile Schvol, accurding to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WoKLv. We show the latest 
colors and methods frou: month to month, 
and other terts of interest to the dyer. Tne 
extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 





No. 17. 
Pink en Cetten Cloth (Bleached 
Satine). 

Dyed with Rose Azurine G; Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 


+% Rose Azurine G, 
5% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and continue 
boiling for45 minutes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

The dyestuff used for this shade is 
one of the benzidene dyes, which have 
long been acknowledged valuable addi- 
tions to the list of dyestuffs, owing to 
their brilliancy, fastness, and simple 
methods for dyeing, the only objection 
to these colors being that they bleed. 
However, as this is only intended as a 
shade for fancy work, it is not likely to 
be applied in making fabrics which 
would require to be fulled. ‘The method 
for dyeing this shade makes it some- 
what expensive, but when it is taken 
into consideration how very much faster 
a pink dyed in this way is, as com- 
pared with the ordinary pinks which are 
dyed on cotton, it seems that it should 
make up for the difference in expense. 


Other reds of this same series of dye- 
stuffs are applicable for pink on bleached 
yarn or cloth, giving different shades of 
pink. However, those produced with 
Rose Azurine G and Rose Azurine B are 
the clearest and brightest. 





No. 18. 
Dark Brewn on All 
(Flannel). 


Dyed with Alizarine Brown R (powd.) ; 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. On a mordant 
of chrome and tartar. 

(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces. ) 

Mordant as follows ; 

8% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 

14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes; continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dye as follows: 

4% Alizarine Brown R (powd.) 

Enter the cloth cold, run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in 45 
minutes, continue boiling for 45 min- 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff is in the form of a very 
fine powder and mixes well with water 
The point to be watched in dyeing with 
this (to produce level and full shades), 
is to have the dyestuff suspended in the 
bath in a very finely divided condition, 
and be careful to get it all spread on 
the fibre evenly before the temperature 
of the bath reaches 180° F., as above 
this temperature the dyestuff precipi- 
tates in the bath and then will not go 
into the fibre, the after process of boil- 


Weel Cloth 
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ing only develops as much of the dye- 
stuff as went into the fibre previous to 
its precipitation in the bath. 

It is well to stir this dyestuff into a 
paste with a small amount of cold 
water, and then strain it into the bath 
through a sieve; this avoids any lumps 
getting into the bath and fastening 
themselves on to the fibre, afterwards 
developing into a darker spot than the 
rest. The bath with 4% of dyestuff 
does not exhaust entirely. 


No. 19. 
Blue on All Wool Cloth (Albatross). 
Dyed with Azo Acid Blue B; Victor 
Koechl & Co., 79 Murray St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2% Azo Acid Blue B, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined sodium 
sulphate). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 20 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for 30 min- 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff goes into solution easily 
in hot water, and makes a red solution, 
which becomes redder on the addition of 
the sulphuric acid. The shade goes into 
the fibre rather peculiarly; when first 
entered into the bath the fibre becomes 
a dull red color, the part of the cloth or 
yarn exposed to the air gradually be- 
comes a dull blue, and finally, on con- 
tinued boiling, develops into a full rich 
blue of a reddish cast. The color de- 
velops slowly, and consequently there 
is very little danger of unevenness. 
The bath is fairly well exhausted. This 
dyestuff possesses a very marked and 
disagreeable odor. 


No. 20. 
Gelden Brown on All 
(Flannel). 
Dyed with Golden Brown No. 7 (paste) ; 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 464 and 
466 Cherry St., N. Y. On a mor- 
dant of Chrome and Tartar. 


Weel Cloth 


(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces. ) 

Mordant as follows: 

8% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 

20% Golden Brown No. 7 (paste), 
3% Glauber’s Salt (calcined sodium 
sulphate), 
2% Copperas (Ferrous sulphate). 

Enter the cloth cold and raise the 
temperature of the dye bath to the boil- 
ing point in 45 minutes, continue boiling 
for one and one-half hours. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
paste, of an olive brown color, and dis- 
solves easily in warm water. The dye- 
stuff on standing changes consisteucy 
and settles out, so that it must be thor- 
oughly ‘stirred up before using. The 
dye bath has a greenish cast, which also 
is noticeable in the fibre first, but after 
boiling changes to a golden brown. 
The bath is not entirely exhausted, and 
some of the dyestuff forms a scum on 
top of the dye bath. 

It is claimed that this is very easy to 
dye, and will give very even shades, 
also that it can be dyed very cheaply. 
The use of 4% lactic acid (anchor 
brand) is recommended to take the place 
of the tartar. 


No. 21. 
Light Blue on Cotton Cloth (Bleached 
Satine). 


Dyed with Chicago Blue B; Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 Wil 
liam St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
4% Chicago Blue B, 
5% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point, and con- 
tinue boiling for 45 minutes. Wash and 
dry. 
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In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff is one of the salt-dyeing 
one-dip colors, and practically belongs 
to the class of dyestuffs known as the 
Noted for their bril- 
liancy, fastness and easy methods for 


benzidene dyes. 


dyeing, the objection to these colors be- 
ing that they bleed. However, the 
shade shown here is only intended for 
use in making a fancy fabric. It is not 
likely to be used in cloth which would 
require fulling. 

These dyestuffs are somewhat re- 
markable for producing even shades, 
for instance, the piece of cloth appears 
streaked or spotted after having been 
dyed. In this case an extra nalf-hour’s 
boiling will generally level the shade, 
the dyestuff spreading all over the fibre 
evenly. 

Other blues of this same class of col- 
ors can be used for tinting in this way, 
giving various shades, according to the 


dyestuff and the amount used. Benzo 


Sky Blue gives very good results. 


No. 22. 
Blue on All Wool Cloth (Flanne)). 
Dyed with Genevan Blue «-C;” Anchor 
Color Mfg. Co., 464 and 466 Cherry 
St., N. Y. Dyed on a mordant of 
Chrome and Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces.) 
Mordant as follows : 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling one hour. 
Wash and dye as tollows: 
15% Genevan Blue «C,” 
1% Acetic Acid (HC*H%O?). 
Enter the cloth cold and raise the 
temperature of the dye bath to the boil- 
ing point in one hour, and continue 
boiling for one hour. Wash and dry. 
In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 
» This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
paste, and mixes well with cold water. 


The settles on standing, and 


should be well stirred up before using. 


paste 


The dye bath has a greenish blue color, 
but the shade on boiling develops into a 
shade very much resembling indigo. 
The dye bath is not entirely exhausted. 
This is very easily dyed and is claimed 
to give even shades and the same re- 
The use of 2% 
lactic acid (anchor brand) is recom- 


sults at every dyeing. 


mended as the assistant to the mordant- 
ing bath, in place of the tartar. 
No. 23. 
Red on All Wool Cloth (Albatross). 
Dyed with Palatine Red; Wm. Pick- 
hardt & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty St., 
M, =. 
(For 100 lbs. scoured pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2% Palatine Red, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined sodium 
sulphate). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out ) 
at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 20 min 
utes, and continue boiling for 30 min 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the yarn. 

This dyestuff is very soluble in hot 
water, and goes on to the fibre slowly 
and evenly. ‘The bath is entirely ex- 
hausted. Goods which are difficult to 
dye through may be dyed with the addi- 
tion of acetate of sodium or ammonium 
and acid to the bath. Mix together the 
color solution and the acetate, and run 
for some time; then add the acid grad- 
ually. 

This dyestuff is applicable in the same 
way as the scarlet dyes, and can be used 
in combination with any of the so-called 
acid dyes. Another dyestuff bearing a 
similar name to this is Palatine Scarlet 
A, which dyes a shade which is not in- 


ferior to the old cochineal scarlet. 


No. 24. 
Purple on All Wool (Albatross). 
Dyed with Acid Violet 4BN and Chino- 
line Yellow; Wm. Pickhardt & 
Kuttroff, 98 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
2% Acid Violet 4BN, 
2% Chinoline Yellow, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 
15% Glauber’s Salt (calcined sodium 
sulphate) 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in 20 
minutes, continue boiling 30 minutes 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth 

This dyestuff needs a little care in 
effecting its solution, as it makes a scum 
on top of the bath if not thoroughly 
dissolved. A _ little 
to the dyestuff, and then stirred to a 
The 
the small amount of yellow adds to the 


acetic acid added 


paste, is beneficial. addition of 
brilliancy of the shade, but is not suf- 
ficient to green the shade ; however, the 
shade of violet not being very blue, 
there would not be much danger of this 
The bath is not exhausted. The shade 
develops fairly fast, and care must be 
taken to avoid unevenness 

The 
properly (named, is Inioline Yellow, 


Chinoline Yellow used here, if 
and is used as a substitute for picric 
acid. Acid Violet 4BN is 


substitute for indigo carmine in the 


used as a 
production of compound shades. 

Note. In all 
amount of water given is larger than 


these receipts, the 
that which would be used in practice 


This is necessary, as the amount of 
cloth dyed is 


quently these same receipts would be 


very small Conse- 
apt to give darker shades when dyed 
on a large amount of cloth, as is done 
in the dyehouse ordinarily 


Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


Sample 170 shows a good pink on 
bleached cotton, applicable to yarn as 
well as cloth. This pink is remarkable 
for its fastness. Ina scouring solution 
of 10 grammes of soap and 2 grammes 
of alkali to the litre, at 130° F., the 


shade is unchanged, and white yarn 


plaited with it and scoured in the same 
solution is not stained, showing fastness 
to fulling ; however, if the operation of 
fulling is prolonged, the color is apt to 
bleed into the white. The dyed sample 
gives the following tests with hydro 
chloric acid, sulphuric acid, ammonium 
hydrate and sodium hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot; color duller and 
bluer. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold and hot, the color is unchanged. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu 
tion) cold and hot, the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Sample 18 shows a good red shade of 
brown, belonging to the group of aliza- 
rines. This could be used on raw stock, 
yarn or cloth. In a scouring solution 
of 10 grammes of soap and 2 grammes 
alkali to the litre, at 130° F., the color 
stands and becomes just a trifle bluer. 
White yarn plaited with it and scoured 
in the same solution is not stained, 
showing fastness to fulling. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu 
tion) hot, dull 
yellow color extracted. 


cold, light brown; 
orange ; 
Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro 
chloric acid. 
Ammonium 


hydrate (concentrated) 


cold and hot, no change (slightly 
bluer). 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu 
tion) cold and hot, darker and bluer 
(purple cast). 

Sample 19 shows a full bright and 
clear blue, applicable to any class of 
worsted or work ;_ it 


woolen stands 


scouring very well, but acts peculiarly 


with the different reagents, as will be 
seen in the following. The shade pos 


sesses great brilliancy, and will not rub 
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off. of 10 
grammes of soap and 2 grammes of al- 
kali to the litre, at 130° F., the color 
stands very well; it becomes somewhat 


In a scouring solution 


lighter or less intense, and the scour- 
ing solution extracts a red color. White 
yarn plaited with it and scoured in the 
same solution is slightly stained; but 
this, however, is very little when com- 
pared with the bleeding of some of the 
other blue dyeing bright shades of this 
character. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, dull bluish red; hot, pink, 
and pink color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold and hot, brown, and faint brown 
color extracted. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 


tion) cold, red: hot, red, and red color 
extracted. 


Sample 20 shows a good shade of 
golden brown, which is claimed to be 
fast against soaps and sun, and an ex- 
cellent dye for carbonized stock. In a 
scouring solution of 10 grammes of 
soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
litre, at 130° F., the color becomes 
redder and less intense. White yarn 
plaited with it and scoured in the same 
solution is not stained, showing the 
dyed sample to be fast to fulling, but 
not entirely to scouring. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochlorie acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, lighter and yellowish green ; 
hot, bright yellow. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric actd. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold and hot, redder, and slight color 
extracted. 


WORLD 


Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, orange; yellow color ex- 
tracted; hot, red; brown color 
tracted. 

Sample 21 shows a good, clear, light 
blue, remarkable for its fastness, and 
applicable to any class of work, or 
goods which do not require continued 
fulling. The shade is bright and clean, 
and is not affected by alkalies. In a 
scouring solution of 10 grammes of soap 
and 2 grammes of alkali to the litre, at 
130° F., the color stands, and white 
yarn plaited with it is not stained, 
showing fastness to ‘fulling; however, 
if the operation of fulling is prolonged, 
the blue is apt to bleed into 
white. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, a trifle redder and 
duller. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chlorie acid. 

Ammonium hydrate 


ex 


the 


(concentrated ) 
cold and hot, no change. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu 
tion) cold and hot, the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Sample 22 shows a good blue which 
is fast to scouring. It is applicable to 
any class of work, and dyes a shade 
which closely resembles indigo. It is 
claimed to be fast to sun, soap, scour- 
ing and fulling. In a scouring solution 
of 10 grammes of soap and 12 grammes 
of alkali to the litre, at 130° F., the 
shade stands, if anything it becomes just 
a trifle bluer. White yarn plaited with 
it is not stained, showing its fastness to 
fulling. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, purplish blue ; hot, dull red; 
pink color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
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cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold and hot, light blue greenish cast. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, fibre greenish. 

Sample 23 shows a good shade of red, 
applicable to any class of worsted and 
woolen work. This is a very bright 
and pure bluish shade of red, even finer 
than Fast Red D. It is claimed to be 
fairly fast to light, milling and stoving. 
In a scouring solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
litre, at 130° F., the color stands very 
well; if anything, it becomes a trifle 
bluer. White yarn plaited with it and 
scoured in the same solution is slightly 
stained, showing that it is not entirely 
fast to fulling. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, no change; hot, paler, and 
pink color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution ) 
cold.and hot, the same as with hydro- 
ehlorie acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, yellower; hot, more yellow, and 
faint color extracted. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, orange; hot, more orange ; 
orange color extracted. 

Sample 24 shows a good shade of 
violet made of two-dye stuff; this gives 
a good clear shade of violet, and one 
which stands scouring and fulling very 
well. Acid Violet 4BN alone, dyes a 
bluish shade of violet; it dyes evenly, 
and is fairly fast to milling, and not so 
sensitive to soda, ammonia or road dirt, 
as Red Violet 4RS. It is, however, 
sensitive to acids and alkalies, as will 
be seen later. Chinoline Yellow (Ini- 
oline) dyes a very bright and fairly fast 
greenish yellow, and is used to replace 
picric acid. In a scouring solution of 
10 grammes of soap and 2 grammes of 
alkali to the litre, at 130° F., the shade 
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becomes somewhat bluer; this is pos- 
sibly due to the fact of the violet being 
faster to scouring than the yellow. 
However, the change is very slight, and 
the color can be considered as quite fast 
White yarn plaited with 
it and scoured in the same solution is 
not stained, showing the color to be 
quite fast to fulling. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, blue; hot, pale blue; light 
green color extracted. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold, blue (more so than hydrochloric 
acid); hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. : 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, yellow; hot, color almost de- 
stroyed. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, color destroyed. 

Note. These tests are first made on 
yarn, and then dyed on cloth. The 
tests for fastness-are made in the orig- 
inal yarn samples. 

Convers B. Frxcxe, 
Prof. of Chemistry and Dyeing, Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 


to scouring. 





Roundabent Notes. 


CHROME COLORS ON COTTON.—ADDITION 
OF COPPER SALTS.—CARMINE COLORS. 


A writer in Le Moniteur gives an easy 
non-chemical way of determining the 
presence of chrome colors on cotton. 


The chemical means of detection are 
very complete and absolutely exact, but 
dyers rarely use them in the case of 
yarn or fabrics which they suspect are 
dyed with chrome yellow. Possibly the 
method given herewith is not so precise, 
but the writer claims that the results are 
quite good enough. He burns several 
threads of the fabric or yarn, lighting 
them with a match and allowing several 
of the stuff to burn. He then 
blows out the small flame and the cotton 


inches 
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after the 
familiar fashion of touch paper, or of 


continues ' to be’ consumed 
strin y prepared by a solution of salt- 
petre. The little spark will travel on 
and eat up the material even if it is a 
yard or so in length. This reaction is 
due to the presence of the chromate, and 
this is the reason why the wicks of Ger- 
man tinder are always dyed with chrome 
yellow. 
? 


Cutch or logwood or aniline colors on 
a chrome mordant also give this slow 
combustion when the flame is blown out, 
and the characteristic odor is easily rec- 
ognizable after several trials. If two 
different browns are taken, say, for in- 
stance, cutch on the one hand and cotton 
brown N on the other, this method will 
distinguish one from the other without 
any re-agent, and a chrome color may 
always be told by this means from a 
shade dyed direct with Glauber’s salts, 
soda or other alkaline product. Asa 
rule, the direct colors burn very rapidly 
and without leaving ashes. The aniline 
yellows, or those got with the yellow 
dyewoods or vegetable extracts, do not 
burn in thismanner. Auramine yellow, 
for instance, mordanted with tannin and 
tartar emetic, gives a white ash, but the 
flame quickly out. Alizarine 


goes 
orange dyed on oiled cloth with an 
alumina mordant, may easily be mis- 
taken’ for a chromed orange, but it is 
very readily differentiated in this way. 


* * 
* 


The Hechst firm have found that by 
the addition of copper salts to the diazo 
solution of nitrotolidine better shades are 
obtained and the fastness of the color to 
The 
shades obtained in this manner equal 


light is considerably increased. 
those obtained by dyeing with alizarine 
on @ mordant of aluminaand iron. ‘The 
following example is given: 
NAPHTHOL BOTTOM. 

30 grms. beta-naphthol, 
50 e. ce. caustic soda, 36 deg. Tw. 

Dissolve and make up to 1 litre 


DIAZO SOLUTION. 


33 grms. nitrotolidine hydrochloride, 
20 c. c. hydrochloric acid, 36 deg. Tw., 
250 c. c. water, 

100 ec. e. ice, 

52 c. ¢. nitrite solution (290 in 1000), 
30 e. ¢. copper chloride, 

60 grms. acetate of soda, 


500 ec. ec. water. 


The padded and dried material, if to 
be dyed, is passed through the diazo 
solution, or it may be printed with the 
thickened diazo solution in the usual 
way. 

a 

Carmine colors and fast mode dyes 
are preparations produced by mixing 
dyewood extracts with suitable metallic 
salts. They are soluble in water, and 
their solubility is increased by glycerine, 
‘Lhey dye wool substantively, but the 
shades are always thin and weak, while 
the baths do not exhaust, and become 
more and more acid as the process goes 
on until by sheer acidity they stop the 
dyeing. It is true that this 
avoided by neutralizing continually, 
but there is then danger that the color 
will be precipitated too rapidly and will 
only reach the outside of the threads. 
In short, for any but light shades a 


ean be 


mordant, such as tannin or cutch, must 
be used, and if the desired shade is very 
dark and the 


carmine 


iron is also 


colors are 


necessary, 
then clearer than 
anilines. 
The ordinary substantive wool dyes, 
however, form very stable compounds 


with these carmines. If, for example, 


chrysophenine is used as a ground color 


and dyed over with carmine, a myrtle 
green is gotten which, in respect to 
fastness to washing and wear, leaves 
little to be desired, and which is more 
durable than either of the two dyes sep- 
this way the 


arately. But even in 


carmines can only be used advanta 


geously for light shades. 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N. J. 
Rowell, H. K, Waltham, Mass. 
Attachment for Bramwell Feed. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son,7 Water St, Boston 


Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 


Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 
N.J, 


Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 


Banding Machines. 
Cole a Pawtucket, R.I 
Baske 
ierlow, 
hide). 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa 
Charlotte Supply Co, Charlotte, N. 0. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Munson, ve Belting Co, Phila, Pa. 
Paulus, J , & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Rhoads, a1 E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, 


Jobn W, Lawrence, Mass. (Raw 


Pa. 
See also Mill Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadel: hia, Pa. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 289 Market St, Phila- 
de!phia, Pa. 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 


Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. Etc. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R 

Boiler Compounds, 

Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, 


Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa 
Boxes, Paper. 

Palmer, J.8, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Wooden. 

— J.T, Kensington, Pa. 


Braid 
See Tapes and Braids. 


Bruches. 

Cocker, Thos, & Co, 151 North 4th St, 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., 
Sargent’s, C. G., 

Card Clothing. 
American Card Clothing Co, Worcester, 


Phila, 


Phila. 


Newark, N. J. 
Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


ass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Card Cutters. 
Hand, Fredk, & Co, 
Paterson, N.J. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 7 
Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Calice Printers’ seeetinasy and Sup- 
plies. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 
Phila, Pa 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., 
Chemical Stoneware. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Coal. 
Dominion Coal Co, Ltd, 95 Milk{St, Boston 
Combs, Hackles, Pins, Etc. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 
Cone Winders. 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass. 
Cop Tubes. 
McCausland, J, Providence, R.I. 
Taylor, Chas, F, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Cotten. 
B.aisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Capelle, ilerman, cor. Leonard St. and W 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Nimocks, R. M, Fay etteville, N.C. 
Cotten Combs. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, ¥. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, Manchester, Conn 


159 Van Houten St, 


Water St, 


4th St, 


Phila., Pa. 


Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa 


Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Masa. 

Cole Bros, Pawtnecket, R. I. 

Curtis & Marble Mac hine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
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Mason Machine Wks, Taunton, Mass, 

Pettee Machine Wks, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 

Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 

Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon.- 
socket R, I. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 

Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullongh American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 

Damper Regulators. 

D'Este & seeley Co. (Curtis), 29jHaverhil) 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Du«ters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfgz.Co, wine R.I. 
Greenwood, R & Bault, Frankford, 

Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtue kot and 
Valley Falls, R 

Kensington — w ‘orks, Kensington, Pa. 

Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works, Put- 
nam St, Phila. 

Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfieli, Muss. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila. Pa 

Curtis & Marble Machirie 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R 

How ard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Lincoln '& Co, 54 *areh st, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Co, Worcester, 
and Wood 


Provi 


Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, 
ton, Mass. 

Avery Chemical) Co, 169 Devonshire 8t, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 80 Front St, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston 

Browning & Bros, 42 8. Front st, Phila, Pa. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

Corey. 8. J, 278 Congress St. Boston 

Dale Extract Co, Rahway. N. J. 

Erie Chemical Co, rie, Pa. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
6, B. T. 

Gilbert Bros. & Co, 

ae. W.W.52N. 

Harway pastees 
Front St, 

Hill, Edward’ 8. Son & Co, 2 Cedar St, N. Y. 

Holliday, Read & Sons, Ltd,7 Platt St, N.Y. 

Horstall, Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, P hila 

Jaec . Bros, J, 67 Wythe Ave, Brooklyn, 
N, 


Woon 


Bos 


2” Purchase St, Boston. 
Front 8t, Phila, Pa. 
& Extract Mfg. Co, 184 


ganic 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 14 Dey 8t, N. Y 
Kalle & Uo.,77 John 8t., N. Y. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104. 106 Murray St, ey 
Klinstein, A, & Co, 122 Pexur! St, 

Koech], Victor, & Cc 0, 79 Murray st. N. Y 
Matheson, W.J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. y. 
Merrimac Chemic al Co, 13 Pearl St, Boston 
Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, Mass 


INDEX 


Peso, plese Chemical Co, 181 8. gd St, 

hila., Pa. 

Rice, Chas. F. & Co, 184 Summer St, Boston. 

a ae Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front 8t, 
hila, P 

Stamtord Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 


Dyers and Finishers. 


Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass, 


—- Finishing Works, Williamstown 
ass. 
te Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 


Forsyth Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Greenwood, R, & Rault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Kensington oe Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Cgpaate Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 

Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Dyers’ Clo 

Ww ikiman, 
Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

McCulvey Elevator Works, Phila, Pa 

— Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 

ass. 


Engineers, Electrical. 


Adams, A. D, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Ms 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Jou, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 


Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson. Jobn W, Paterson, N. J. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Engraving on Wood. 
Russel), Albert C, 3% Pear! St, Boston, Mass 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi-. 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fabric Trimmers. 
Busch & Linn, 120 No. 
Factery Site 
Dolge, Altvert, ‘Dolgeville, N.Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Illinois Centra) 
Chiengo, '1l. 
Sonthern Railway, M. V. 
Warhington, D.C. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co, 67 South St, 
vod, Conn. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Prov soages, R. 1 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Fire Brick. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 


Fire Doors and Shutters. (Automatic 
Victor Mfg Cu., Newburyport, Mass. 
Fire Hose. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.¥ 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass, 
Fuel Oil Furnaces. 
Rock well, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland 8t, N. Y 
Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 
Hoben, J. A, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scott, H. W, Bennington, Vt 


Gas Singeing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 


7th St, Phiia, Pa 


R. R, 506 Central Station 


Richards, agent, 


Elm 
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Gear Cutting Machine. 
Biuaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hotels. 
Green’s Hotel, Eighth and Chestnut Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Drosophore Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Mydro-Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 
index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum &%t, 
nn. 
Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Yarns. 
bf yams Mills Mfg. Co, Wiln.ington, 
el. 


Hartford, 


Mnit Goods Brushers. 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
Y 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Friedberger, C, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 

Hepner & Howitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


King, J. 0., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
oo & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
a. 


Knit oom Finishing Machines, 


rechet. Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
8t, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A,8 Fetter Lane, Phila, 


a. 
Paxton & 0’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N ie Be 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa 


Muitting Machinery. 


American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 

Boss Kuitiing Machine Co., Reading, = 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cc ponaten Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Hodg-on & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. ~~ Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine Co, Franklin,N. H. 

Mueller, A. (Flat), 1533 Vine St, Philadel 

hia. 

National Automatic Knitter Co, 728 Cherry 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 

Pavne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
(Winding and spooling. ) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Wiiliams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Fifth 


South 


Pa 

Staftord, W, & Co, Little Falls, 

Standard Machine Co., 508 ieee ‘st. Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

Knitting Needles. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick, N. J. 


INDEX 


Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, N. H 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, oo 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. +. & Son, 239 Market St, Phila, Pa 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Looms. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gilbert Loom Co, Worcester, Maxs. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Knowles Loom Works. Worcester, Mass 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 


Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Barlow, John W,Spicket Mill, Lawrence 
Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Toomey, F., 131 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon 8t, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Baskiey* 8, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson. 


( harlotte Supply Co, Charlotte, N. C 

Covel & Oxborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Hill, Jas, Mtg. Co. Providence, R. I. 

Stigeler, E. ye N. 

Thurston, fe , & Son, Fali Toren Mass. 

Napping rece tg 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 
Vt. 


Office Supplies. 

Dangel, Harry, & Co, 117 Milk St, Boston 
Oil Filter. 

Peirce, A. T, Dover, N. H 


Oilless Bearings. 


N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, = Y. 


Paper Tubes for Cone Winders. 
McCausland, J,38 Canal St, Providence, R.1 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence, R. I. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
ass. 


Crossley, Arthur W, Exchange Bldg, Bos 
ton, Mass 
Miller, Jos. A, & Co, 
Providence, R. A. 
Weaver, E. C, 900 F St, Washington, D.C 
Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt. 


Butler Exchange, 
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Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventdating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly. N. J. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphin. ; 
Howard, Geo. U., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Kilburn, L incoin & Co, Fali Rive r, Mass. 
Sme allie Bros, Amsterdam, N 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, 

Presses. 

Crawford. J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, 

Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Burker St., Phila., Pa 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 

Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Pulley Coverings. 

Lindsey P waned, Covering Co, 553 Grand St, 
Brookly n, 

Pumps. 

Smvallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Huston, Wim, 46 Clifford St, Providence, 

R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J 
Waider, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 

Roll Coverers. 

Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence 
Mass. 

Howland, Wm. O., 
Pa. 


Phila, Pa 


Ms. 


128 East 6th St., Chester, 
Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Gerrish Wool & Leather Co, Manchester, 
N.H 


Winslow Brothers, Norwood, Mass. 


Rooting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Rooting, Steel and Tin. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, 
nooga, Tenn. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Werk 
for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Screws and Studs. 
Phila. Machine Screw Works, 624 Race St., 
Phila., Pa 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Busch & Liun, 120 No. 7th St, Phila, Pa 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 
St, Phila, Pa 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and 
Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


Chatta 


5th 


Diamond Sts, 


Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyewg, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, 

Mass. 

Shoddies. 

See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 

See Bobbins, Spools, 


mY. 
Fall River, 


Shuttles, Htc 


INDEX 


Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 


Sizing. 


American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutua. Bldg, 
Phila, Pa. 


Skylights (Metal). 

Van Noorden & Co, Boston, 
Soaps. 

Amegionn Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Phila 


Mass, 


Dean & Sutherland, 
delphia, Pa. 

Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holbrook Mfg. 
1 ¥ 


240 Chestnut St., 


Co., 466 Washington St., 


India Alkali Works, 
Spindles. 
ad Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Boston. 


Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R.I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jus. Mtg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Muss. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Steam Boilers. 
Frick Company, Wavnesboro, Pa. 
Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver st, noston. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Frick Co, Way naepen, Pa. 
Greentield, W. & G., Kast Newark, N. J. 
Ne wwaae Ice Mac hine & Engine Co, New 
burgh, 
Sargent, J 
Muss. 
Steam Kettles. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. 
3t., Boston. 
Steam Traps. 
D'Este & Seeley 
St, Boston, 
pansion). 
Steel Castings. 
Chester oo Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, 
Steel and ‘eon Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo 
ga, Tenn. 
Stop Metion for Looms. 
Tucker Stop Motion Co., Hartford, Conn 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Brabener, Chas, & Son, Paterson,N. J. 
Burkhardt’s, Geo. J., Sons, 2831 N. Broad St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Geren, A.J,11 John St, N. Y. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalac hicola, Fla, 
Cypress Tank Co, Bri igeport, Florida. 
Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa. 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 


Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 


Co, 31-35 Union St. 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhil) 
Mass. (return float and ex 
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Tapes and Braids. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 1 
King, J.0., & Co. , 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Perseverance Miils, 2632-40 Mascher 8t 
Phila, Pa. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 


Teasels. 

Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Telephones. 

Universal Telephone Co, Indianapolis, Ind 
Temperature Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I. 

Testing Machines. 

Howurd, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Traveler's Cheques. 

American Express Company. 


Phila., Pa 


Valves. 
D’Kste & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston, 
Muss. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
ia an Dro-sopuore Co., 220 Devonshire 
Boston, Muss. 
perry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist 8t, Boston, Mass. 
New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. 

Philadelphia Te xtile Machine ry Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, P bila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granitev ille, Mass. 

Snedikher & Carr, 138x141 No, Seventh S8t., 
Philadelpiia, Pa. 
Sturtevant, B. F. ¢ 
Mass. ' 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, 
fuss. 
Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co 
Worcester, Muss. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Hausberg, E. O, 41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York 
Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N 
Burniuam Bros, York, Pa. 
Lettel, James, & Co, Springfield, O 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cpnees Foundry & Machine Co, 


o, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


Boston, 


Cohoes 


Y. 
Rd ee Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
mneenae St, Boston. 


Replogie Governor Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Winders. (Cone.) 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, 
Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 De yonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wool. 
Grubnau, Carl, 46 No. Front St., 
L) on, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N.Y. 
Webb, Chus. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. 
Pa. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Dean & Sutherland, 240 Chestnut St, Phila, 


Mass 


Phila. 
Phila, 


> 
India Alkali Works, Boston 
Wool Cleaning Process, 
International Safety Solvent 
dence, 
Wool Combs. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Co., Provi 


INDEX 


Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 


A! .. ‘ld Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Mublhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ono. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Surgents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mars. 
Stiliman.- Ric h Machine Co, Westerly, R. I, 


Weolen Machinery. 


aon, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pb!le 

Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Hurwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 7 W ater St, 
Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Ps 

Knowles L oom Works, Worce ster, Mass 

Purker, J. Machine Co, Clinton, Mass. 

Sargent’s, e G , Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, 

Weol, Mair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Grubnau, Cari, 46 No. Front St., Phila. 

Lyon, Jobn d, & Co, 12 Reade St, Me Be 

Muhlhauser, F, Co, Clevelund, Ohio. 

Wn Saas os & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
a. 


Wooi Shoddies. 
Garfield Wuolen Co, Garfield, J. 
Mutibauser. F, Co, Cleveland, Obio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Wool Sorters and Scourers. 
Duro-s, Tieodore A, Kensington 
Huntingdon st, Phils. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sous, Graniteville, Mass 
Yarn Printers. 
Forrest, John, 134 No. 
Yarns. 


Ave. and 


2025 Nandain St, 


22d St, Phila, Pa. 
Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Wilmington Milis Mfg. Co, Wilmington 
Del. 


Yarns, 


Me. 
Pawtucket, R. | 


Colored Cotton 
Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, 
Greene & Daniels Mig. Co, 
Hudley Co, Holyoke, Muss, 
Montgomery, J. K, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Monument Mills, Hou-atonic, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
wy eK Manning & Co, 86 and $8 Franklin 


N. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Farne. 

Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City 

Bale, Stuart & Co. 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 8&8 Leonard St, 
New York City. 

Chwuiwick. Jas, & Bro, @&l aS hestnut St, 
Phila, Pa, and Jersey vity m <5 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, Me. 

E be hmann & Sternberg, 423-492 Broadway 

, F 


rie ming & hapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 
Pa 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass 
Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
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t , Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


y- 
Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and cnieage 
Mitchell, Jas. KE, & Co, ‘Boston and Phila, Pa 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New Bedtord Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 
North Athens Cotton Mills, Athens, Tenn. 
Orswell Mills, i a Goer tk Mass 

Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 


Mass. 
sawxe er, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


St, N 

Solis Andrew J, a & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, pa ton, Mas 

Tillinghast, Stiles. & Co, 20 Market 8q, Prov 
idence 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mas 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila. Pa 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York Cit 

Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. pe 

Chad wick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, J. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church > Phils, Pa 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, ° ae and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 

King, J. VU, ‘%& Co 76 Franklin St, N.Y 

Malsoin Mills Co, on Pa. 

Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N 

Warren, W, Thread Works Westfela, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 
Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 488-492 Broadway, 


Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 

Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
8t, New York Cit ty. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 8 Leonard St, 
New York City. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Chac wick, Jas, & Bro, 21 Chestnut St, 
Phila, fF 

Champlain Silk Mills, paigeped, N. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 

Croll, Albert ivins, Boston, as 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Germantown Spinning Co, Ge srmantown, 


Pa 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
athe Mills, New Bedfor:i, Mass. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, et York. 
Lesser, J 8, & Co, 348 Kroadway, N % A 
Monument Mills, ’ Housatonic, ass. 
New Be:ford Mfg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 36.88 Franklin St, 
BM Be 


Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. 

Til inghast, Stiles & Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 


J. 
20 Market 8q, 


Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York, 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 


Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Malcolm Millis Co, 2'6 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Moptgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Locks, ot. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampenn, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Silk Yarns. 
Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
Champlain Suk Milis, White shall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


te 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Griswokt Worsted Co, 322 C vestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Uawes, U. 8, & Bro, Fall River, anes 
Ryle, Wm, & Uo, 54 ‘Howard St, 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 116 Be Stora St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 
 . & Sternberg, 488-492 Broadway, 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Lesser, J. 8, & Ge, 3¥8 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Jas, & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa 

River Volnning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Rock well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

sawsery Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Wesendonck, Lorenz a Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand 8:,N. Y. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, og 

Bule, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St. N. 

Campbell Gev, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worstea Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Ae & Sternberg, 488.492 Broadway, 


Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Providence Worsted Mills, Prov idence, <1 I, 

me yer, Manning & Co., 86.88 Franklin St, 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass 
Wesendonck, Lovene & Co,44 Leonard 8t, 


New York. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. se 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Small Bros, Fail River, Musa, 

Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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COLORS AND DYEING 81 





VICTOR KOECHL & COMPANY, 


Successors to Schuize-Berge & Koechi, 
732 MURRAY sT., NEV WTorntkz. 


conse ree ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made vy FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M, 


FAST C0 LORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 
eS 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
. . BLACKS, BORDEAUX, 
D | am 1] Nn BLUES, YELLOWS, Patented. 
GREENS, SCARLETS, 
Or any shade you want on cotton or mixed goods 
dyed in One operation. 











WM. J. MATHESON & CO., Ltd., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE 





STAMEFORD MW FE’"G CO., 


157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, vie, 


No. 7 Fiatt St... New Work, 


Manufacturers ot Acid Magenta, (Patented. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





Aniline Dyes, Arseniate of Soda, Indigo, Cudbear, 

Aniline Oil, Chlorate of Potash, Indigo Extract, Picric Acid, 

Aniline Salts, Yellow Prussiate “ Archil) Liquor, Zink Auxiliary, 
Chemicals, Ete 


Hudderfield, ENGLAND BRANCHES: 
WORKS: Wakefield, i gts ceseaaate th. BOSTON, 367 Atlantic Ave, 
Ronen, FRANCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA. 45N. Front St 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicago 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 
Sole agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Works, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SYERES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Sole U.S. Agents for 


" COERZ” 


FRENCH DYVYEWOOD HSZTRACTS. 











TEXTILE WORLD 


GLAUBER’S SALT. 


CHEMICALLY PU RE. = We Make a Specialty of 


CARLOAD LOTS. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





We Challenge Comparison in Quality and Prices. 


ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


BRIn, PA. 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., New Von’ ** 
Sule Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts. Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialtie-, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors. 


220 Church Street, } . . (193 Milk Street, 
Philadelphia. ; Branch Houses: {| Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EAL, LE & CO. 


ee Aniline Colors, ao 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 38 South Second Street. BOSTON, 463 At ic Avenue. 


WW. WW. HANNA, 





Buffalo Aniline Colors, 


135 No, Water Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT C0,, 


OFFICES: 64%, 650, 651 THe BouRsE, ane. lage pep At 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t., PH! LADEDP HLA. orks CHESTER, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, "5,10. 


0. S. JANNEYT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Sicily Sumac, Tumeric, China Clay, etc. 


AND DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


AGENTS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lro., Leeps, Enca., - - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., - MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE WORKS Co. te CLAYS FOR POTTER AND 
MIO CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY CO., Lro., sae PAPER 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., Burraio, N. Y., - - yes 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, Sturtaaar, Geamany, ane ee 


No. 70 Kicey Steeer, Nos. 8 ano 10 Letitia Street, 


Boston. Philadelphia. 








COLORS AND DYEING 





BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. | Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Anilin9 : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE Ors AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 


Cresylblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton 
BRB * {| absolutely 
RR f fast to 

c seuptetatioe ™ ) Sunlight. 


Thio Domaine, Be | One dip for cotton 


Brown, . | and mixed goods 


VYellew, Rn. J wool and cotton 


SO G. silk and cotton. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat‘d, Saa°isa encmrahs*cts 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS. PAT'D. 





BOSSON cc LANE, 


“~"" ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF, 


- = BOSTON, MASS. 





CEORCE MOULTON, 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
Pantograph and Mill Engraving Machinery, 


Diamond Ruling Machines, Turning «ond Fin. 
ishing Luthes, ete., ete 


CHAS, A. JOHNSON & CO., 14 Dey St., N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 





JONATHAN HORSFALL 


AGENT FOR 


Fankhausine, 
Avery’s Lactic Acid 30°. 


Dealer in Antlines and Extracts, ete 


229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FE. ATTEAUX & 00,, 


Importers of 


Alizarine and Aniline Colors. 
Sele Manufacturers of 
ONE 


pip Galleine Dyes. 


Faster than Alizarine Colors and produced 
at ONE-HALF (he cost. 


172-178 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office and Warehonse: 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


W. W. HANNA, Agent, 135 Noth Water St., Philadelphia 





EDWARD HILL’S SON & Co@., 


25 & 27 Cedar Street, New York. 


Caustic Potash, 


Calcined Carb. Potash, 


HILL'S “<>” CUTCH, 


OXALIC ACID, SHELLACS, ARSENIC, CEYLON AND » om 
COCOANUT OIL. 


Sole Agents inthe United states for THE UNITED ALKALI CO“S BRANDS OF CAUSTIC SODA 





F.G. PAULY, Pres 


1.J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. | J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT, 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder. Chemicals, &c. 


Works: FLUSHING, L. I 


184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 





60-68 No. llth Street 


J. JAECK BROS.., srooxivn, wy. 


Katructs of Indixo, Indigo Carmine, Indigotine, Refined Indigo, Dressing, Softening, 
Bichloride of,Tin, Bisulphide of Soda 


& 
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COMMERCIAL LACTIC ACID MORDANT. 


Original Manufacturers and Introducers 


GILBERT BROS. & CO., 


202-204 Purchase Street, Boston. 


GLUT 
ROSE. 

Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 20% to 804 of Starch. Wr: arps sized with this 
Compound resist atrnospheric ch inges and the goods leave the loom in a finished condition, 

Glutrose Core Compound makes excellent cores of burnt sand and is the che apest and 
best Core Compoun | ever put on the market. 

Finishing Glutrose will muke the best of paste with common wheat flour and save 
money on flour bills. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS. 


Office: Penn Mutual Building, . 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WAC 


ck CO 
Hartford, Conn... and 372 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston. ™ 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck. 
low’s Dyeing Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Ete. 


Dyestuffs and Chemical, Fast Colors for Cotton, Woo) 
and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica 
tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 
Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
a a and Hematine Mordants, Ete. 
22: 


73 Congress Street, Boston, Maas. 


AT LAST Union Goods and sew ped made of Cotton and Wool in any pase 
tion can be dyed a good serviceable “ta in One Operation with the 


Save Time, Labor 


Steam, Trouble and 
Expense of Speck alum Ba ne- | aG B, 
Dyeing. 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 

















NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, : Salem, Mass. 
Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 





Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste ot 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular “8.” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Bods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


peryixo WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satisfactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 








Office and Salesrooms 


lt John St. N. Y. City. 
Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 233 Jersey City 








DYESTUFFS, VATS, ETC 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


—CONNECTICUT, Orange. Geo. Parkinson 
is reported to be interested in a new hosiery 
mill to be started at this place. 


—GEORGIA, Athens. Concerning the Alpha 
Mills, which we some time ago reported bad 
been purchased by N. D. Arnold, we are now 
informed are to be started up in part as 
a knitting mill. 


—*GEORGIA, Athens. The Athens Knitting 
Mill, which we reported some time ago had 
begun operations on their new mill, have 
completed the same, and we are now in- 
formed that Mr. W. R. Lipscomb, the general 
manager. has decided to increase the capac 
ity, and that he will put in enough more ma.- 
chines to iucrease the output by about 40 
dozen pairs of socks per day. 


—GEORGIA, Lexington. We are advised 
that Mr. J. H. Smith contemplates starting 
a knitting mill of about 12 machines, and 
that he is now investigating the subject, and 
obtaining estimates on machinery. 


—*ILLINOIS, Pinckneyville. Concerning the 
new knitting mill at this place, we have 
official information to the effect that the 
name will be Brann Knitting Works. The 
proprietors are Juno T. and R. A. Brann. 
They ase now running four machines, in the 
manutacture of wool hosiery. Six hands are 
employed; this foree will be increased 
later on. 


—ILLINOIS, Prackneyville. John F. Brann 
can be addressed concerning a new knitting 
mill which is being started here for the 
manufacture of hosiery. 


—MICHIGAN, Marquette. The plant of the 
Lake Superior Knitting Works, ot which 
Will C. Brown is the proprietor and manager, 
is being enlarged. 


—NEwW HAMPSHIRE, Manchester. It is re- 
ported that a new hosiery factory is to be 
started here by L. Mudgett, at 514 Hanover 
St. 


—NEW YORK, ‘ew York. The firm of 
Stewart & Starr has been dissolved by limi 
tation. Hymann Starr bas retired from 
sume,and is now starting a knitting mill 
in New York for the manufacture of a full 
line of athletic knit goods, including sweat 
ers. He informs us that he is now in the 
market for knitting, winding and sewing 
machines, steam presses, also for all kinds 
of knitting yarn. His temporary office is at 
45 Lixpenard St., Journey Blidg., where he 
can be seen daily between 9 and 11 A.M., un 
til arrangements are completed for starting 
the mill. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Laurinburg. M. M, 
McKinnon contemplates establishing a hos- 
iery mill at this place. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Hummelstown. We have 
a report that a new hosiery factory is to be 


started here, in which Joseph B. Rhodes is 
interested. 


—,PENNSYLVANIA, Lewistown, The new 
knitting mill which we some time ago re 
ported woud be established here by Messrs, 
thompson Bros., of Milroy, will be called 
the Lewistown Knitting Co., and will be a 
branch of the Milroy establishment. Pro 
duction will be begun in March, Employ 
ment will be given to 65 hands. The equip 
went will consist of 48 knitting machines. 
Worsted hosiery will be manufactured, and 
steam power will be used. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


GEO. J. BURKHARDT’S SONS’ 


Cedar Tank Factory, 


2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 








JAS. E. DALE CARL BERING ER 
President. --THE.. See’y and Tre 


DALE EXTRACT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Fustic Extracts, 
Persian Berry Extracts, 


Logwood. 
Office and Factory, RAHWAY, N. J. 


AGENTS * 
W. A. Priest, 14 Central Wharf, Boston 


Specialties. 


WHITTON EVENS, 9 Front St., Philadelphia. 





the Cypress Lumber Co. 
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CYPRES 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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AMOS HH. HALI, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFAC a OF 


All kinds of '€VAT $A ! TUBS used by 
fi 


Dyers, Bleachers, AN Pectoviee. etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 
North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, ,140 Chestnut Street. Hours, 12 to 1. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Vat Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blue Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
ete RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 



























Established 1788. 


JOSEPH OAT 40 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical) laboratories. 


fy BEPERS 9D 





1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 







| 
OFsiCnEns pveRs 
GR De2/NTERS 
FINE OOMMERGIAL PRINTERS, 


Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 
Specialists in fine Machine ry and general Wood Engrav- 
ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. “Artistic designs in Letter and 
Bill Heads, Business C ards, Display Lettering for advertis ing 
purposes, ete. Best work. Lowest prices. f 


MANUFACTI /RER DYFR'S CLOGS | ten won Tay ectrotyping a 


| 210 Westminster Street, Providence, R. Tt 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 




























PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE 














AND}, WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 






am 1 to 6 ft. In Diameter. 


AMERICAN FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


RICHARD C. REMMEY, 


“rsa ETRE BRICK, 39S. 


For Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Lime Kilns, Glass Works. Baker’s Tile, Stove and Range 
Linings. Ground Brick and Fire Mortar bv the barrel. Fire Clay, Sand and Kaolin by the 
ton orcargo. Also CH E™MECAL STONEWARE for Manufacturing Chemists. Chem. 
cal Brick for Glover Towers. Stoneware of every description always on hand. 


2637-59 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MACHINERY FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, ETC 





HAS R EARL, ti. ' W GARDINER, Jk. See's 
‘AMOS W C ARNOLD, Ag -, 


PHENIX IRON oe iliemeren neg 
Manufacturers of 


Cal nders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells “ Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


lrinting Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Te nter Drying Machines 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth € utting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


and Sole Menufet'not IA GILGE POWER FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


a s s =| o s * 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
Mather & Platt's Patent Self-feed ing Tenters. 

Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 








Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Sole makers of WM. BIRCH’S PATENT OPEN SOAPING MACHINE 


Our SEWING MACHINES are heaviest and strongest made. Will sew all kinds cotton 
and woolen goods, wet or dry, very finest to stitch 1 inches long. Send tor circular. 


SOMERVILLE, (Near Boston), MASS. (Fitchburg Railroad. 


COPP: PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO ade & SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Deliver) and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Son., 


PATTERSON COPPER WORKS, 


Manufacturer of 


Copper Work for Dyers, 


Silk Finishers, Chemical Works, 
etc, Vacumm Pans, and Copper 
Apparatus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles, Steam Coils in 
Copper and Iron. Estimates furnished to all parts of the coun- 


try. 
‘GUN MILLYARD, PATERSON, N. J. 


Telephone 240, 








Copper Swing Dye Tank 
fn tron Brame. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery; Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON co O'NEMLI:, 
129 Bread Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


Originators of the Weldless weeeed Steel Cylinder. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up to 
4 inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamless Knitters, etc. The Finest that can 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 











H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
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Knit— (continued). 
New Mills 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mohnsville. It is said to 
be settled that Geo. H. & Wm. G. Leininger 
ure about to start a knitting factory on the 
~-cond story of Leininger cigar factory. 
Toey will start with five 3-4 automatic knit 
ters, and intend to make fine gauge 138 half 
hose. 
month. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Mt. Carmel. It is re 
ported that the new underwear factory has 
begun operations here, employing about 20 
people. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. W. G. 
Ellis & Co., of the Star Seamless Hosiery 
Mill, recently reported as about to erect a 
new will, informs us that they will begin the 
foundation of same in March, and expect to 
begin production in July. They will put in 
100 knitting machines, and will manufacture 
seamless and cut hosiery. Steam power 
will be used. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Pen 
nant Knitting Co. is the name of a concern 
which is starting up a hosiery mill at 2410 
Hope St. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Pottsville. Ginther 
Bros., whom we recently reported as about 
to start a knitting mill, have started up their 
plant, which consists of three knitting ma. 
chines, in the manufacture of ladies’ sum- 
mer vests. They intend to enlarge their 
plant as business warrants. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Pottsville. February 6th 
we reported that John Adcock & Bros. were 
building a new knitting mill at this place. 
We now have official information to the ef. 
fectthat they expect to start the plant this 
month, They will manufacture ladies’ and 
gents’ half hose. They have seven knitting 
machines. Steam will be the motive power 
used. The name of the company will be 
J.C. Adcock, Bro. & Co. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. A. Jepson, of 
$22 North 10th St., is to start up a mill at this 
place for the manufacture of seamless hos. 
jery. He will have 25 automatic knitters. 
The plant will probably be located in the 
building at 17 South Front St. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. Winters & 
Robeson have been granted a permit to erect 
a two-story brick building at 584 So. 14th St., 
to be used as a hosiery factory. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Schuylkill Haven. Bowen 
& Read are starting up a new knitting mill 
at this place for the manufacture of ribbed 
underwear. They have six knitting ma 
chines. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Shoemakersville. Jobn 
Derr, of Avon, and Wm. Dress, of Schuy)kill 
Haven, have rented the Miller Building, on 
Bellevue St.,and are to start up their factory 
for the manufacture of underwear. ji 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Jonesville. We have 
received official information that the Jones 
ville Knitting Mills will commence build 
ing in March. They expect to be in 
full operation some time in June. They 
will manufacture hosiery. About 40 hands 
will be employed. There will be 25 knitting 
machines. Steam will be the motive power: 
used. The capital of the company is $10,000. 
T. L. Hames is president, and R. A. Whitlock, 
treasurer, Will sell their own goods. 


—UTAH, Salt Lake City. F. E. Willis, 344 
West Fourth St.,can give information con 
cerning @ new hosiery mill which he pro. 
voses to start here. 


They expect to begin operations next . 


THE 
AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


ACM 


for SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


This machine is entirely the 


| @xperimental stage. 

The method of transferring tops more 
practical than changing cylinders. 

Machine will produce anything from a 
short foot to the longest hose without 
substituting or changing any parts 
whatever. 

Extra thread in heel does not show in 
instep. 

In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
re-inforcing thread may he used as it is 
positively thrown in on the first course 
of the heel and toe and as positively 
taken out on the last course. 

Stitch automatically loosened in heel 
and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
forcing thread. 

Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
and close and heel is large and full 
Runs equally well on any grade of goods. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


| MAYO KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


past 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 
SWEATERS, 
| UNDERWEAR, 
/| LEGGINS. 
@ |ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 














Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


Knitting With or with- 
Machine, 2 Fashion 


Device 





That will stand all Factory Strain. 


samples on the 3-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE WF'G CO, 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.'R. R. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


i Address all communications for prices and 
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THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOES, N. YL. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 


FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma- 


chines, automatic. 
POWER NECK MARKERS. 
RIB CUTTERS. 
Irregular Form 


CUTTINC MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
ag Write for Catalogue. 





JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer ot 


PAPER BOXES ‘3.2222 


Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 
35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


Boss Knitting Machine 


WoREs, 
mh and Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa., 


Manufacture the 

only 3-4 and Semi- 

Automatic Knitting 

Machine that gives 

seamless hosiery 
manufacturers full 

value for their 

money. Knits Ladies’ 

and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half- 

Hose, and footings, 

for fanevy ribbed 

goods. High Speed. 
Needs no skilled ope 

rators. The 3-4 runs 

by sing ebelt. Auto- 

matic Tension device 

in leg, heel. and tor, 

making large per 

fect heel and toe. Sizes from 214 up to 4 

inches in diameter. 
Send for prices and particulars 


| Forged Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





STtPHEN A, ASHMAN, 


Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials Abel Winder. Steam Presses 


For Knitting Machinery. 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


LAGINGS ose ser 


and adnan 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, w. ¥. 


IBURR's 
COMBINATION : N D EX. 


A valuable and necessary book for ¢very 
office, which saves time and labor. The In- 








dex is for Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer- | 


cial Reports, and records of all kinds. 


BURR INDEX CO. sec ectora Conn: 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





HODGSON & HOLT MFG. CO., 


Builders of the 


Fulling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 
Leggers, and French Footers. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue).... 5 LACONIA, N.H. 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N. HM. 


| Spring Necile Circular Kuitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self.Oiling Brackets 


The BATL.OU 
Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


Built with Sectional Cam 
Ring and the most perfect 
weight take up. Best, S'rong 
estand Most Dura!l:le Machine 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines. 
We can add to our own or other 
makes now in use Also Brushing 
Machines, Lewis Jones, Bristol, Ps 








BUSCH & LINN, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fabric Trimmers. 


Facing, Cutting and Folding Machines, 


AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


120-122 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


bs Die 
“ 


~ 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WINDERS «: 


Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Windgfrom cop, skein or 
bobbin. 


Improved Upright Spoolers 
Doubling Spoolers, 
Quillers, Fte. 





- We make a complete line 
of this machinery, and have 
hundreds of m achines in sat 
isfactory operation all over 
the country. We invite cor 
respondence. 


CYCLONE DRYERS 


For Stockings, Underwear, Stock, 
YARNS, CLOTH, ETC. 
Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Machinery Co. 


Hancock Street 


above 


Lehigh Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ICIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
x COHOES, ALBANY a ae = 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINKS, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, eatin a Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK, - Little Falls, N. Y. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


23” SPECIAL FEATURES: “8 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Hee] Worl:, Mac hines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tubles and Shafting with Transmitters. 
Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JOSBING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Philadelphia. 


‘SoUTqIeW yn) 


Border Machines 
JB} 4 UOI99S BAl4 pue INDY 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Lowell 
Hosiery Mili are replacing their knitting 
frames with nhew automatic ones, and 
they will also put in new revolving flat 
cards. 


—NEW YORK, Utica. It is reported that the 
Utica Knitting Co. intend to build an exten 
tion three stories in height and 60x109 feet, 
to their mill at the Highlands. 


NEW YORK, Waterford. We have a re- 
port that the Hudson Valley Knitting Mill 
will shortly add two sets of machinery. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Ww. G 
Ellis & Co., proprietors of the Star Seamless 
Hosiery Mill, are to erect on the corner of 
Crown and Vine Sts.,a new brick five-story 
factory, 51x73 feet 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Pottsville. John Reber, 
whom we reported was about to erect a new 
mill at this place, informs us that he will 
begin the foundation in March, so that oper 
ations can be begun in July. He will putin 
20 new knitting machines and will operate 
the plant by steam. He is also toequipa 
dye house. The miil will be 113x32 feet, 2 
stories and of brick. In the basement will 
be the dyeing establishment. He has not as 
yet purchased any machinery, and will be in 
the market for the whole equipment, inelud- 
ing a Tom Torn, and a hydro extractor for 
the dye house, also an eugine, boiler and 
shafting. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—NEW YORK, Albany. It is said that Geo. 
A. House has purchased the Beverwyck, a 
4-set knitting mill at Averill Park and will 
soon start it up with 150 hands. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee. Jerome W. 
Dotev, manufacturer of knit goods, gloves, 
sweaters, ete., has decided to discontinue 
the business. 


—NEw YorK, Esperance. The knitting 
mill at this place formerly occupied by the 
Lee Mfg. Co., and which has tately been 
operated by Winfield Early, has been closed 
down. Mr. Early bas relinquished his con 
tract. 


-New YORK, Fort Plain. It is reported 
that the knitting mills bere are closed down 
and will remain so tor an indefinite time. 


—NEW YORK, Oneida. Concerning the O 
K. K. knitting mill, which we reported re 
cently as having been tran-ferred to the 
National State Bank, we now have a report 
that the mill is closed down and will remain 
~o, until the organization of a new company. 
C. William Chappell and John Maxwell are 
suid to be interested. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—GEORGIA, Athens. It is rumored 
rope factory will shortly be started 
place by a Philadelphia manufacturer 
will move his plant here and use the p 
mill site to build on. 


who 
paper 


—GEORGIA, Augusta. We are informed 
that Charles James, of Valdosta, is in corre. 
spondence with capitalists who are figuring 
on putting up a cotton factory in that town, 


—GEORGIA, Harmony Grove. William 
Thurmond i+ interested in a project for the 
erection of another cotton mill at this Place 


—GEORGIA, La Grange. The machinery 

FE . ery 
the Kennebec Mill, at Hallowell, Me ~~ 
been purchased by the Dixie Cotton Mj) 
and is being installed in the mill here. 


» has 
ill Co., 


Send for 


ete. 
s. 


and 


and trimming ma- 
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Also New Champion 
Crochet Machines, sew- 
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1822-26 Manor Streets 


North Fifth, 
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Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Faney Pattern Golf or Bieyele 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, eic, 
Sexmless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Thextrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full auntomayie 
power sweuter machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-tashionedt sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabrie. 

SPECIALTY. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with Is2 needjes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and buck 
torthe selvedge edge, laced front and two. 


color striping attachment, only $98 oo 


A. MUELLER. 


A. 
BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 
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The Unique 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


SEAMLESS KNITTER 


Any kind of stock can be 
used, 





Transfer device most practi- 
eal. 


No delicate parts. 
construction. 


Simple 


Needles all alike and inex 
pensive. 


No sliding sinkers to wear 
out. 


No weights required. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


Sole Selling Agent. 


THE BEST MACHINE 


ever inv. nted for 
Knitting Wool Stockings, 
The best fabric. 


Changes yarn in the heel and 
toe automatically. 


We'l built, strong and dut 


able, 
High grade. 
Light running. 
No cylinder to give trouble. 
Machine easily managed. 
Most liberal heels. 


835 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


finishing the edges 


For 


of Knit 


Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 


Blankets, or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, addreas 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


133 Sheldon St.. 


—_ 





HARTFORD, CONN 


BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





a- 
‘ot PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


Jos.T. PEARSON x¢ NSINGTON 


IBID-21- TayLor ST. 
PHILA. 





THOS. COCKER & CO., 
BRUSH MANUFACTURERS, 


We make all kinds of bon BRUSHES either 
and or machine rushes for FINISHING 
WORKS for WORSTED “MANU FACTURERS a 


soecialty 
151 North 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle from picking up the bra 
nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & CoO.., 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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—MAIN¥, Hartland. Reports are going the 
rounds of the press that the citizens of thi-« 
place are con-idering the advisability of 
erecting anew Wvoler mill on the site of the 
old Shaw ‘annery Nothing definite ha-« 
been deciled upon as yet, and nu names 
have been given out, 


—MAKYLAND, Hagerstown. As a result of 
a petition for # reeciver for the Maryland 
Silk Mills, John L. Nicodemus has be eu up 
pointed to act in that capacity. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. James H, Dug 
dale has purchased the Stundaid Worsted 
Mill for $25,000. 


—MAasSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. George F. 
Weston can give information concerning a 
new mill which itis said will be established 
here fur the manufacture of silk, cottun and 
dress goods, 


—MEXICO, City of Mexico. The company 
owning tue San Antonio Abad Cotton Mill 
decided at their last annual meeting to in 
crease its capital trom $1,000,000 Lo $1,750,000, 
This is for the purpose of purchasing the 
Colmenany Barron Mills, situated in the dis 
trict of Tlalnetuntha, for which they will pay 
$190,000. They will also purchase the stock 
on hand at cost. Mr. Antonio Basugoiti is 
the president of the company. The vice 
president is Mr. H.C, Waters, manager of the 
Bank ot London und Mexico. 


—MISSISSIPPI, Wesson. We are informed 
that several western capitalists are here tor 
the purpose of organizing a pants, shirt and 
overull factory, and that they are prepared 
to furnish one-fourth of the capital provided 
Weerson will put up the balanee. About one 
half has already been subscribed. 


—NEw JEKSEKY, Cli menton. James Me 
Dowell, manufacturer of chenille table 
cloths, formerly locuted at 2120 Charter St., 
Philadelphia, we are informed, is now lo 
cated here, and will continue business in the 
same lines. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. At a meet 
ing of the creditors of the Halifax Mills Co., 
Stephen B. Cole, of Lukeport, and H. Sumuel 
Leonar , of Boston, were selected as as 
signees. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. It is reported 
here that Sumuel Sheldon, superintendent, 
and George A. Post, chief clerk for Jas 
Simpson & Co., have decided to embark in 
business on their own account, and that they 
have secured an option on the Dodds Silk 
Plant which is located in the G anite Mill, 
on Grand St., and that the:jeal will be closed 
as soon as the settlement of that estate is 
consumated, which will probably be in the 
course of a week or ten days. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. Chas D. Dunn 
has bean appointed receiver of the Van Den 
Esche & Meyer Silk Co. 


—NEw YORK, Elmira. Report reaches us 
that the Eimira Woolen Mills, which are 
owned by the estate of Francis Hathaway, 
have been purchased by Thomas M. Clark, of 
Auburn, J. W. Claak and E. D, Youmans, of 
Elmira. It i+ said that these gentlemen in 
tend to di-continue the manufacture of 
woolen goods, and will install a knitting 
mill. 

—NEW YORK, Little Falls. 1t is reported 
that the Hudson Brothers, of Hudson, wil! 
move their garneting plant here in the 


svring, and that about 25 bands will be em 
ployed. 


—NEW YORK, Seneca Falls. Reports reach 
us that John Chamberlain and William 
Ilnberer are to lease the Seneca Falls 
Woolen Mills as soon as the lease held by 
Hugh Sberidan expires, which will be on 
April 15th, 





K. Jenckes Man'f’g Co., 


Proprietors and Builders ot 


“ELECTRIC” 


-wutowaric. {| ING MACHINE, 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauze 


Among the many strong cluims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 


Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 





Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms 
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RIBBED ANKLETS 


for Canton and Jean Drawers made to order 





Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Rib Machinery Supplies of all Kinds. 


Collaretite Attachment. Patent Springs for Dry 
ng Boards. 


CHARLES COOPER’S 


MACHINE and NEEDLE WORKS, 


Bran ring gi 


r Amsterdam, N. Y. Bennington, Vt. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., MANUFACTURERS 
SILK co COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Braids von Tapes Yarns *, Threads 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE 
EDGINGS. 


Manufactured under letters pus nt granted 
December, 1894 


be a 125 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GERMANTOWN 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 


=m Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, i Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Charch St., Selling Agents. 


SOAP COMPOU NDS, “tome: mus, 


otels, Institutions 
ind Railroads. More economical than Soap. Clean, pure and ania ess to ‘paint, wood 
ork, varnis sh and the iio st fabric 


Unsurpassed for the SCOURING OF WOOL. 
DEAN Q SUTHERLAND, grce, «mt 240 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WM. COREY CO., AUTOMATIC 


Latch Needles, AMLEOS KNITTER 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


For making Seamless Hosiery of all 
Grades. 


| BEST QUALITY FABRIC. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION. 


Fycelsiur NEEDLES SMALLEST a FOR LABOR. 








The Best Hosiery Needle In the market. 4 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 
LOWVATE: TT. TVs, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ORION TREAT, | 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 

Manchester Green, 

All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Ee EEN asx. Plain and Automatic Machinery 


Spring Knitting Need.es 
and Pole =o) ag 


oints from the 




















For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Com 
| bination Suits, Skirts, Tights, ShirtgBorders, 
| Cuffs, Sleeves, Tops for Half-H . Hosiery, 

Etc. 


Best Cast Steel. Sa- See, 
t sfaction Guaran- 
teed, 


a <a 
S.K. Paramore | ALL OUR MACHINERY 
Manager. — oar es GUARANTEED 
on, seen ' |} IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


STANTON & LEWIS, NATIONAL 
Central Steam Forge : : 
Knitting machine Cylinders» iat | AULOMAtiC Knitter Co. 
316 and 318 BRANCH 87., 124, 126 and 728 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SUPERIOR tual aa oa aoe 


FALL, 1896, line now ready for delivery; 
comprising the HANDSOMEST DESIGNS ever 
produced, and is the only complete line of- 
fered. 


OUTPUT EXCEEDS that of all other mills 
combined. 


Friedberger’s Standard 


EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


for Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Underwear 
embraces every desirable pattern 
on the market. 


Unlimited Facilities 


for executing orders of any magnitude promptly. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION, 1,800,000 YARDS. 


Write to FRIEDBERGER for Samples. 


Ask for Samples of our Extra Quality Silk Braids. 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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—~NeEW YORK. New York, The Euterprise 
Specialty Co. has been incorporated at this 
place, to manufacture knit goods. Capital 
25000. Eugene Mayer, E. M. Engleman and 
Wim. Pakulski are the incorporators. 


—NEW YORK,Watertown. We havea report 
that B. H.and E. Elwood, silk manufacturers 
of Fort Plain, will remove their plant to this 
place at an early date. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Mountain Island, The 
Wm. J. Hooper Mfg. Co., whom we reported 
some time ago as having succeeded Wm. J. 
Hooper & Sons, are now running 20 seine 
looms. Robert lceman is superintendent. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, New Hope, Bucks Co, In 
further reference to the sale of the old 
Whitely Cotton Mills, we are officially in 
tormed that the property has been bought 
by a syndicate, of which R. B. Schermerhorn 
is secretary. The mills have been closed 
eight years. The purchasers intend either 
to sell the property outright, with all the 
machinery and real estate, or they will sell 
the machinery and convert it into usi k mill, 
as Paterson parties are desirous of locating 
there, provided sati-factory arrangements 
can be made. 


— PENNSYLVANIA, Wrightsville. We are in. 
formed that the Columbia Embroidery Co., 
of Columbia, are removing their plant to 
this place. Paul F. Stoner 1s president, and 
V. H. Kerr, treasurer of the company. 


—TENNESSEE, Memphis. There is a report 
in circulation here that the Memphis Real 
E-tate Co. has closed a contract with J. H. 
Gardner & Son, of Liverpool, England, for 
the erection Of « plant to make supplies for 
cotton and woolen mills. 


—TENNESSER, Morristown. Concerning the 
removal of the Home Woolen Mill, Home, 
Tenn., which we reported would prob 
ably be moved to this place, we are officially 
informed that in case it is moved -they will 
put up a 3set mill, making an addition of 
two sets of cards and 20 looms. 


TENNESSEE, Olive Hill. R. D. Deford & 
Son write us that they arein v ant of adouble 
cylinder old style 30-inch roll card, for cus. 
tom work. They also want to purchase a 
picker 


—TEXAS, Bowie. S. A. Ses-ions is said to 
be interested in a new knitting mill, to be 
erected here for the manufacture of ho-iery 
He is now investigating the costs, ete. 


—TEXA8s, Galveston. The Galveston Rope 
C+», has been reorganized, and the company 
will stuart up the plant, which has been idle 
for several years. White sisal good~ will be 
manufactured. New capital of $50000 has 
been added. 


—UTAH, Salt Lake City. C. E. Wantland 
has conducted the negotiations for the re 
moval ot the Deseret Woolen Mills, which 
are owned by the Provo Woolen Milis Co., 
and which were recently consolidated with 
that concern, to the new town of Orchard, 
Idaho, which he is building up, and which is 
located in Ada County, thirty miles from 
Boise. 


—VIRGINIA, Charlottesville. A charter has 
been granied the Armstrong Knitting Co. 
The officers are James A. Armstrong, presi- 
dent, W. G. Saltsman, gene 
and general manager. The capital is 350 
000. They intend to start up on underwear. 
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COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 
ATLANTA, GA., November Ist, 1805 
This certifies that the Appropriate Jury 
has awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE 
CO., ot Philadelphia, Pu., Diploma of Honor 
and GOLD MEDAL—Automatic Knitting Mach- 
inery. 
DANIEL ©. GILMAN, 
President Jury of Awards 
C. A. COLLIER, 
President and General Director 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


508 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


- im use. 





Absolutely safe at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- - 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for rerairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
of our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, 


Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL 


MACHINE SCREWS AND STUDS 


of Every Description 


Nos. 624-626 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


{16 and 118 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MANUFACTURE 


me As 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PURE CHESTNUT OATS 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. 


We guarantee our Belts to give better 
satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 


Long Distance Telephone, 62-94. 
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Failures and Suspensions. 


ARKANSAS, Mammoth Spring. An yo 
cation has been made for a receiver fort 
Mammouth Spring Cotton Mills. H.G. Kine 
has been appointed. He will continue tu 
operate the mills and discharge the out- 
standing liabilities of the company. 


—New YORK, New York. Robert Adams, 
doing business as R. & H. Adams, cotton 
manufacturers, with mills at Birmingham, 
ct., Scituate, R, I., and Paterson, N. J., has 
made an assignment. Liabilities are re 
ported to be over $500,000. He is probably 
the largest manufacturer of mosquito netting 
in the country. Chas. &. Shade is a-signee. 


—~TENNESSEE,{Athens. It is reported that 
the Mt. Verd Cotton Mills have made an as 
signment. 8S. W. Rose is the assignee. Lia- 
bilities are in the neighborhood of $12,000. 
Assets are believed to be sufficient to cover 
all debts. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mlills. 


—*M ASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. Regard 
ing the new bleachery which we reported as 
projected at this place, we have turther re 
ports that tests are now being made of the 
water of A. B. Hathaway’s farm on the Hath 
away Road. Nothing definite bas as yet 
been decided upon. It is said that Standish 
Bourne and treasurer Knowles, of the Acush 
net Mills, are interested. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Salem. In Feb. we re 
ported that work had begun on the West 
India Fibre Co. Our latest official informa 
tion is as follows: The mill is a separate 
new structure. They will commence opera. 
tion about April Ist and will employ 50 
hands, They will manufacture a substitute 
for curled hair, made of cocoanut fibre, 
separated, cleaned, dyed and curled for use 
in stuffing mattresses, furniture, etc. They 
will bave a dye house. Steam will be the 
motive power used. Their main office wil) 
be at Long Wharf, State St., Boston, Massa 
chusetts. The capital is $100,000. The presi 
dent is L. G. Burnham, treasurer, A. W. 
Preston, agent, H. 8. Hurd, superintendent, 
E. H. Brown, selling agent, H.S. Hurd. The 
building will be 50x100 and 40x100. The en 
gine is already in position. They are likely 
to use picking machinery, conveyors, oils 
and grease and resin, dyes, baling presses, 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. Wm. Ball, a 
ribbon manufacturer, has awarded a con 
tract tor the building of a mill to cost $26,000, 


—New YORK, Lockport. Reports have it 
that a company is being organized in this 
city forthe purpose of manufacturing woolen 
batting. Mr. Anderson and John A. Me 
Laughlin are interested. The company pio. 
pose to lease the Carlos Holly building. 


tnlargements and Improvemeuts. 


—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. The Willi- 
mantic Linen Co. are reported to be contem 
plating fitting up the vacant part of their 
mill No. 4 with new machinery. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. Mr. Crow- 
ley, of the towel factory, has had Plans 
drawn for an addition to his building, 47 
feet in length. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—NEW JERSEY, Moorestown. It is reported 
that the carpet mill of Law & Ripple has 
shut down for an indefinite period, throwing 
out of employment 50 hands. 


Do You Filter Oil? 


IF NOT, YOU SHOULD. 












































PORTER'S OIL FILTER is the best mia « 
We can prove it to any practical man who 
will give five minutes to the subject. Here 
are a few reasons :— 


Ist. Simplicity 


settling 


chamber 
p and 


» be removed oftener than f 
ding to use 
vessibility of all parts 
rhe perfect way in which it does tts wor 
eye opener to see oil before and after ing filterec 
filter 
6th. Every bit of oil that can be scraped from the floor. or 
taken from the drip pane, can be used over and over again, 
and improves with ag 
7th. Itis an orname nt to any eng 
tive to keep the room clean. 
It will pay for itself in a short time 
The builder has such confidence in it that he 
ling to send it on trial to responsible parties, and if it 
all he claims for it, it can be sent back without costir 
penny. 
10th It is pronounced to be the best oil filter by some of 
the best power users in New England, whose affidavits are 
on file yhere there is an engine of 50 H.P., or upwards 
this oil filter will pay for itself in a short time. 
Two Sizes. No. 1 will filter from 10 to 15 
gallonsaday. No.2 will filtera barrel aday 
Price very reasonable. Send for circular. 


A. T. PEIRCE, DOVER, N.H. 
Sole Manufacturer. 


ine room, and an incen- 
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FRICK COMPANY, Engineers, “*"r.” 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 CORTLANDT ST. 


Kclipse Corliss ain 


40 TO 2000 H. P., ALL STYLES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ALSO BUILDERS OF 


P Steam Boilers, High Speed Automatic Engines, 
(Tandem Compound.) and Ice-Making Machinery. 
Steam Plants for Factories Furnished Complete. 


CREEBENEIBL.D 


EAM ENGINE WORKS, 


Established 1874. 
Manufacturers of 


Greenfield Stationary, Portable and Yacht 


ENCINES and BOILERS. 


Also Horizontal, Automatic and Variable 
Cut-Off Engines 
Sizes from 8 to 75 Horse Power. 
Also Vertical ant Horizontal and Marine Boilers. 
Steam Pumps and Adams’ Grate Bars. 


a ee W. G. & G. GREENFIELD, East Newark, N. J. 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co., 


Successors te WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Works 


NEWBURGH, a 2s 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL... 
CORLISS STEAM 
~ iene _ENCINES, we > - 
PENNEY'S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using ammonia and PrereT 


phurous oxide system 
Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Bras Castings 
Send for our Descriptive Circulars, 


~ Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE \|BEST IN USE. 











sul 


New York Offic 
9-41 ¢ .~ Th ANDT ‘ST. 








Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cans, 
} One-half barrels and barrels. 


a) Composition Wire Belt Lace, 


It will not cut the beit or tear out at 
the lace holes. 


For circulars and prices address, 


GEO. W. SOUTHWICK & CO,. Stamford, Conn., Sole Manufacturers, 





WATER WHEELS AND GOVERNORS 


3 N I d $s 
BURNHAWM’S "™ "crs; snes 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power fo: 
its price, yields a yxreater percentage for water used, either with 
fall or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable und best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 











eae ee POW ER. 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work 


The limit of government of water-power is often dete r 
mined by the design and construction ot plant. Consult us i 
possible betore completing vour plans, 

With OUOR CONPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
power forall purposes, including Electric Railway, 
Power and Lighting Piaats. We make and sell all 
ot Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water power. Expert advice 
furnished on application. If results of your present syster 
are not satisfactory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 


MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 





Alcott’s High Duty Turbine. 


This Wheel is considered one of the most correct 
that has been devised; gives high results, and with late 
improvements is the 


BEST. MOST PRACTICAL AND 
EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


WATER WHEELS 


MANY SIZES AND STYLES. UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 


wiatat’ POWER PLANTS tr.ctt puz*y Paar n 


power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 





UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Write for pamphlet of either, stating your wants. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Silk. 


New Mills. 


*NEw JERSEY, Deckertown. The Decker 
town silk mill, which we reported in Feb. 
us having been burned, will, we are informed, 
be rebuilt in a short time. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Sudbury. It is under 
stood that operations On the erection of a 
new silk mill will begin as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, and,that the building 
will cost from $80,000 to $100,000. We reported 
in Jan. that a new mill would probably be 
sturted here. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Shelburn Falls. May 
hew & Wilkins, silk manufacturers, are to 
install a dynamo for lighting purposes. 


—NEW ‘ERSEY, Paterson. Peter Caspers, 
silk manutacturer, located at Washington 
and Fair Sts., intends to erect a new mill at 
the corner of Franklin and Summer Sts., into 
which he will remove his present plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. The silk mill 
of Jus. McFarlane, silk braid manufacturer, 
has shut down, owing to the lack of orders, 


RHODE ISLAND, Westerly. The Westerly 
Silk Mill has shut down indefinitely on ac. 
count of the dullness of trade. 


Fires. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Walpole. Feb. 22nd the 
Walpole Dye & Chemical Works was dam 
aged by fire to the extent of about $5000. 


—MissouRr!, Independence. The Independ 
ence Woolen mills were destroyed by fire 
Saturday night, Feb. 22nd. Loss about 
$65,000. 


—NeEwWw YorK, Hudson. Machinery and 
stock in the Harder Knitting Mill was dam 
aged by fire to the extent of $5000. Loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 


—NeEW YORK, Richfield Springs. The knit 
ting mill at this place was considerably 
damaged by fire recently. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, West Durham. Fire 
caused a slight damage to the Erwin Cotton 
Mill last week. [tis supposed that the fire 
was started by one of the picker machines. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, The picker 
house of the Robinson Cotton Mill, Haines 
St. and Limekiln Road, was totally destroyed 
by fire on February 2. The building was 
of brick and three stories high. The loss is 
estimated at $6000, $2000 on building, 2000 on 
machinery and $2000 on stock. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Prouidence. Fire in the 
Silver Springs Bleachery caused consider 
able loss, which was principally by water, to 
the chemicals and the stock. 


—VERMONT, Ludlow. The Ludlow Woolen 
Mills, owned by J. 8. Gill & Co.. were dam 
aged by fire to the extent of 83000. 








SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED and 
rANK PUMPS 


In four sizes Hot 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour 

No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write tor Circular and Prices. 


24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 


for 


1 


lt err") 


| 
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DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known, 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey Citv.N |. 


IMPERIAL 


MARK. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 


and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. 
eard and we will call. P 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 


Send us a postal 
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GILT EDGE, 
DIAMOND STATE, Oil finish, | 


Factory, Wilmington, Del. 





It brings the 
Extra heavy, 


answer. 

the best 

short lap. 
Write for Catalogue. 

J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 

237 Market St., Phila 


/ Among of best 

















The only reliable cover- 
ing on earth. 


Agents Wanted. 


953 GRAND STREET, 


Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 








—Aithough their exhibit was not entered 


for competition, the American Drosophore 
Compuny have received notification that 
their double nozzle drosophore humidifier, 
at the Atlanta Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., was 
uwarded the gold medal with diploma of 
honor for a new and improved mechanical 
apparatus for moistening atmospheres in 
textile factories, thereby giving any dry at 
mosphere all the advantages of a moist 
atmosphere for the location of textile indus- 
tries. Thisis the third gold medal that has 
been awarded the double nozzle drosophore, 
two of which were awarded last year, one at 
Reims and one at Atlanta. 


—The Pettee Machine Works, of Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., are very busy with orders 
for their improved 1895 revolving flat card, 
and at the present time have men erecting 
machinery at the following mills in New 
England, besides having a large force of men 
in the South, at the many different mills 
where they are putting in machinery: 
Merrick Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Nashua 
Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.; Pemt »roke Mills, 
Suncook, N. H.; Naumke ag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass.; ‘Hargraves Mills, Fall River. 
Mass.; E. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 


—The American Drosophore Company 
made their first shipment of drosopbores 
manufactured at their works in Boston, Feb 
ruary 25, last year, and since then have 
shipped over 3000 of these drosophore humid 
ifiers. In many cases they have received 
four and five repeat orders from the same 
concern, and now have them at work in the 
largest and most successful cotton, worsted 
and silk mills in the States. They are again 
enlarging their works. This is the fourth 
extension that they have made during the 
past year, 


~The ventilation of the Philadelphia 
Bourse building has received the same care 
ful attention given to all the other mechani. 
cal details. Critical judgment was used in 
the choice of the system used, and the selec 
tion is a high compliment to the one in- 
stalled. The dynamo room is exhausted by 
two 86-inch exhaust fans, directly attached 
to the shafts of the iron clad motors, while 
the boiler room, sub-basement and pump 
room are exhausted by 48-inch fans similarly 
arranged. The fans are placed directly on 
the extended motor-shaft and carried by the 
motor bearings, which are perfectly adjusted 
and selfoiling. The fan and motor arma 
lure are so nicely balanced that there is no 
perceptible vibration or noise, even when 
the outfit is running at the highest speed. 
The system was installed by the well-known 
firm of Walker & Kepler, of Philadelphia, 
who are general agents for the Interior Con 
duit & Insulation Co., of New York, manu 
facturers of the Lundell motors and dyna- 
mos. 














|THE DANFORTH BELTING c0.,, 


Manufacturers ot 
73 ran “4 
BHL’TING, 
Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































JOS. C. PAULUS & CO., 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 


































































































































































ALEXANDER BRos.| 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 


ure endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the worid; they are adopted by the United States and 
Foreign Governments, avd are highly recommended in our standard beoks on Steam Engineering. To 
prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 00 per copy, by 
mail, free of charge, with an order tor the Compound. As I manufacture all my different chemicals, I 
can sell at less than half th: price charged by other parties 1n my line. 

for inll information, address, 


GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac- 
turers of New England. the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 








to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 


ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL CO. Ltd. 


925 Milk street, 
Boston. 
— we eee ee ee 


The Curtis 


Steam Pressure 


— Regulator 


; a steam saving appliance which has been 
before the public 12 years, the constantly in- 
creasing sales of which are due only to its 


merits. 


IT IS THE STANDARD. 


Its use means a saving in operating expenses. 
This means increased earnings. 


Manufactured by the 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO., 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 109 Liberty St. CHICAGO: 218 Lake St. 


Te 
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Woolen. Prevents Belts from Slipping. 
} The Lind-ey Pulley Covering Company, or 
553 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent us the 
New Mills. subjoined te ‘stimonial us to the excellence 
—*MASSACHUSFTTS, Lawrence. We have of the cork-pulley covering made by this 
further information in relation to the new company, which is Stated to be extremely 
mill which we some time ago reported the exe — = prev enting the slipping of belts 
Arlington Mill would build, that the plans of in wet p aces, such as dye houses, bleacher 
the building bave been completed. The ies, fnishiny establishments, ete. 
structure will be 670 feet x 110, with an L 190 The testimonial is as follows 
feet x 110. NEW IBERIA, LA., April 24, 1895 
Lindsey Pulley Cove ring Company: 
—*MICHIGAN, Saginaw. Concerning the If these coverings will prevent belts from 
new woolen mill that we reported as likely sli; ping on the pulleys it will be one of the 
to be built here, we now bave official infor greatest inventions for many years, and 10 
mation that work has begun on the building. min using water pump and heavy pulleys 
About 50 persons will be employed, They around -aw mills or sugar hou-es should be 
will have 0 looms and 5 setsof woolen cards withoutthem. There are three saw mills in 
They will have adye house, Both steam and our town and should my covering do as I 
water power will be used. The name of the thi k it will, I shall invite these gentlemen 
company will be the Bearinger Co. Mr. over to see it work. If I could be of any ser 
Bearinger is president. vice to you in this section will vo it with 
great pleasure. W. R. FARMER. 


—*MICHIGAN, Yale. C, Andrw & Sons, whom 


NEW IBERIA, La., May 6, 1895. 
we some time ago reported as rebuilding ‘ 


‘ ‘ F Lindsey Pulley Coveri Con 
their burnt mill at this place, inform usthat | “Hoy, Se eee 

. " 4 | 1¢ la-t pulley covering ordered from you 
thev will ercect a two-set plant, putting in : 
“ - is now on the pulley and doing all you 
600 woolen spindles and six looms, and two cla‘'me for it. | am wm Moire ae 
sets of cards, They will begin production in | bag 4 , am pumping one fourth 
May. Flannels, blankets and yarns will be mre waterand no slipping of belts. [can 
pots ihe , ide nag door he ot ~ n¢ v t i se. - 
manufactured, The building will be 50x90, | t sav too much in its praise. Enclo<ed 

Pag p'ease find draft on New Orle ans for $14.20, 

three stories, and 30x70, two stories, the va 
latter to be nsed tor picking, drying and . ARMER, 


In this instunce cited the drive pulley w 


finishing purposes. l4 by 72 and the driven pulley 14 by 36. 


as 


| 





Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and othe: 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley cirenlar No. 5 


North American Metaline Go. 


seamless ; y 
eam 8 62 W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Islund City, N. Y. 


pronipenncrenease THE WEEKLY EDITION OF 
such that there are SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


No Joints is the most Authentic Becord of the im 


portant business changes constantly 
transpiriIng. Munufacturers should take 


The American Feed Water Heater | 


The result of over 10 
years experience in 
_ the manufacture of 
varions styles of beat- 
ers. We use only best 








; i 
inside of the shells and use its columns for their announcm: nts 
consequently there ofnew goodsetc. Terms $2 per annum 
are J.D. SHELDON & Co., Publishers, 44 Franklin 


No Leaks. — New York. | 
Hahn's ‘isisrovea Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
Six or twelve stati 
and the keys are 

ferent I 

lowance ma 
detectors. For cireu 
lars, prices and further 








Send for Catalog. 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 


Manufacturers 
67 South Street, ELM WOOD, CONN. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: information rddress, 
F 8S. SCOTT, 68 Cortland Street “=e BANS *« COo.. 
i lambers Street 
JARVIS ENGINEERING CO, Agents for New England, NEW YORK. 


FROM 1 TO 40,000 POUNDS WEIGHT. 
4 Of Open Hearth,Chester or Bessemer Stee] 
True to Pattern. Sound. Solid 


Gearing of all kinds, Crank Shafts, Knuckles 


[ A T N f \ for Car Couplers. 
Cross-Heads, Rockers, Piston-Heads, etc., for Locomotives 
STEEL CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 


Office. 407 Library St., Phila... Pa. 












Works, Chester, Pa. 

















TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 








DO NOT waen Travetine. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
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—Among the old estal lished houses in the 
dye trade is numbered the firm of Edward | M E Ss T U D Yy s 
Hill’s Son & Co., 25-27 Cedar St., New York An Etementary Journal. 


City. Manufacturers and dyers know that FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


Hill’s Diamond A Cutch isa synonym for a 












first class article. Besides cutch, they carry Including all readers of Technical Books and Periodicals 
a full line of chemicals, making a specialty Mechanical and Architectural Drawing 


of caustic potash, calcined carbonate of Exercises. 

potash, and are sole agents in the United Home Stupy makes a specialty of teaching its readers how 
Sates forthe United Alkali Co.’s brand of on ake and read Mechanical and Architectural Drawings 
. i Sample Copy sent free on application. 

caustic soda. Addre-s HOME STUDY. Scranten. Pa 
intormation concerning the new woolen 


PASSENGER 
mill which we reported Genzberger Broth 
ers woald build at this place, thatthe name | fa FREAGHT 


of the concern is the Missouri Woolen Mfg 
Co., and that they will manufacture ali-wool 


~ubstitutes and shoddies. They will have 5 
sets of cards and employment fs given to 40 
hands. H§Genzberger, M. Genzberger and 
KE. Frank are interested. Production Was sé - 
begun Jan, 15th. They are in the market fo 5% 
uutomatic sprinklers, card clothing, carpet STATE STREET OR '@) 
machinery and elevators. KOSTON LEVAT x 
-9¢ LiBERTY a WY 
HECTER,N_Y. 
Chambersburg Woolen Mill are to vegin the OC 3 
manufacture of sweaters, in addition to the D5 
line of goods already manufactured by them. ages 00 IN USE 


t 





























—*MISssOURI, Louisiana. We have official 


















—-PRBNNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. The 








—PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights." The 
Clifton Worsted Mills, of this place, contem McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS 
plate doubling their capacity later, Elsas ’ 


ser & Albizettu are the proprietors. Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


—TENNESSEE, Elizabethton. The Emmert | El EVA : ORS 
Pants Co., at this place, are putting in a 
small woolen mill, to make their own cloth. “ . 
The mill will be run by water, and will have Cc. F TAYLOR, PHILAD ELPHIA. 
00 spindles, one set of 48-inch cards and six name. AD A. 


looms. 





















—TENNESSEE. Kingsport. It is said that the 
Rotherwood Woolen Mills will be enlarged 
to double their present capacity. 





















—*TENNESSEE, Knoxville. We some time 
ago reported that W. T. Parham, of Mary 
ville, was negotiating for the establishment 
ofa woolen mill atthis place. We now have 
the information that plans for the erection 
of a $100,000 cotton mill are consummated. 
It is proposed to consolidate his Maryville 
mill with the new one 






—TEXAS, Lampasas. Mr. A. F. Baker and 
associates will organize a stock company 
for the purpose of erecting a woolen mill 
the capital stock will be $60,000, with the 
privilege of increasing; to $100,000. They 
will endeavor to interest some practical 
woolen manufacturer in the project. 












67 Cheuncey St. 































—*WeEsT VIRGINIA, Morgantown. January “toston Office, 
official information that a new woolen mill ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
45<135 feet. There will also be adye house, | GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
sets of cards, principally on blankets and 
lowing have not yet been contracted for manufacture woolen, worsted and cotton 
ratus, elevators, finishing machinery, mil] instructions given in Designing, Calcula 
lights, soaps, spinning machinery, spools 719, Middleboro, Mass 


last we reported that a new woolen mill 

is being built here, contracts for buildings Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin 
boiler and engine house separate from main 

“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 

fine wrapper robes, The name of the mil! ’ ns 

boiler and pipe covering, burr pickers, card goods? If so commence at once, as I can 
supplies, pneumatic conveyors, sewing ma tions and Estimations on stock. ete. Terms 
steam boiler, steam engine, teasels, dye 

TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE, 5 





would be built at this place. We now have ELEVATORS. ool bea Steam Siyvaecelie or uy a 
having been let. Main buildings will be ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery 
building. It is intended to operate three 

will be Monongahela Textile Co. The fol Do you want to learn practically how to 
clothing, card feed, electric lighting appa take a few more scholars in this line. Full 
chinery, shafting and hangers, shuttles, sk reasonable Address, INSTRUCTOR, Box 
tubs, woolen machinery, wool washers. 








Structu Fibres, Yarns and Fabrica, price $10.00 w 
—WISCONSIN, Burlington Some of the for $5.00 
most prominent citizens of this place assem Ww Manufacture (Beaumont) price $2.50 w 
bled in the City Hall a tew days agzo,toore | ,¢ . M facturing (Brooks) price $2.25 w lfor® 
ganize a stock company with $60,000 stock Caitns, Wiantetantaes tides $:.00 
canitul, $40,000 of which is already sub Jacquard Mac Analy . 
scribe, for the purpose of running a woolen I y Textile Dx 1 ”) 
mill. It is intended to purchase the plant Cot W , 0 
a : > Tired : I have one copy of each. All new 
now occupied by Frank Ayers as a flour J. WILLIAMS, Box 101 South End, Boston 
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STEEL Door Latch 


“dust Right’ 


Single, Fe " * 
Dozen, , 


VICTOR MFC. CO., (FIRE FIGHTERS) 
NEWBURYPORT. MASS. 





WATOHMANS. TIME DETECTORS 


12 and 24 Different Keys, with Satetv Lack Att+ch 
ments. U.S. Patents, 1375-76-77. Re-issue 1880 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876—Highest Award 
and Medal of Honor tor Portability, Security 
ind general adaptation to the purpose intended 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 1878—Medal 
of Superiority. 1879—Medal of Excellence. 
1880— Diploma. 

ATLANTA, GA., COTTON EXHIBITION, 
ploma. 

Cur1caGco, ILL., NATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 
RatLway APPLIANCES, 1883—The only Medal 

for the most Complete and Perfect Instrument. 
This Watchman’s Time Detector contains all 

modern improvements. The only pertect instru 
ment in the market, Warranted in every way. 

It cannot be tampered with successfully. 
WARNENG. Suit will be brought against 

all eoncerns selling or using Watcnman’s Time 

Detectors, infringing on my patents. 


E. IMHAUSER, 
206 Broadway. j 


Headquarters 


ELECTRIC & PORTABLE 
Watchman’s Glocks 


Lowest Prices 
Latest Improvements, 
Patents 1886-1893. | 
Send for Circular 
E. 0. HAUSBURG, 
41 Maiden Lane. New York. 


Factory SITES + 
Ee 


in the fast growing villa of 
DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 
Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Ritilroad. 
test Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, XN. ¥ 


18S81—Di- 


Price, 
Complete 
$10.00 





THE “ALERT. 





mill, The water power is sufficient to run 
plantot thissize. Tney intend to have the 
plant running within three or four months 


Enlargements and [Emprovements. 


M\INE, Pitt-field. The directors of the 
Waverly Woolen Co.,, at Pittsfield, have voted 
to allow Messrs. Robert, William and Gordon 
Dobson to increase the muchinery to the full 
c wpacity of the mill. provided tho-e gentle 
men consider it advisable to do so. 


— WASSACHUSEITs, Me‘Iwav, Itis said that 
Cole, Senior & Co. will add more looms t 
their woolen mill in a short time. 


—VIRGINIA, Fredericksburg. We are in 
ormed that the capacity of the Washington 
Woolen Mill in this place is to be increa+ed 
one-half. Particulars not fally decided on 


Mills Starting Up. 

—CONNECTICUT, Killingly. The Whitestons 
Woolen Mill, after an idleness of about 3 
months, has been started up. 


—CONNECTICUT, Putnam. The Putnam 
Woolen Mills. which have been idle for the 
past four weeks, have again resumed opera 
tions, 


—MASSACHUSETTS, North Oxford, The N, 
E. Tafts new woolen mill will start up soon 
the new machinery is now being received 
and placed in position. 


-OREGON, Dallas. The Dallas Woolen 
Mill is to be »gxrin put in Operation after a 
prolonged shut down 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—ILLINOIS, Alton. The Piazo Woolen 
Mills huve been closed down, and will be ad 
vertised for sale. 


—MASSACHUSETT?, Huntington. The High 
land Mills have been clo-ed, pending the 
settlement of the estate of Rufus 8. Frost, 


—NEw JERSEY, S'anwick. The Stanwick 
Mill~, operated by Messrs. Law & Ripple in 
the manufsacture of carpets, have been closed 
down indefinitely. 





A. WATSON, 


eevenwa, Bald Clamp Couplings. 


No bolts to get out of order. Best coupling for keeping 
a shaft which has been worn out with other couplings 
will guarantee to put my couplings on the shaft and to do 
the work or no pay. The couplings can be put on by any 
millhand in a few minutes when the key is set ready to 
recélve the coupling 

A. WATSON, Machinist and Engineer, 

2136-8 Dickerson Street, Philadelphia. 





VENTILATION ETC 


™M! American Drosophore Co. 





65 and 66 EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


WM. FIRTH, Manager. 


The Drosophore ——_. 


makes a perfect Spinning and Weaving atmos 
phere in and climate or weather. Any degree of Humidity is obtainable Will warm 
the air in cold weather and cool it in hot weather. Purifies the air and is healthier 
tor the workpeople. 


ine THREE 
GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED 


The Only Humidifier that stood the test. 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 1895. 
THE COLD MEDAL DOUBLE NOZZLE DROSOPHORE as no wear” 


ing Purts, Uses less Water, gives a finer spray aud more humidity than any other form 
ot Humidifier. - 

The above Company have delivered since February, 1895, over 3,000 of these machines. 

With a view to meet the wishes of parties who desire a cheaper apparatus than 
the Double Nozzle Drosophore, or where a humidifier is required tor small rooms and 
where manufacturers do not require a humidifier giving so fine a spray or the amount 
of moisture as the Double Nozzle Drosophore disperses, we make 1 SENGLE NOZ- 
ZLE DROSOPHORE 

This machine is specially constructed to meet these requirements. 

It has special features over all other Single Nozzle Machines and is guaranteed 
the most efficient Single Nozzle Humidifier on the market. 


A, Hun Berry, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 





For drying all kinds of Material. wnd 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas. 


This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 
side. 


Send for a Circular to 


No. 23 West First Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Capital, 100.000 SPINDLES. 
Weekly Product 120,000 Ibs. 
$1,200,000. 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns,; 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Oottons, 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, /’res. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000,4 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
j pounds I4s to 40s. 


Nove._ty Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Yarn, Double and 


White 
Roving. 


Cop Single 
llosiery 
vetting few orders on 


backward season. At this time the bus 


iness season should be on, although or- 


ders are scarce both for yarn and hosiery 


yet we note that manufacturers are be 


ginning to look into cotton yarn, and 


undoubtedly will be in the market 


shortly The spinners are fairly wel 


sold up and have booked large orders 
for yarn. Prices are being well main- 


tained. 


placing 


The knitters of astrachans are 
orders in considerable amounts for 16s, 
and the ribbed underwear trade is pur 
chasing yarn in 1/93 and 1/10s. Ring 
spun yarn in 2/20s, 2/30s and 2/40s is 
not doing so well 

The prices for southern yarns are 
ranging lower, and very little trade is 
doing. The weavers using cotton 
warps are doing but little, and dyers 
this 


little encouragement, and consequently 


selling class of yarn are getting 
are in no position to buy yarn at any 
price. The lower tendency of this class 
of yarn is preventing many mills from 
Much of the bad busi 


ness at present is due to tight money 


placing orders. 


and slow collections. 

Colore d 
been booking many orders, and prices 
Most of 


will 


Cop Yarn Spinners have 
are being firmly maintained. 


the rib mills have orders which 
last for a long period, and which will 
enable them to run full time. The pre- 
vailing colors are still silver gray and 
Jaeger. Many of the spinners are ad- 
vancing prices and are getting few 
orders in comparison with those mills 
which are taking orders and are meet- 


ing the market. Much carded Egyptian 


manufacturers are 


account of the 


yarn is being purchased, and this class 


of varn seems in ereal demand some 


of the manufacturers are trying to place 


orders for 900.000 and 300.000 pound 


contracts. Spinners are working for 


higher prices Knitters are trviny to 


vet the yarn for 17 


cents, and are suc 
ceeding in some instances Knitters are 
uuying heavily and have Leen booking 
Phil del phia 
knitters are complaining at the prices at 


New York 


underwear Philadelphia 


orders for garments 


which knitters are selling 
maintains 
that the knitters from that section are 
selling underwear at exact cost, and are 
inxious to understand the New York 
method of manufacturing 

Combe 


Yurn 


and have 


Egyptian tnd 


Spinners continue to run full 


orders which will last for 


some time to come Orders are being 


placed at this time for heavy weight 


yarns in 1/9s and 1/10s. Light weight 


yarns are also in good demand, and the 


season will be late. 


Much 2-ply lisle 


being used. Orders for lieht 


yarn is 


weights started early and in good vol 


ume, but the re-orders are very back- 


ward, and the Philadelphia knitters tell 


us unless more orders come to hand 


soon, some of the Philadelphia mills 


must shut down. We find the Eastern 


situation is different Mills have orders 


to last at least one month, with a chanes 


for further re-orders. The heavy weight 


season is to be a cood one, as man\ 


orders have been taken for goods, and 
orders in large 


knitters are placin 


quantities. Spinners are very stiff on 
the price of combed yarns of all kinds 
Egyptian cotton may range higher, but 
the ability to maintain the prices will 
largely depend upon an active inquiry 
for yarn, not 


States, 


especially in the United 


but in England 
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Combined Capital Stock, $2,250,000.00 Total Spindles, 170,000. 


wM. D. HOWLAND, TREAS BYRON F. CARH, AGT 


NEw BEDFORD MFC. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N, 
ROTCH SPINNINC CORP’N. 


Single or Twisted, Combed or ¢ arded. 
Hosiery Yarns, Chain Warps, Skeins, Spools or 
Cops, also on Beams from Nos 10’s to 120’s. 


sew Beprorp. mass. COTTON YARNS, 


Mee < > > > > 7 - “as 
SSS, Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Trea 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s 





Germantown, Philadelphia. 





ECYPTIAN COTTON 


HRERMAN CAPELLI E, 
Rothschild Building. Cor. Leonard St &W. Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


Ex. BINDERNAGHEIL, Alexandria, Egypt. 


U M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDEI,L, Vice-Pres. E. J. CARRIGAN, See 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian COOT*TON Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
wud all American Southern pointe. 





Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 


CHICOrFrTE 


TAPES BRAIDS THREADS 


Spool, : Seaming, 
Common, Tyeing, Sewing, 


Superfine. Binding. Glazed. 


J. O. KING & CO., 76 Franklin St., New York. 
C. MOORE & CO., TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. “*EE AM. VW APpS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds COTTON 
on hand and made to order. Nos. 68 to 80s, 
§.W. COR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


PFPhiladetphia. CONWAY, MASS. 
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WOOLEN YARN. 
Spinners are doing badly; the season 
Some orders 
The 


poor, 


for hosiery is backward. 
are being placed for 2-ply yarn. 
heavy weight season being so 
weavers have placed but few orders for 
backing yarn. Manufacturers of woven 
voods are much discouraged at the out- 


look. 
doing fairly well, and will shortly start 


The knitters have been and are 
on heavy weight orders. Many have 
purchased supply of wool for some time 
to come, as the feeling has been that 
The ad- 
London wool sales would 
The 


recent tariff agitation has forced knitters 


wool is as low as it can be 
vance in the 
seem to bear out this supposition 
into the market early, both for yarn and 
Some manufacturers expected to 
It is 


wool. 


see this tariff bill become a law. 


always dull at this time in the manufac 
turing business—another month will 
develop a much better business. 
WORSTED YARN 

Spinners are after orders but are get 
tine few contracts. Wool continues to 
advance, but prices for yarn are weak 
The weaving mills, although running, 
can see the end of the orders in hand 
Orders were placed at the beginning of 
the season quite freely, but of late have 


been searce, although some have been 
The demand for 
the bulk of the business 
The 


trouble has been, not over production, 


. ° 
forthcoming. cloth 


has been light: 
on heavy weights will be late. 


but because collections have been so 


slow and money so tight; this is not 
from one source, but all over. We un- 
that the W orsted 


Co. is about to start and and 


derstand Nonantum 
run nieht 
day on certain of their lines of dress 
yoods. The Washington Mills believe 


that machinery is made to run, and 
therefore their mills are running full, 
regardless of prices or what other mills 
may think of their business policy. A 
number of mills manufacturing clays 
filling for about $1.00 per 


The 


very 


with wool 
yard, have secured many orders 
been 


importation of clays has 


vreat: from $1,500,000 in 1892, the im- 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTO> 
93 and above 


YARNS °*::. 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 


MASS. 
JAMES £. MITCHELL & 6O,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns 


All numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


%6 & 88 Franklin St, NEW YORK 











0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 6O Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON 
and JUTE 


110 Worth St... NEW YORK. 
24 King-ton St... BOSTON. 
BD1-53 Fifth Ave... CHICAGO. 








ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
New Vork. 


TILLINGHAST, STILES & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS. 
Chain Warps, Skeins, Cops, Cones, Beams, Spool! 
snd Grey Yarns. Lo y 


>4 Leonard &t.. 





s, Colore 
jery and Combed Varna 


20 Market Square. 
oom 53, 


Providence, R. I. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


ve WARNS 


and 
HOSIERY 
Nu" bers 
Yarns a Specialty 


All Plies and 
82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Bmported 





TEXTILE WORLD 


CAPACITY, - FITCHBURG 
40,000 Spindles. MASS. 





« 
vy 
it 
eel Tit) 
al oh 


“Z>-5 
~ 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


CCMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


in any manner desired by the trade. 


(fotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


x» WARPS all WIDTHS 
54 an 56 Worth St., NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








Of Every Description. 





DANA WARP MILLS, 


Nos. Ss 


coven GOttON Warps oz. 
TOWELS AND GRAIN BAGS. WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
Cotton Warps, “Rca 
R. M. NIMOCKS, 


amie Yarns. coPtoN and LINTERS 


Imported Cotton Yarns. General Correspondence Solicitec 








HMOSELERY YARNS A SPECEAALTY. FAYETTEVILLE. N.C 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 460 Broome St., N.Y. | tone ing Boa Widuline grade acpeciaite 
MONUMENT MItLLs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s, 
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ports have increased until they reached, 
in 1895, $8,000,000. 








Although spinners are making very 








lacking. It is predicted that the light 
season to be 


Some of the manufacturers tell 








weight is a good one. 








us that 








some mills are selling cloth 20 per cent. 





below cost. Itseems strange, but itis a 





fact, that while large spinners are try- 
of the 
smaller spinners are willing to sell at 
reduced prices. Spinners say that if 
they were forced to buy wool at the pre- 
vailing prices, they could not buy stock 
to sell 2/40 Australian for less than 82 
cents. Foreign yarn is not a factor in 
the present market. ‘The Custom House 
officials assert that no yarn is being im- 
ported at this time. 

The knitters are beginning tocome on 
the market for worsted yarn. Few or- 
ders have been placed, as the season is 
not advanced far enough for knitters to 
know what their requirements are to be 
Knitters are placing some orders for 
lustre yarns to be used in astrachans 
Knitters are also running some on Jer 
sey cloth, and the outlook is fair for a 
good business on this class of goods for 
the rubber Cloaking 
manufacturers are sampling with yarn 
for ladies’ cloaking. The heavy season 
will be very late and the light weight 
season will Foreign wastes 
of all kinds are advancing. 

We quote : 


ing for higher prices, many 
























overshoe trade. 







be rood 
SD 






DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 





lis and 12s 16 cts. 

16s 17 cts. 

20s ‘ 19 ets. 
Jaeger and Camel’s Hair. 

10s to 12s 17 ets. 





Cones 1 cent extra. 









Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 
1/10s to ims «oo oR oe 
1/20s 284 cts. 
1/34s $24 cts. 
1/408... 84 cts. 
1/45s to 1/50s . 39 cts. 





Cones extra price. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488492 Broadway, cr. Broome 8St., 


NEW YORK. 
Fancy 


7 YARN 


HARNESS TWINES. 
Spun Silks, Embroidery 












Worsted 





Silks. 





low prices for worsted yarn, orders are | 
| , 


| KERR THREAD Co. 


-——SPINNERS OF—— 


| Fine Combed GOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
30s to 180s. 


All Numbers, 
Fall River, Mass. 


BALE, STUART & CO. 


Spun Silk, YARNS 
* 


Cotton and 
Worsted 

495 Broome &¢., 
NEw YorRa. 





31 George St., 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 





J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to 14s, 


ATHENS, 


TENN. 


BUCKINGHAM & PAULSON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Yarn and Warps, 


83 Leonard St... NEW YORK. 
118 Chestnut St., PHLLADELPHIA. 
211 Jackson St., CHICAGO. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s, 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 126 to 1202. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and 
yarns. 


15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


JOHN PATON, SON & CO., 
WOOL and WORSTED SPINNERS, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 
HOSIERY YAR § in Shetland, Natural and 

N Fancy Mixtures. De- 

livered either in Hank Scoured or Tub Unscoured. 

Our Specialty—Scotch Mixtures for Sweaters, 

Bicycle and Golf Hose, Gloves and Mits Sole 

Agents U.S.A. J. 8. Lesser & Co., 396-398 Broad 
way, New York, 


Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co., 


44-46 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 











Merino 








FOREIGN / f tor . 
WOOLEN, Y | Hosiery, 
MERINO, | alls | oeeny onl 
WoORSTED, Men’s Wear. 
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SPINNERS OF 


HADLEY FINE COTTON YARNS 


sf SPOOL. pogeseoossoogo! Seeetnie: sitt 
-—e— =AND Cc OM PA N Y Gray, Bleached, or Colored. On 
YARNS 


St cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, etc, 


{ MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





JAMES CHADWICK & BRO., tine: 


SPINNERS OF 


“‘xx'sue COTTON YARNS. 


‘2, 3, 4 and 6 ply. Cop, Skein, Warp or Cone. 
Hoe : New York: Cable Building, cor. Broadway and Houston Sts 
Mills: Jersey city j N, J, Philadelphia: 302 Chestnut St. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERIY, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


ESTABLISHED 1769. 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT & C0., Ltd. 
“te” COTTON YARN. 


Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
3 YARNS, suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade 
_— Also WARPS from 60s to 200s. 








A i ’s Original Spinni P DoE R ar . 
Powrigh's Original Spioning Main Office for U.S.: 6 MERCER ST, near Broome St, NEW YORK. 


Hosiery § Weaving Yarn “res 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE - Wesstels. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 
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ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/108 - « sae. 
1/40s + * © oe ee 
2/408 87 cts. 


WOOLEN YARN. 


Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 


great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation. 
WORSTED YARN. 


Fine Australian. 

2/408 ° ° 75 
Other numbers in proportion 

2/: NOs . . R38 
Half-blood domes stic. 


2/408 
DOMESTIC. 
Blood, 


2/28s, 24s, 18s 


2/328 


§ Blood, 
9/32s 
2/28s, 2 

1/2 Blood, 


‘ 9 . ‘) ate 
2/228, 2% eT ae »2 cts 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The continued weakness of cotton is 


having its effect in all lines of goods. 


Buyers of dry goods and hosiery will 


not place any orders except at very low 


figures, and manufacturers complain 


than the old 
although they are 


they cannot get any more 


prices of a year ago, 
still paying 1 1-2 to 2 cents per pound 
more for yarn. These prices are more 
than justified on account of the price in 
cotton, as present figures are not so 
good to spinners, considering the cost, 
as the lowest prices prevailing in the 
past two years. Spinners are not will- 


ing to take large orders and manufac- 


turers do not care to give large ones. 
Money is still tight, but 


first of the 


very some- 

what easier than at the 

This, 

on the value of all products. 
We quote : 


year. 


doubtless, has a great influence 


WARPS. 
20/1 to 14} ets. 
22/1 to 144 ets. 
26s 4 § to 16 ets. 
12/2 . ; 34 to 14 ets. 
14/2 . , ets 
30/2 Southe: mn to 194 cts. 
30/1 Southern to 184 cts 
30/1 Eastern ; to 194 cts. 
14/1 . , ; ets. 
SKEIN. 
26s filling 
Ys sé sott 
19s 
ts to 10s soft 


10s to 12s hard 





CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER CoO., 


Manufactuers ot 


Calf, Sheep and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, - 


New Hampshire. 





CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


Bolton, 


SPECIALTY: 


England. 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA 


ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 


Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 


“PELICAN BOLTON” 


RECISTEREO 
TRADE MARK 


AI Code Used. ae 


aacisteato 
ACE MAam 
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YV ; <x Ea 
—, lOO 4. WASTE, 


TO REWIND Ff POWER, 
for the : CASES, 


ab) LABOR, 
KNITTING MACHINES, 9 “d MONEY. 








WESTFIELD, MASS. 
ADVANTAGES: 


Our machines will wind Cones as well as Tubes. They will give 30 to 50 per cent. more, and in some cases 
Cones and Tubes can be wound at the same time. “ yuble, production ; do better work ‘and make no stretch 





One side will wind Tubes while the other winds Cones. m the » yarn. 


They can be used as a Doubler up to six ends. pe r¢ —_ more yarn can be packed in the same sized caso 

One side can run as a Doubler while the other winds single. r Cones wound on other winders. 

One side can run from by eins onto Cones or Tubes while the We bui id the only Cone Wind. rr mad in America, for wind- 
other winds single or d¢ puble ing onto pape er Ce ne: 

One side can be run at hig as - ed while the other runs slow. By buying our machines you get the best in the we 

One side can remain idle other runs, If you are interested we » shall be pleas oa to corre - ad with 

It takes less than half the POWER to sun our Winders than you giving all des sired infc rmatio m, circulars and 
is required by any other prices. 


GUARANTEE. 


We GUARANTEE that TWO of our Winders will give as much 
production as THREE of any other make and show better work. 

Therefore it is asaving in FIRST COST to buy our Winders, and 
a continual saving of the floor space of one machine and the labor re- 
quired to run it. 

Besides, if saving of power is any object, that item alone is worth 
considering. 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Importers ot 


P li h d Th d d ( tt Y Colored Yarns and Threads on cones 
OLS é Tea: § all 0 00 aris, . - renggages Se We ——~ spool 
otton, sewing threac button-hole 

WESTFIELD, MASS. cord and seaming thread put upin any 


form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited. 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurpassed. 
THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


ae jee GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wra ping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 


WILMINGTON, DEI. 
———- YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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SKEINS. 
12s soft 15 ets. 
l4s hard . 18 ets. 
20/2 . : _ 
l4s soft l 


cts. 


SOUTHERN CONES. 


6s to 8s 134 to 14 
10s. ; F x ie 


I4s 15 
16s ‘ : ‘ n 15 
20s. ; - oo 
24s 18 
°6s 18 


cts. 


cts. 


SOUTHERN COPS 
6s to 8s ° . 134 
IOs. ‘ j > ae 
12s , ‘ . . Se 
16s 144 
10s to 12s shuttle . 14 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
MIXED COLORED CONES. 
6s to 8s 154 to 16 
10s ; 154 to 16 
aaa ‘ ; » 16 to 
l4s ° ‘ ‘ 17 to 
SKEIN. 


8/5 carpet 24 


* I 
8/3 slack. ‘ i ae 
9/4 slack l 
60-yard double 
10s double reeled 


reeled 


16/3 slack . ‘ —. 

16/4 medium . , ae 

2-1/2 to 4s soft. . 8 

8s to 10s soft 13 

EASTERN COPS. 
to 16 
to 22 
cts. 


ets. 


26s shuttle 

1Os 

: a ‘ 
10s hosiery 

12s + 

14s 

16s 

20s 


248 


cts. 
to 154 cts. 
to 16 ets 


4 to 18 


3 to 134 cts. 


cts. 
to 144 ets. 
> oe ‘ . - 14} to 144 ets. 


to 154 cts. 


to 184 cts. 
to 184 cts. 


cts. 
cts. 
164 cts. 
174 cts. 


cts. 


cts. 


to 174 cts. 


cts. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & Co., 


Manufac turers ot 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting, Gearing, Calenders, Manglers, Hyématte 
Presses, Machinists’ Tools, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery generally. 


FALL RIVER. MASS. 





THE ONLY 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


in the world for making loop bands. 


Saving 50 per cent. in cost of making 
bands, besides giving a superior qu iity to 
those made on hand machines. 

For particulars address, 


COLE BROTHERS, Pawtucket, R. I- 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


CARL GRUBNAU, 


IMPORTER OF 








“WOOL 4XD HAIR. 


46 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 





‘FOWLES & CO., 


| Shoddies, 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
102 Church St., Philadelphia. 





JAMES E. DALY, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


PATERSON, N. J. 


 Sotngon Extract Wool Co., 


| 


P. O. BOX 250. 
Fancy Colors in Wool Extracts a Specialty. 





THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capac ity, 
quickest possible time. ; 
by insurance while in my possession 
mediate returns made on sample tests. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., - 


am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
Especial atte 1 given to western shippers. 
I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. 
All wools dried by cold air draft. 


All wools covered 
Im 
Best of References 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Represented by S. MARTIN HENRY. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprietor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS. 


CHAS. FLETCHER, President. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED » YARNS, SPUN ON THE 


ENGLISH 
SYSTEM, 


Worsted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colors, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, RF I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLs, 


rertons Con f | Apeagonn mcabergre te SS ald iii ‘Wi edu ablfiace ' et ie) rsted 
MANFKS my 
rm re FINE FRENCH SPUN 
ALL NUMBERS a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, “™ - « ‘Sell Direct, 


un Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy — 
| “eq and Mille: Frankford Ave and Westmoreland St . Phila , 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, Treasurer, . . Manufacturers or 


Fancy Yarns, Loops, Knots. 
Spirals in Mohair and Worsted. Worsted 
Tops, Mohair Tops and Rovings; also Worsted Yarns. 
DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 





George Campbell ¢ bo 
Bjshe a. Borie VD, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


o2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. lI. 


Belgian System “Sino Yarns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making ary class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at prices to insure competition with imported goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 
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Skein, 1-2 c. above cops. 
Cones, 1-2 c. to 1 1-2 ec. above cops. 
Egyptian (carded), 4 ec. to 5 c. 
above white. 
Egyptian (combed), 5c. to 6c. above 
carded. 
Woo] spun cotton yarns very dull : 
20s cut black ; . 18 ects. 
ae * ; ‘ . 124 ets. 
15s R . . , 124 ets. 
Solid colors / . 154 to 16 ets. 
Woolen and merino spinners doing 
very little. Demand light and prices 
very unsatisfactory. 


The Cotton Market. 


As noted in this department last 
month the drift of values has been per- 
sistently downward. On some days, 
notably February 27th, the declines 
were great enough to bring in a flood 
of selling orders, though efforts were 
made to stay the tide and restore a 
degree of confidence. The price of 


middling uplands fell below eight cents, 


and even at this low figure buyers were 
limited. 

Buying by English spiuners has been 
light, and speculation in Liverpool 
has not been encouraging here. Busi- 
ness in actual cotton is practically stag- 
nant as far as buying by Northern 
spinners is concerned. The state of the 
dry goods market is so unsatisfactory 
that cotton has little interest for them. 

Notwithstanding all the warnings 
which have been sounded from various 
sources, indications point to one of the 
heaviest plantings ever known for the 
crop of 1896-97. The preparations go 
on with undiminished zeal, and the in- 
fluences which can be brought forward 
will none of them be likely to decrease 


the acreage to any appreciable extent. 


The Wool Market. 


The sales of wool for the month of 
February, touched the lowest poimt on 
record for the past five years except in 
1894. The great strength of foreign 


prices induces holders here to believe 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES 


CAPACITY: 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


143 Federal Street, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES: brs Grand Street, Troy, N. 


34 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 (0,000,000 Ibs. per Annum. 


Yiu, rx, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ae 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: 477,479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 


ILK YARN WEAVING AND KOT TING TRARE 








CENERALLY, 
116 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORK. 
PHILIP WAMSLEY & C0, | THE PHILADELPHIA 

' Turk 

Spun Silk Yarns, "rey, Red Oye Works 

TWISTS OF ALL KINDS, PMILADELPMEA. for al Pa Re 


89 Crand Street, cor. Greene, | A specialty of Turkey Red to stand Bleaching. 
NEW YORK. In Skeins and Warps. 


NMALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 8ST., PHILA. 
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Mills; WHITEHALL, W. Y. 


 writenan, N.Y. and 18 Secon St., N.Y. City 


SPUN SILK YARNS. 





WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for 


HOSIERY 


om Cones, a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, * 


and 225 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





that they will do better if they hold off 


long enough; consequently, the inac- 


tivity does not bring marked concessions 
Still, the course of the 


last 


in price. 
market has been downward for the 
two weeks. It is among the 


ties that the 


possibili 
large accumulation of for- 
taken 
prices in the 
had little influence 


eign wool not into consumption 


may depress future, but 


this point has, as yet, 
on the market here. 


The attendance in the Boston market 
the latter part of the month was poor, 
of the 


yressed. The 


and .the whole tone trade has 


action 
Ding 
indignation, 


been somewhat de} 
of the free silver senators on the 
ley bill has caused much 
and the course of these silver highway- 
men is regarded as an act of treason to 
This 


rein ly 


their wool growing constituents. 


has made holders of woo] 


and the failure of the bill 


more 


to sell, men- 


tioned is likely to produce ultimately a 


lower range of values. 


The enormous supply of wool on 


hand, with the new clip two 


only 


months away, and mills shutting down 


on every hand, is the reverse of inspir- 


ing to prices Should the mills con 


tinue to close their doors or run on short 


time, no small part of the foreign wool 


will be re-exported All things con 


sidered, there is far less confidence re- 


able 


men in the 


warding the situation than we were 


to report last month. Five 
United 
blocked the 


business affairs of the 


States senate have 


apparently 
upward tendeney of the 


wool industry. 
Ramie in Dundee. 


There has been quite a stir in Dundee 
about ramie, says the Textile Mercury. 
Mr. McDonald, the patentee of the new 
decorticator, has been showing his ma- 
chine; and a lecture by Mr. Ferguson, 
the teacher of jute spinning and weay- 
ing at the Technical 
awakened new 
The reeds, 


Institution, has 
interest in this fibre. 
as is now well known, are 


grown in almost any sub-tropical coun- 
try. The plant is perennial, and is not 
so wn, like jute or flax, every season. It 
can be cut three times a year—so rapid 
is its growth—in reeds of three to four 


feet long. ‘The new MecDonald-Boyle 


process proposes to deal with the reeds 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


v~—~—~-Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 


. DIAMOND FAST BLACK . 


FOR 
COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, O,TTON YAR\ and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACH SRS. 
SAMPLE SKEIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FIRTH c& FOSTER BROS., 
OFFICES: 125 Certnut St., Phila WORKS: Taylor. Emerald and Adams *&t.. 
New York Office, 351 Canal St. Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLEBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


THE FORSYTH CO., 











alty of 


rine oneanon: PAG Black on Kit Goods. 


NE VT HAVEN, CONN. 


Pisce Re, FAST FANCY COLORS. 
Riverdale Wool neo, |: men shade only gn garmn gsi 


fuat. Fo or particalare addre 


I F 
MANUFACTURERS O OAKDALE DYE weemm 


’ 
| 913 W, Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
| ESTABLISHED 1845. 


a DESCRIPTION, | Tt. BROPHY, 
room commas “mms «| Kensington Dye Works, 


RIVERDALE NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. tt, ns Ment 


New York Office : 140 Duane Street. Jasper Street above Clearfield, PHILADELPHIA 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER 8B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCHET, Ft. I. 














Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 0’ tyane'Se” 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 
orrick WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


EK. G, BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. 5. KE. W. ORSWELL,Treas 





BLEACHERS, 


the moment they are cut, while the sap 
is in them, and before the gum fixes the 
fibre to the stem and the glue hardens 
the fibres into firm, hard strips like 
wire. Hitherto, all one reads indicates 
that ramie is mush stronger in cloth 
than a similar count made from any 
other vegetable fibre whatever. But it 
is worthy of note that all ramie hitherto 
has been nevessarily treated under most 
unfavorable circumstances. First of all, 
the reeds are cut full grown; but then 
many of those cut are short and tender, 
the result being that strong and weak 
fibre is mixed together. ‘The fine flax 
canvas, on the other hand, against which 
it is tested, is made from the finest and 
most carefully selected strikes of the 
best flax. 

The McDonald-Boyle process would 
deal only with fully matured reeds, as 
no other would be cut. In this way the 
process would go on every day of the 
year, and the matured stems only would 
be taken. Moreover, at present the fibre 
is injured seriously by the gum being 
allowed to harden. The process of dis- 
engaging it from the stem, and then de- 
gumming it, must necessarily injure the 
fibre more than the simple plan of treat- 
ing it while soft and newly cut. If, 
notwithstanding all these advantages, it 
is claimed that the ramie fibre is stronger 
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than flax or hemp, it will, beyond all 
question, be very much better in every 
way When treated, as it ought to be, the 
moment it is cut. 

As is well known, the crux of the 
whole question is the decorticatur. 
Hitherto, all at empts to strip the rib- 
bons from the stem have been only pur- 
tially successful. The McDonald ma- 
chine is distinguished, first of all, by its 
extraordinary simplicity and cheapness 
Driven even by hand, the reeds were fed 
into the machine in handfuls. In an in- 
stant half the length of the reed was de- 
corticated. The reeds were quickly 
turned end for-end, and like a flash the 
machine freed the other half of the reeds 
from the hard core. The operator found 
himself with a bunch of ramie ribbons 
in his hand, like a strike of flax. Not 
only +0, the ribbons were freed from the 
hard bark, as well as the core. This, it 
should be noted, was done with reeds as 
hard and dry as if they had been a 
bunch of rather small-sized walking 
sticks. 

So impressed were several of the Dun- 
dee spinners that they have appointed 
a small committee of men most conve! 
sant with tibre and its preparation to re 
port after careful experiments upon the 
McDonald machine. 


The report will be 
awaited with mnch interest. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, 


MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 


Also Silesias, 


Satteens, 


Corset Jeans, 


Cambrics, Sleeve 


Linings, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A 


SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Muachine-, 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFini-h 





BAY STATE DYEING 


AND FINISHING CO. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, 


MASS, 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Return Motion. 


ENCINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Latnes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs otf 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


PL= THE D.E.WHITON MACHINE CO. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885 


“MACHINE. WOOL COMBS 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and ek 2 ay Tentering Pin Plates. Ale x0 
Cotton Combs neatly re needle Dealer in the Best Engli- h 
and American Cast Steel p ins and Comber Need'es 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER, CONN. 


| WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSOR... 


FOR COMPRESSING WARPS ~angl BEAMS. 
pe $90 pee Aa more yarn on a beam 30 to So per cent, 
aving in drawing in, and in thrums, he itinge , ete, 

No broken ends, No section Streaks 
No run arounds, No over-strained varn, 


Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


Machines set up on approval, 


Worces‘er Warp Compressing Co., woncesren wits 
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SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
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MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlills. 


—*ALABAMA, Cordova. We have recently 
published various reports concerning a new 
mill about to be established here, in which 
it was stated that KE. M. Townsend, of New 
York, C. P. Baker, of Boston, and the Nasbua 
Mfg. Co., of Nashua, N. H., were interested. 
Concerning these reports, our representative 
has been informed by C. P. Baker, treas- 
urer ot the Lawrence Mig. Co., of Lowell, 
that he has been in the South investigating 
cotton mill building, but it was merely to 
post himself, and there is no truth in the re 
port that his company will erect a mill there. 
Mr. A:ithur Amory, of Amory, Brown & Co., 
successors to Dana Tucker & Co., 48 Franklin 
St., intorms us that there is ne truth in the 
reports that have been going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that the Nashua Co. 
would erect a new mill at this place. He 
stated that the erection of a new mill in the 
South is being considered by bim and other 
capitalists of Boston, but no definite conclu 
sions have as yet been arrived at. 

The officials of the Nashua Co, also deny 
the report relative to their company build. 
ing a mill here. 


ALABAMA, Demopolis. We have a report 
that a cotton mill is being projected at this 
place, for which $300,000 of the capital has 
already been subscribed. 


—*ALABAMA, Oxford. The Blue Spring 
Mills, the new project recently reported at 
this place, inform us that their company, 
which is capitalized at $50,000, will manufac 
ture sheetings and twills. They will have 
2600 spindles and 80 looms. Steam power 
will be used and employment be givento 
about 65 hands, They expect to begin pro 
duction in October. O W. Cooper is presi 
dent, D. C. Cooper, treasurer of the company 
which is not yet tully organized. The engi 
neer has the matter in hand for plans, speci- 
fications, etc. 


—*ALABAMA, Selma. Concerning the Selma 
Cotton Mills, which we have several times 
reported as in progress of construction at 
this place, we bave further information that 
the main building will be 75x333 feet, two 
stories high. Work on the buildings will be 
pegun March 15th. 


— CONNECTICUT, Grosvenordale. We have 
the report that the Grosvenor- are to erect 
an additional mill here, which will cost 
$1,000,000. The mill will contain 1200 looms, 


—GEORGIA, Carrollton, A meeting was 
held inthe Carrolton Bank yesterday morn. 
ing for the purpose of organizing a company 
to erect acotton factory, and several thou. 
sand dollars were raised. 


—*GEORGIA, Jackson. Further reports in 
relation to the new cotton mill in which 
Smith & Etheridge were reported to be in- 
terested, state that F. 8. Etheridge, presi 
dent of the Jackson Banking Co., has gone to 
Providence to purchase the machinery for 
the mill. They will be called the Pepperton 
Cotton Mills." j\They expect to have the mill 
in operation by next Sept. They will have 
5000 spindles. 











NEWS. 


— LOUISIANA, 
ported that a 


Port 
cotton 
here at an early date. 
yet given out. 


Chalmette. It is re 
mill will be erected 
No particulars are as 


—MAINE, Clinton. There are rumors of a 
cotton mill to be erected on the mill privi 
lege in this village. It is reported that the 
citizens have given a bond to A. T. Atherton, 
of Pawtucket, R.1., with the understanding 
that his associates will erecta mill to contain 
300 looms. Work will be commenced as 
soon as possible. 


—MAINE, Richmond. It is considered 
probable that Richmond will have a print 
mill. President Maxwell of the Board of 
Trade states that Richmond will meet Mas. 
sachusetts parties half way on their proposi- 
tion to establish the plant here, the former 
furnishing $50,000 of the necessary capital. 
It is believed that there will be no difficulty 
in raising this amount here at once. The 
contemplated mill will employ 700 hands. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. The Corr 
Mtg. Co., who are building the new mil! at 
this place, inform us that they expect to be 
gin production in August. They will manu. 
facture plain and fancy cotton cloth. The 
equipment will consist of 40,352 spindles and 
1016 looms. The company is capitalized at 
£400,000, P. H. Corr being president and H. H,. 
Shum way, treasurer, agent and superintend. 
ent. They will sell direct. 


—MISSISSIPPI, Merigold. We are informed 
that a $50,000 cotton mill will be erected at 
this place. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Ashville. We some 
time ago reported that Frank Cox, of this 
place, intended to erect a cotton mill, and 
for this purpose he was looking about fora 
suitable location. We now have reports 
that he has selected a site at Fowler Shoals, 


on Broad River, in Rutherford County. It is 
said that the mill will cost $500,000. 
—*NORTH CAROLINA, Fayetteville. It has 


been decided by the directors of the Co-op. 
erative Cotton Factory to purchase the Buck- 


ingham property located on Russell St. The 

building will be 75x150 feet,1 story. They 

will probably manufacture soft yarns. 
—*NORTH CAROLINA, Gastonia. The new 


cotton mill which we have several times re 
ported Geo. A. Gray as building at this place, 
wi'l be called the Avon Mill. The equipment 
will consist of 10,000 spindles and 260 looms. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Hickory Grove. 
is being subscribed forthe new cotton mill 
that isto be erected here. We reported some 
time ago that a mill was being talked of at 
this place. 


Stock 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Thermal City. We 
have a report that arrangements are being 
made for the building of a new cotton mil] 
at this place, to cost $100,000. This project is 
separate from the one which we recently re 
ported Frank Cox was interested in. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Waxhaw. Rodman & 
Heath,whom we reported were interested 
in a new will to be erected here, inform us 
that they have bought land and prepara. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
ANYTH | N or small and odd items that 

vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


aca soc | iy Mil Supplies. 











ee --$ As 


EK. A. SMITH, President. J. P. WILSON, Sec’y and Trea 


The Charlotte Supply Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- LEATHER BELTINC - 
Genera Mill Furnishers, »«\iexs Machinery, Machinists’ Tools, Etc. 
Rauipment of Noe hills. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILLIAM HUSTON, “soc a and HARNESESS. 











Also the Patent Loop and Double Knot Harness. 


P. O. Box 749. No. 46 Clifford St., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


JACQUARD 
i DESIGNERS AND 
CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (0,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St, - ~—_— PATERSON, WN. J 
Ss. A. STIGCELER, 


DEALER IN 


General Mill Supplies and prewane, 


Banding, Card-Lacing, COTTON YARNS, SPOOLS and QU ILLS, > ree ela in ar 1G la+s G 
Loom and Cable Cord, LEATHER and RAWHIDE PICKERS, Correspondence 8« nic ite ae 


PATERSON, . - - NEW JERSEY. 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United State ot 


one stam ILA TUS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI,, 


S94 1-2 Mermon Sst., Worcester, Mass, Send for Circular, 
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tions are now being made to build a cotton 
spinning mill. No definite information can 
be given at this time, but we understand it 
will contain 700 spindles. 


—RHOVE ISLAND, Manville. Reports have 
it that a large mill is to be erected here next 
spring, on the Lincoln side of the river A 
new company is being organized, in which 
many of the stockholders of the Manville 
Co. are interested. The company propose to 
erect a brick building tour stories high, 
which will contain 50,000 spindles and 1200 
looms. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Bennettsville. A move 
ment is on foot for the erection of a cotton 
mill, anda board of incorporators have been 
chosen, consisting of Messrs C. 8. McCall, W 
A. Himshaw, E. Sternberger, J.T. Covington, 
N. Bennett, J. L. Medlin, W. H. Steed ana 
Alex McRae. The name of the company will 
be the Clio Cotton Mfg. Co. 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Branchville. A meet 
ing of the business men of this place has 
been held for the purpose of organizing a 
company to erecta ne «? cotton mill, to cost 
275,000. Dr. P. Stokes, Cooner, B. H. 
Moss and A. H. 


Kittrell i interested. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Clinton. Concerning 
the cotton mill which we reporied sometime 
ugo would be established at. this place by Mr. 
N. 8S. Bailey, we bave further information 
that work will begin on the building shortly 
and the work will be pushed as rapidly us 
possible. 


-*SOUTH CAROLINA, Greers. Concerning 
the cotton mil! which we reported as being 
built by John A. Robinson, we are now in 
tormed that the last story is being com 
pleted, and they will soon be ready tor ma 
chinery. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Greers. Ground will 
soon be broken tor another cotton mill in 
this village. No particulars have yet been 
given out. 


—SoOuTH CAROLINA, Landrum. G. A. Harri 
son can probably give information concern 
ing a new cotton mill project at this place. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Winnsboro. The Fair 
field Cotton Mills inform us that they will 
build a 5000.spindle and weave mill during 
nextsummer. D.T: Tompkins, of Charlotte, 
N.C., is president, J. M. Beaty, of this place, 
secretary and treasurer. 

—SOUTH CAROLINA, Woodruff. We are in- 
formed that a new company, of which 
$50,000 of the capital stock hus been sub 
scribed, is being organized at this place for 
the erection of a cotton mill. No names are 
reported. 


—TENNESSEE, Newport. A company is be 
ing organized here to erect a cot on mill, 
which will contain 300 looms, and which will 
give employment to about 125 hands. It is 
proposed to manutacture, shirtings, ete. 
James Lord will be superintendent. 


the 


Austin. The directors of 
mill which we reported some time ago 
being built here, are Jefferson Johnson, A. 
R. Woodbridge, C. P. Openheimer, Dr. Tay 
lor, Ira Evans and Waiter Tipps. It is ex 
pected that the plant will be in operation 
within ten months. H. C. Gilduard, of Lewis 
ton, Me.,is the agent. They expect to put 
in 5700 spindles, and 140 40-inch looms. 


—*TEXAS, 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—GEORGIA, Brunswick. The Kinnon Mfg. 
Co. are said to be contemplating increasing 
its capital in order to enlarge its plant 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston HMydro-Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Dealer in New and Second-Hand 


MACHINERY. 


Agent for 
Wm. White Textile Machine Co., Nashua, N. H 
Atlas Mtg. Co, Newark, N. J. Radey, Cunning- 
ham & Co., Philadelp ia, Pa. 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
for Brushing, Calendering 


FINISHING MACHINERY irsine. Dycing, Putin 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 











Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer oft all kinds ot 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C. 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo) Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send tor 
circular. 


Woolen Machinery For Sale. 


One 36 inch Davis & Furber Picker, 
Bramwell teeder, nearly new 

One 36 inch Sargent Burr Picker, 
new cylinder. 





with 
with extra 


. ei 1, j 8 cylinder 60in wide, 
One James Smith & Co. } Garnett Machine, 
{capacity *6 yards, 
’? good condition. 

Up and Down Gigs. 
Double Acting Gig. 
Rotary Gigs. 
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One Butterworth Drver 
& Furber, 
& Furber 
& Furber 

Address 


Davis 
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Davis 
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JOHN JOHNSTON, 
TREASURER. 


mice sue Miss n 


DOUBLE RIBBED 
RINGS U.S. STAND- 

=A ARD: TRAVELER 
/ CLEARERS.METALIC 


= ere BURNISH LIKE 
: 2 
SS CT TRAVELER, 
WM. O. HOWLAND, 


Top Roll Coverer. 


HAND MADE COTS TO ORDER 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


rn 
16 
Pumps, Food 
Dr 

128 East Sixth St., Chester, Pa. fu 


ng ng Yours respect 
ily * PRANK Te OME Y. 13 i trd St., Philade ia 





gS VOGR Ni CLEANS WOOL, WISSRS. 
A A ANYTHING. 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





“HE SNEDIKER & CARR 


ES EAUST 


Nentiating Pal, | 


meee | Heat, Smoke. Gases 
“Ais >» for Drying Purposes 


CHEAP, DURABLE AND EFFECTIVE. 


All Fans fitted with self-oiling be —_ 
For catalogue and fu Fev sr particula dae SS 


139-141 N. Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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~GEORGIA, West Point. The West Point 
Mfg. Co, are making many improvements in 
their plant. They willalso build an addition 
one story and 310x110 feet. 


—~MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The Har 
graves Cotton Mill will build an addition to 
their present mill to contain 5000 spindles. 


— MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell, It is reported 
that the Tremont & Suffolk Mills are to put 
in 300 of the new Northrop looms, 


—MAssSACHUSETTS, North Webster. It is 
generally reported that an extensive addi 
tion will be made to the Slater North Web 
ster cotton mills this year and that the plans 
ure now in course of preparation and that 
the contract for the addition has been 
awarded, that 700 new looms will be placed 
therein, cards and spinning frames to supplv 
these looms. It is estimated that the new 
weave shop will cost from $20,000 to $40,000 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Forest City An addi 
tion will be erected to the Florence Mill, in 
which the company propose to install 1000 
spindles and 100 looms. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Stanley Creek. A re 
port trom here states that the Stanley Creek 
Cotton Mill will add more machinery. 


—RuHODE ISLAND, Manville. The Manville 
Co. are to add 515 looms to its plant, for 
which they will erect an addition to the 
mill. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The new 
Glenark \arn Mill will probably be com. 
pleted ‘and in running order about May Ist 
At the start the mill will employ about 100 
hands. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Anderson. The direc 
tors of the Anderson Cotton Mill have de 
cided to double the capital stock of the com 
pany, which will make it 8500,000. The in 
crease will be used to increase the capacity. 
We reported in September that these mills 
contemplated doubling their capacity. 


SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. We 
a report that T. E. Moore, president of the 
Tucapau Cotton Mill, is preparing to put in 
5000 to 6000 more spindles and looms enough 
for that number of spindles. 


have 


SouTH CAROLINA, 
Whitney Mills have 
new building which 
dimensions. 


Spartenburg 
begun work 
will be of 


The 
their 
generous 


—ViInGINIA, Lynchburg. We have a report 
that the Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co. will en 
large its mill and put in electric lights 


Mills Starting Up. 


CONNECTICUT, Colebrook. The Sawver 
Cotton Mills, which have been idle tor nearly 
two years, have resumed operations. 


—RHOPE ISLAND, Woonsocket Che firm of 
J.T. & E. K. Ray have cleared tne Lyman 
Mill of all its old machinery and are now 
putting in 48 new Whitin wide looms which 
will be started soon. They will employ 
abont 15 hands. This mill has not been in 
operation for two years 


—The Perry Knitting Co. are now nicely 
situated in their new No. 2 mill, the new 
machinery is placed and they are just finish 
ing their system of automatic sprinklers 
which will make their plant complete in 
every detail. They are very busy, running 
night and day, having orders for months 
ahead. Their production is eight hundred 
dozen underwear per day and expect soon 
Lo increase it to one thousand dozen, making 
heirs one of the largest plants of its kind 
n the state. 


} 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 


for SINGEING FURNACES. 


— 











Also for 
Welding 
, with 


Annealing, 
Melting, 


Forging, 
srazing, 


Enameling 
Drop Forging 


FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & C0., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present 
site, or if you are not doing quite as well as 
you would like to, why not consider the ad 
vantages of a location on the Illinois Central 
R. R. orthe Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R 
These roads run through South Dakota, Min 
nesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Lou 
isiana, and possess 


FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS 
BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES 
CLOSE PROXIMITY TO 
COAL FIELDS AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS. 
AND 
INTELLIGENT HELP OF ALL KINDS 
MANY KINDS OF RAW MATERIAL 


ete 





For full information write the 
fora copy of the 


undersigned 
pamphlet entitled 


WANTING INDUSTRIES. 


100 Cities 
and Towns 


This will give you the population, city and 
county debt, death rate, assessed valuation 
of property, tax rate, annual shipments, raw 


materials, industries desired, etc. 

To sound industries, which will bear in 
vestigation, substantial inducements will be 
given by many of the places on the lines of 
the Illinois Central R R, which is the on:y 
road under one management tunning 
through from the North-Western States to 
the Gulf of Mexico. GEO. C. POWER, Indus 
trial Commissioner I. C. R. R. Co., 506 Central 
Station, Chicago 
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Among the Dye Trade. 


The Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co. are 
well settled in their handsome offices in the 
Philadelphia Bourse. They retain their 
warehouse at 22 N. Front St. for storing and 
shipping. The company report their usual 
March business in dyewoors and extracts, 
and the steady operation of their works at 
Chester, Pa. 

O. 8. Janney & Co have experienced an 
even business for the month in dyestuffs and 
chemicals, and are having the special de 
mand for indigo usual at this season. As 
importers of indigo, cutch, gambier, tumeric, 
etc., and dealers in dyestuffs, chemicals and 
extracts, Messrs. Janney are recognized 
leaders. They are agenis for six of the 
largest English, German and American con- 
cerns in their line, and, through their Boston 
and Philadelphia houses, are in the best 
position to supply the busy centres of trade. 


The Stamford Mfg. Co. give an exception 
ally gratifying account of early spring trade. 
Their familiar specialties of dyewouods and 
dyewood extracts continue in steady de 
mand, oceasioning full running of their 
works. The company look hopefully to the 
spring months for a general revival of the 
dyes uff business, which with many of the 
trade is much needed, 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited, will soon 
interest the trade with new specialties. 
They have still many unfilled orders in 
hand, and report midwinter trade as up to 
the standard. ‘‘The immediate season, how 
ever,” said Mr. Kelly, at their home office, 
“could be more encouraging for the trade 
generally, and especially for concerns who 
prepare largely for the wants of their cus 
tomers.” 


WORLD 


Mr. Bischoff, of C. Bischoff & Co., informed 
us that the month of February was in no 
way remarkable for business. The firm, 
however, bas had its full share, and think 
that a decided improvement should shortly 
follow the partial depression. Mr. Bischotf 
is well capable of discerning the fluctuations 
of trade, and conservatively observes its 
phases. His large warehouse is a depot of 
wide supply, and the Boston and Philadel 
phia branches enable the firm to keep in in 
timate relation to those sections. 


Kalle & Co., through Mr. Kalle of the firm, 
report quite a satisfactory demand for their 
aniline colors. In this important specialty, 
the firm hold enviable prominence, and en 
joy the finest tacilities for producing and 
landing their goods. Mr. Kalle gives per 
sonal attention to the trade, and maintains 
active branches in Boston and Philadelphia. 


Sykes & Street, through Wm. H. Hall, at 
their New York office, reported trade for 
February as moderate only. The firm were 
active in preparations for the present month, 
and in developing some special things which 
will soon appear. Their card on another 
page relates exclusively to ‘‘eoez,” French 
dyewood extracts, for which they are sole 
United States agents,and with which they 
have been decidedly busy. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. are nearly 
ready to occupy their new factory in Brook 
lyn. Mr. Vail, at their New York office, 
stated that it was only a matter of a few 
weeks when the building would be finished. 
The company’s facilities will be greatly 
augmented. 


—Send your address to Bosson & Lane, 36 
Central Wharf, Boston, and they will send 
you a little book on dyestuffs and chemicals. 
It kept for reference, they claim it will save 
customers both time and money. 





Philadelphia Textile School 
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Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
CLASSES OF TEXTILES. 


The only school in 
America which 
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Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning October 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILL NEWS 





Poetry and Paints. 


With the coming of each and every spring, 
editors and publishers are offered “Spring 
Poetry,” which is considered by the authors 
of a quality quite equal, if not superior, to 
anything ever launched upon the poetry 
loving world, As with poetry, so it is with 
pauint—as the -pring season of painting and 
revainting comes along, taere is sure to be 
offered something new in the way of paint 
mixture for the protection of roofs, lion 
work, etc. Fortunately the public, as a rule, 
discriminate as wisely aguinst such new 
nostrums as it does in its poetry, and rightly 
chooses a paint like Dixon’s Silica Graphite 
Paint, which has been so favorably known 
for over a quarter of a century. 

Roofs painted with Dixon’s ‘Silica Graph 
ite’ Paint have not required repainting in 
twelve to fifteen years and over. Railway 
and other corporations known for theit 
thorough testing and careful selection of 
materials, use this paint in large quantities. 

Any one desiring to know more about 
graphite paint, should address the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Compuny, Jersey City, N J. 


The Warren Filter. 


A new catalogue has just been issued*by 
the Cumberland Mfg. Co., builders of the 
Warren filter. It describes their system 
very clearly. The system is in use in some 
of the very largest paper and pulp mills, 
where the necessity of clear water is of 
greater importance than any other class of 
industry perhaps. It is also in use in many 
cities and towns for water works, Among 
the users of the filters, in textile plants, we 
notice that ot Cheney Bros., 8. Manchester, 
Ct., and Jos, Bancroft & Sons, of Wilmington, 
Del. Wherever the need of clear water is 
felt, the Cumberland filter can satisfy any 
demands made upon it. 


~The Watchm'n’s Time Detector. sold by 
Nanz & Co.,New York,being Habns’ latest im 
proved, is finding increased sale with mill- 
and factories Itis adupted to six or twelve 
stations and the keys are all different. We 
have been assured by its users that it works 
with perfect accuracy. The clock is widely 
known and used in mill districts. Nanz & 
Co. will give information and prices, and in 
vite correspondence. New York office 116 
Chambers St. 


—Owing to the large increase in his busi 
ness, William Firth has removed to offices 
65 and 66 Equitable Building, Boston. In his 
new quarters he will have better and more 
commodious facilities, and will be able to 
serve his numerous customers with even 
greater promptness than in the past. 

° 

—The Centredale Wor-ted Mills, of Centre- 
dale, R. I., have just started three Bram we}] 
feeders, with all the latest improvements 
for worsted, built by Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 
soston, Mass. 


—The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, R. I, have 
placed the order for their adk lition: al picking 
machinery with the American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. 1 


The Park Woolen 


Mills, Rossville, Ga.. 
have just started 


Bramwell and Ap yperly 
feeds of the latest improved construction, 
built by George 8. Harwood & Son, Boston, 
Mass., on their new Furbush cards. 

—The American Yarn Mfg. Co 
R. 1., have placed their 
flat cards with the 
the same city. 


, Pawtucket, 
order for re volving 
American Machine Co, of 





———MAKE A—— 


Textile Encyclopedia. 


You can do it by getting our 


BINDER. 


It is the best binder ever invented it 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag- 
azine, ani! thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted A 
single binder will hold ene volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile World, or it 
can be used to hold the four Directory 
Numbers. thus giving the complete 
textile directory of the country under 
one cover. When it is complete it cun 
be filed away in your library as a most 
valuable book of reference for the year 1895. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies,scattered about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand 
some, —= ny file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library , 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-tof the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. Ina few years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety ani timeliness. In this 

way youcan ina short time possess a real 
librarv without e xpense to vourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers 
name “ Textile Worla’ 
in illustration, The six 
volume of a! 


and the 
Stumped as shown 
numbers make a 
out 1000 pages. 

The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

To any present subscriber who wil] 
get us a new subserption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send 82.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MAssS. 
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Ventilating Fans. 


Attention is directed to the card of Snedi 
ker & Carr, Philadelphia, illustrating their 
exhaust ventilating tan. Dyeing establish. 
ments and mill and factory owners should 
note this announcement and look into the 
merits of the Snediker & Carrtan. It is con 
structed by experienced and responsible 
machinists, is fitted with self-oiling bearings 
and embodies the merits of a modern ap 
pliance for removing heat, smoke and 
gases. It is used also for drying purposes, 
and the builders inform us that notwith.- 
standing its durability and effectiveness, the 
fan is sold for avery moderate price. Snedi- 
ker & Carr will supply information to inter 
ested parties, who can address them at 139 
and 141 North 7th 8t , Philadelphia. 


Andrew Adie, of the River Spinning Co., 
said recently that notwithstanding much 
complaint in yarn fcircles, their mills con 
tinue busy. The superior yarns of the River 
Spinning Co. always keep a good market 
when such yarns are called for by the trade. 
The company uses the Belgian system of 
spinning. 


—Cylinders and dials have been in steady 
demand with the leading knitting machine 
builders of Philadelphia Stephen A. Ash 
man reports a steady run of orders. Mr. 
Ashman has a large clientage 


The Boss Knitting Machine Works, Read 
ing, Pa., have kept active on their three 
quarter and semi-automatic knitting ma 
chine, For ladies’ hose and children’s half 
hose, plain fashioned, aiso footings for fancy 
ribbed goods, the Boss Knitter has taken a 
high stand. 


WORLD 


~Theo. A. Duross, the Philadelphia wool 
scourer, has some large orders in band. He 
has lately added new machinery and is in 
fine shape to execute work quickly and in 
superior manner. Mr. Duross looks person 
ally to every detail of his business. 


—Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia, hav« 
had a fine season on edgings, braids, tapes, 
yarns, ete. This crochet lace edgings have 
had a large call and continue in active de 
mand. Mr. Chapin, of the firm, speaks con 
fidently of business for the coming months 


—The Chas. Munson Belting Co, North 4th 
St., Phila., have enjoyed a satisfactory trace 
since the holiday season and report good or 
ders yet in hand. Mr. Pratt, ofthe Philadel 
phia office, has shown much energy in reach 
ing torthe Middle States business,and backed 
by the Company’s superb lines of belting, 
has gained their fall share. 


—The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, are now shipping four sets of 
their iatest pattern wool cards to Robert 
MacKinnon, Little Falls, N. Y. 


—The Elizabeth City Cotton |Mills, Eliza 
beth City, N. C., have placed their contracts 
for machinery for their new mill now in 
process of erection. This will be a smal! 
model mill, and their orders for machinery 
havejbeen placed as follows: Picking, cards, 
drawing and speeders with the American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket; spinning frames 
with C. E. Riley & Co., Boston These ma 
chines will be built by the Fall River Ma 
chine Co. H. F. Smith is to be the superin 
tendent and manager. 


—James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
have been building over 20 of their Bramwell) 
feeders, so as to bring them up-to-date. Geo. 
8. Harwood & Son, Boston, Mass., have been 
doing the work. 





TEXTILE MILLS 
LOCATED «se oc vincivia 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, EAST TENNESSEE and KENTUCKY, along 
the line of the Southern Railway. 


We offer the best sites, cheap fuel and power, low priced 
labor, splendid transportation facilities, etc. 


Correspondence with those 


prospecting for new locations 


solicited and considered confidential. 
Publications descriptive of the South will be mailed free. 


Address, 


M. V. RICHARDS, 





Land and Imigration Agent Southern Railway, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
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MALLISON ROPE WORKS, 


JOHN Mi. 


Single and Double Loop 


- ESTABLISHED 
HODSON, 


Band for WORSTED and COT- 
TON SPINNING. 


1827. 


ROPE, TWINES AND COTTON BANDINGS. 


MANAY UNE, - 


PHEAILADELPHIA. 





DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


[am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 


and patterns of goods. 


reasonable. All 
Brooklyn, N Y 


If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired. 
communiations confidentiail. 


constant 
I am not 
My terms are not un. 
DESIGNER, P. 0. Box, 222 


I am in 


Address 





THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


RICHMOND, 


VA. 


GRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Two and Three-ply Asphalt 
fire proof; more durable than metal; 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc Write 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 


for 


Ready Kooting for 
easily 
Paving 


roofs of any description, 
applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
Pitch. Roof Paints anid Roof Coating, 
Samples, Prices and Catalogues Quality 


water, acid and 





—*Yes, we do jobbing’’ is the suggestive 
way the American Tool & Machine Co., 
ton, announce a fact possibly not known to 
all owners and superintendents of mills, 
factories and workshops. They have been 
established for half a century, and in that 
long period have built up a high reputation 
for doing machine jobbing of every descrip- 
tion. Their shop is filled with the best ma 
chinery for repairs and jobbing work, in 
cluding much special machinery for special 
purposes, built by this compapy and not ob- 
tainable elsewhere.. This equipment places 
them in a position to say,that in case ofa 
break down to any part of your machinery, 
send it to them for repairs. 


308 


—Kalle & Co., New York, are sending out a 
four-page sample card of yarns and cloths 
showing their Biebirch patent black. \ 
dozen useful recipes accompany the samples. 


—The Hamburger Cotton Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., are making extensive additions and 
alterations to their plant. They have or 
lered new picking machinery from the 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, also re 
volving flat cards and electric stop motion 
drawing frames with metallic rollers from 
the same concern. Slubbing, intermediate 
and roving frames, they have ordered from 
C, E, Riley & Co., Boston. These machines 
will be Howard & Bullough’s make. 


The Sterling Mills, Lowell, Mass., have 
lately started a new set of cards, with the 
latest improved Bramwell and Apperly 
feeds on it, built by George S. Harwood & 
Son, Boston, Mass. 


-H, K. Rowell, Waltham, Mass., formerly 
with the Columbian Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
N. H., has gone into business as draftsman 
on his own account. He makes a specialty 
of textile mill work. 


—One of the most reliable and useful man 
ufactoriesin Philadelphiaisthe Philadelphia 
Machine Screw Works, located at 624.626 
Race St. The proprietors are practical men 
with ample andimproved machinery. They 
make special machine screws of every kind 
and description, and during the past months 
have executed many special orders for the 
knitting trade. Screws for any purpose no 
matter how intricate can be made. The 
company are constantly adding original 
machinery. 


Cotton Mill for Sale. 


A fine 6000 spindle Cotton Mill, equipped 
with all machinery for making yarns 8’s to 
20's, 2, 3and4 ply, tube yarns, ball twines, ete. 

The mill is now in successful operation 
under a2 year’s lease, but said lease subject 
to sale at 90 days notice. 

The property embraces a very valuable 
water power, and is now developed by two 
modern double Turbine wheels, furnishing 
250 horse power, with capacity of stream to 
double the present development. 

rhese mills are located in a section of 
country that possesses many advantages in 
manufacturing. Will be sold on easy terms. 
For full information call on or address, THE 
BANK OF MARYVILLE, Maryville, Tenn. 





Underwear Mill 


FOR SALE! 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


First-class plant. complete in all re 
spects. 

Fully equipped with all new machin- 
ery for making men’s or women’s ribbed 
Production 100 dozen per 
day. Well in New York State. 
Owner interests. The right 
party could buy on easy terms. Address 
in confidence, ‘‘EDGEMONT,’ care TEx- 
TILE WORLD. 


underwear. 
located 
has other 
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Cotton Mill Manager 


WANTED. 


A manager who is capable of assuming 
financial and business management of a 
new cotton mill in Guatemala, Central 
America, is asked to join several practical 
men who understand the situation and its 
great possibilities of success. One who can 
influence capital is wanted. 

Address, M. F., care TEXTILE WORLD. 





WANTED. 


&{ Practical Knitting Superinten- 
dent with Capital. 

I want to engage in the manufacture of knit 
cotton underwear and wish to associate my 
selfin a stock company with a sober, ener 
getic, practical man of experience, who can 
run a mill successfully and economically. I 
have been offered special inducements as 
regards location where labor and power are 
very cheap and where municipal conces 
sious will be made. I can furnish $7500 and 
have had successful experience in general 
business, accounts, finances, correspon 
dents, etc. I want a man who will match my 
$7500 and form a small company to startin a 
modest way and if the venture is a success, 
will increase my stock at the sume rate as 
the other man. The enterprise is to be lo- 
ented in Virginia. Address, E.O. MCM, care 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston, Mass. 





Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short Line to 
Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
and all points WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


a 
Montreal, 
Ottawa, 
Quebec, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oxy-Diamine Black 8 000 patented, is 
the subject or Wm. J. Matheson & Co.’s Bul 
letin No, XLVI, It is manutactured by Leo 
pold Cassella & Co., and compared with their 
already well-known Oxy-Diamine Black N, it 
shows the following advantages: A better 
solubility, a brighter shade and a remark 
able adaptability for dyeing mixed goods. 

The Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
have just started six Bramwell feeds, built 
specially for worsted, by George 8. Harwood 
& Son, Boston, Mass. 


—No.2 ot the United States Sprinkler Bulletin, 
issued by the General Extinguisher Co., 
Providence, R. I., is to hund. The eight 
pages are devoted to showing that the Grin 
nell is the best automatic sprinkler in ex 
istence. 


—The Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., are 
putting ina number of new worsted ecards, 
and George 8. Harwood & Son, Boston, Mass 
are building special Bramwell feeders for 
them. 


—A handsome colored brochure of twenty 
pages has been received from Merchant & 
Co., Philadelphia. It sets forth, in a striking 
and picturesque manner, the merits of Mer 
chant’s metal “Spanish” tiles, and one must 
be warped in judgment who is not thor 
oughly convinced after looking it through. 


—A recent subscription for the TEXTILI 
WoRLpD comes from Mason McCoomb Bey, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


—The Whitman Mills, New Bedford, are at 
the present time putting into their mill 147 
drosophore humidifiefs, manufactured by 
the American Drosophore Co. These droso 
phores are of a double nozzle pattern, which 
was awarded the gold medal at the Atlanta 
Exposition. 

—The Farwell Mills, Lisbon, Me., after 
testing the double nozzle drosophore humid 
ifiers, have placed the order for the com 
plete equipment of their plant with the Am 
erican Drosophore Co. 


Mexican Progress. 

Mexican cotton mi!!s and print works 
are gaining new territory for the sale of 
their products, and merchants in the 
city of Mexico are now sending cotton 
prints to the west coast cities and driv- 
ing British and other foreign cotton 
goods out of the market. Mexican cot 
ton goods are being produced on the sil- 
ver basis, and can be sold about a dollar 
and twenty cents less per piece than 
British cottons Large shipments are 
being made to Mazatlan and other west 
coast points. 

The Mexican Herald says that Mex- 
ican mills can now compete with the 
British and European cotton goods on 
the coast of South Africa, and that every 
reason is adduced to show that Japan 
can now invite competition. Mexican 
cotton mills are paying dividends, one 
of the largest cotton factories in this 
city having just declared a 20 per cent. 
annual dividend and has a large surplus. 
This mill will enlarge its plant to sup- 
ply the growing demand. 
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Structural Peculiarities of Cotton. 


studies of the struct 
W alter 


when magnified 


In his interesting 
ural peculiarities of cotton, Dr 
Gardner has found that, 


to the extent of about 150 diameters, a 


typical cotton fibre has the appearance 


of a spirally twisted band or rib On 


with irregular surface markings, the 


thickness being vreater, as a rule, at 


the edges than in the centre, and hay 


ing, therefore, a grooved or channelled 


aspect, The spiral character is much 


more highly developed in some varieties 


than in others, being less prominent, 


for example, in the better qual lities of 


Sea Island. A transverse section of the 


fibre exhibits a central cavity running 


longitudinally with respect to the fibre, 


this sometimes as a white 


and sometimes as a 


appearing 
black streak be 
when 


thick edges of fibre 


plan. The breadth of the 


tween the 
viewed in 


fibre, which varies from 0.0004 to 0.001 


inch, is in the average somewhat less 


than that of wool, the latter ranging 


from 0.0005 to 0.002 inch, though a 


comparison of the thickness is of abso- 


lutely no value in distinguishing be 


tween the fibres—a point in which sill 


having a diameter of 


What are 


‘merecerized” cotton 


also is similar 


about 0.0007 inch. KHOWD 4s 


«sdead” cotton and 


have an entirely different appearance 


from ordinary cotton, but the former is 


only met with as individual fibres, and 


the latter is of no wide importance 


practically 
Fall mills 


11,090,000 


The production of Rive 


was pieces. 


Davol 


for the year 


Remington & furnish, in 


annual print cloth statement, the follow- 
The stock at the 


close 


ing statistics 
of the year was 287,000 pieces; last 
year it was 140,000; in 
in 1892, 7,000; in 1891, 


The highest 


5-16 cents: the low 


1893, 142,000; 


90,000 : in 1890, 


583,000. price paid dur- 


ing the year was 3 


est 2 7-16 cents, 
9.8745. ‘This is one one-hundredth of 
a cent better than the average price of 


their 


average for the year 





the Boston market, which includes Bos- 


ton, Providence and Fall River. The 


average price during 1894 was 2.7627, 


und for years preceding in order, as for 


back SOO 
n ‘ , 


and including 


2? 9506: 3.34438. 


was 5.2950: 


5.4180 





Business Opportunity for a Woolen 
“ai “Mian or Salesman. 

On account of the death of my partner, 
I am looking for areliable and competent 
man to take half interest in my one set mill. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of 
cassimeres, flannels and yarrs, or else be 
a good salesman. who is willing t> travel 
about three months in the year, short trips, 
not over a week at atime. Will sell one. 
half interest for $2000. Profits above all 
expenses are about $3°00 per year, and by 
reason of well established connections 
prospects are first-class. Mill located in 
New York State. Address in confidence ''P, 
41,’ care TEXTILE WoRLD. 





WANTED. 

\ young man who understands something 
about Reneedleing Cotton Combs. Ad. 
dress. COMBS, care TEXTILE WORLD, Bos- 
ton, Mass! 





Wanted, mill 150x25, 50 h.p. boiler, 
engine, near New York city. 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


25h p. 
Address P 1 39, 





For Lease. Excellent buildings and 
power. Suitable for any manufacturing 
purpose. Address P. 135, care TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


WANTED, SUPERINTENDENT AND DESIGNER. 


w ooten and Worsted. 
i rm of m anutacturers intend ng to 
t Weaving pl lant « 
and woolen dress g 
tion of superintendent and designer 
st-class ability it may prove an advan 
cations will be considered nfider 
in fu nformation including age 
references, and co .- ution expeeted 
care TEXTILE Woann, Boston 


Woolen and Cotton Mills for Sale. 


Parties wishing to purchase will please 
to write me stating the size 'and style 
of mill they require. Phrties desiring to 
sell will please send me fnl! descriptions 
of their plants. R. B. DENNY, 143 Federal 


Street, Boston 











a Boss Carder for cotton hosiery 
on woolen principle; % set mill; must be 
very capable man; good wages. Send refer 
ences with application; state what cards 
sccustomed to. Address “Maxwell” care 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


Wanted, 





Situation wanted, knitting mill man- 
ager, bookkeeper or sales agent. Several 
years’ experience. Ribbedunderwear. Ac 
quainted with the large underwear and ho- 
siery jobbing houses, New York and Chicago. 
Address P, 142 TEXTILE WorLp. 


FELLOW CARPET MEN: 


Will you join me on a 
Bicycle Tour in Europe 
NEX1 SUMMER. 
Fulljparticulars ofP, 0, KILBORN, Portland, Me. 
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MEN WANTED. 


Wanted. First class knitters to join our 
overseers bureau, Also want good capable 
second hands of both cotton and woolen 
carding. Machinists and loom fixers are 
also wanted. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON, 
a practical mill man is in charge of the 
Intormation Department and Overseer’s 
Bureau. 





The advertisers in the following 
columns should be addressed in care 
of Textile World, or inquiries con- 
cerning them may be addressed 
directly to “Information Depart- 
ment, Textile World,” as full 
particulars of each advertiser are 
on file, and the addresses of suitable 
agents, superintendents and fore- 
men for every branch of the textile 
industry will be furnished to man- 
ufacturers. 


“WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1085 Designer, Assistant Designer 
Ow ‘ , " : > " 
or Assi-tant Superintendent Hus 
experience on cassimeres,cloakings,meltons 
and dre-s goods. Will take a position any 
where in U.S. or Canada. 23 years of age 


734 Woolen and worsted superin 
“s tendent and boss finisher. Has worked 
on broadcloth, flannels, carriage cloths, wors- 
ted coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 
warps. Has had 20 years experience on 
mixes in mungo, shoddy, noils and cotton. 


S81 A thorough practical manufac- 
CK turer and designer wants superin- 
tendency or designing position. Served his 
apprenticeship in English mills. Young, 
but widely experienced. Has worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and cloakings. Can furnish excellent 
references; 28 years of age. 


930 Asst. Supt, overseer of weaving 
ee and designing. Has worked on all 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys 
beavers, etc. Age 43; married. 


R80 Superintendent or Designer in 

large mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made ina woolen mill 
Has been superintendent and designer tor 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof referenees 
Is 49 years of age and married. Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and over 
coatings in worsted and wool, fancy cas-i 
meres, wooland piece dyed cheviots, shawls, 
fiannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 


377 Woolen Superintendent or Gen- 
e ' eral Manager. Has been superintend 
ent in some of the best woolen mills in N. E 
Has athorough knowledge of the manufac 
ture of worsteds, cassimeres, beavers, 
kerseys and flannels. 41 years of age. 
Married. Has excellent references 


1029 Superintendent or Designer. 

-" Here is a good man for a responsi. 
ble position. Has worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe 
rience ot 10 years as superintendent and de 
signer. Will work for salary according to 
size of the mill. 


654 Woolen Superintendent. 33 years 

of age, bus worked in some of the best 
millsin N.E. Is a practical weaver and d« 
signer; thoroughly understands the making 
of cassimeres, cloakings, dress goods, etc 
Has excellent references. Prefer N. E.,N. Y. 
and Penn. 


Q4 )) Is Expert on Woolens, Worsteds 
“*<€ and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
$2000 per annum. 


1023 A Geod Woolen Mill Superin- 

tendent. Experienced on fancy cas 
simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 
cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 
cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 
Age, 38 years. Married. 


1055 Wooten Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds.- 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 
governed by position. 


1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England. Has experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
fancy cassimeres, Isat present unemployed. 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N. E. states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. 


816 A first class superintenaent, now 
( ) . cae "oe 
employed, desires to change. Very 
extended acquaintance with all classes of 
worsted and woolen cloths. Invites corres 
pondence, 


760 Superintendent or Asst. Superin- 
‘ tendent and designer, has worked on 
fancy cassimers, cheviots, and meltons. Age 
31 years, married. Salary moderate. 


771 An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
‘4 mill needing a man with his experience 
on cassimeres and dress goods. A good 
manager of help. Salary moderate. 


912 Superintendent or boss carder, 
e -~ good reterences. His forte flannels, 
dress goods satinetts, union cassimeres. 41, 
family. Salary moderate. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Q] | Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
. cassimeres, ll years superintendent in 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married. 


Q34 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
ve shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De. 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


996 Cotton Mill Superintendent, has 
aie had sixteen years’ experience on 
all classes of yarns, print cloth and sheet 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives firet-class references as to ability and 
character. Age 45, single. 


1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 
weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 
but has also done good work in design 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
demins, etc., etc. Is 35 and married. 
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| 108 Cotton Superintendent or Mule 

spinner. Has good references, anda 
first-class record. Will go anywhere. Age 
40; married. Familiar with prints, silks and 
hosiery. 


THR Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
(YO perience on fine dress goods and shirt 
ings. Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 
568 Has had extended experience in 
YY pest New England mills; either as 
superintendent or carding overseer; very 
best references. Shirtings, sheetings, twills, 
white and colored. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


ROY Carder. Has had experience on 
Oe light and heavy cloth goods and knit 
underwear. Has worked in good mills and 
is a very practical man. 50 years of age, 
married. Will go anywhere. Good refer 
ences. 


103 +s) Woolen carder experienced on 
“all classes of underwear. Has 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1030 Woolen Carder. A firstclass man 
. with good references and wide ex 
perience desires position as overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy. Age 27. Married and 
can take position at once. A trial will show 


that he is the right man. 

105 Mas had 27 years’ experience 
. in woolen mills. Has carded sati 

nets, hosiery, flannels, cassimeres, shoddy 

and all sorts of stock and goods. Excellent 

references. Age 45, married. Salary not 

less than $3 per day. 


178 
pleasant town to settle down in. 
carder on wool or cotton and shoddy 
dress goods. 


Es the man conservative mills are 
looking for; 38 with a family, desires 
Excellent 
mixed 


AQ Carder of the first rank, has 
YI worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 
stock. 


710 Low stock his strong point, but 
‘ has carded all kinds of stock. Age 40; 
married. Salary $3.00. 


9 Strong point, hosiery, but has also 
836 carded extensively for dress goods, 
Age 35. Salary 


flannels, tweeds, etc. mod. 


erate. 
G04 W orsteds, Meltons, mixtures, and 
. * cassimeres. Is a good stayer. Mar 
ried; with a family; age 44. Wages $2.50 or 
$3.00. 


787 Capable man. Carder. 42 yearsold, 
4 


experience and well 
worked on beavers, 
kinds of mixes 


‘ married. Good 

recommended. Has 
cassimeres, dress goods, all 
and hosiery. 
932, Carder and spinner in 3 to 5 set 
JU mill. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock 29; married. 
Wages $3.00, or so. 


Age 





COTTON CARDERS. 


502. Is an excellent overseer on 
JUS combed, carded, or colored stock; was 
in charge ofa few of the best rooms in the 
country. 46 years of age, salary very moder 
ate. 


796 Spinning or carding or both. Good 
be man, good record, prefers New Eng 
land or Middle states, 45 years old, married, 
Salary $3.00 or so. 

O78 Overseer of Carding. coarse and 
. fine yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 and upwards. 46 years old, married. 


106 )] Has Carded tor ginghams, sheet- 
ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 
class. Age 34, married. Wages $2.50 and up. 
L072 Cotton Carder. Experienced on 
“ mixed and colored hosiery and fine 
yarns, and printcloths. Has worked wholly 
in New England, but will take position any- 
where. 





‘ 996 Has worked in best New England 

= mills; as second hand, and capable ot 
taking an overseership in medium or small 
mill. Age 3l. 


829 


Has carded all kinds of stock ani 
worsted in some ofthe very best rooms 
in New England as second hand, wants 
overseers position in a small room, and can 
fillit. Salary moderate. Age 30; married. 


Ri 2 Has been overseer of carding for the 

“ past l2 years in some of the biggest 
cotton millsin ew England. Will take su 
perintendency of small mill. Has good ref 
erences. Has experience on mest every 
thing in cotton; Prints.cotton flannels an: 
satines. Age29 years; Married. Preters N 
E. states. 


S94 Good man for overseer in medium 

= or small mill, or tor second hand in 
any large mill; good at figuring; good refer 
ences. 


6 f 5 Coarse and fine, colored and white. 

“ Brought up in good mills. Thorough 
ly understands all makes of machinery in 
his department. 


910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
. and fancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Mas worked Davis & Furber 
oD > ; 

Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket 
mules. Has experience on ladies’ dress 
goods, overcoatings and a variety of goods. 
Is 35 years of age and married. Salary $2.50 
per day. 


633 


1 l 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
“- wants position. Has first-class rer. 


erences. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 


accept second hand’« position. 

it 5 Has worked 23 years in the spinning 
room fhoroughly understands 

doubling and twisting. Has had experience 

on meltons, cheviots, hairlines, fine over 

coatings, fancy cassimeres and shoddy. 


Has excellent recommendations. 37 years 
of age; married. Salary $2.50 per day.” 


) ~ 
L( 1% meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married. 
Wages $2 50. 


697 
ried. 
Worsted overseer of spinning 


1021 a | 
and drawing, or superintendent. 
Mohair and long and short wools 


Boss spinner on stock for cassi 


Smart young man. 
fixer, and had charge. 
$2.50 per day 


Good mule 
Age %4, mar 
All grades of stock. 


725 


Ring spinning overseer with ex- 
perience on a wide range of goods 
Age 2 and married. Salary moderate, 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


555 Ring spinning, spooling, warpin 
vv =6twisting, reeling, winding and quil- 
ling. Age38, married. 


TIA Ring Spinner with good experience 

= in mills of high standing. Well recom- 
mended. Married, 31 years of age. Fair 
salary. 


RO) Overseer of Cotton Spinning, or 
Ure second hand, Is experienced on all 
kinds goods; fine and fancy cotton and wor- 
sted yarn, from No. 7 soft twist to No. 70. 
Has excellent references. Is competent to 
tuke position as spinner and carder. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England; 28 years of age. Will take posi- 
tion in any part of the country. 


1036 Learnt his trade as spinner in 
one of the best mills in Mass. Has 
worked fine and coarse, colored and white 
goods; 14 years experience. Is 38 years ol 
age, married Good references. Will work 
tor $3.50 per day at the lowest. 


1058 A Cotton Spinner of the First 
VO Rank Understands thoroughly 
twisting, drafting, and spinning the differ 
ent classes of cotton. A good mechanic and 
an expert on copping. Has worked on flan 
nels, prints, fine cotton underwear and sale 
yarns. Age 40, married. Salary #3 to #4 per 
day. Will goanywhere inthe United States. 


106 Experienced on anything in 

the cotton line, as overseer of spool 
ing, warping and slashing. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. Is 
an Al man, and can make his department 
pay. Age47 years, married. Will work for 
$3.00 to start with. 


1063 Overseer of ring spinning. Is a 

~ good man,and has the best of refer 
ences. Age 27 years, married. Experienced 
on ginghams, sheetings, etc. Salary $3.00 
and up. 


1068 Cetteon Ring Spinner. Under- 
© stands spooling, warping and twist 
ing. Has worked on yarns from 4s to 70s. 
Age30 years. Will take good second band 
job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 


Q299 All kinds white or colored trom 1-2 
“=#j<to li hank. First-rate experience and 
references. Age 44, married. Salary $3.50. 


Q( 3 Ks im the first ranks, very able, good 
CM references; experience on all kinds of 
mens wear and dress goods; 33 years old 
and married. 








COTTON WEAVERS, 


1037 Has 19 years experience in cot- 
. ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. Is 35 years old and married. Sal- 
ary depends on size of position. 


1043 Desires job in a good Southern 
** mill as overseer of weaving or su- 
perintendent. Has bad experience on plain 
and fancy goods of all kinds. Will take a 
position anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 47 years of age, married. Will 
work for $3 00 and upwards. 


1052 Al Cotton Weaver. Has worked 
V4 for 12 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton mills in New 





England. Age 39, married. The best of ref. 
erences. Will work for $3 per day to start, 


938 Experiencd on Checks, duck, sheet. 
th ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 


539 Excellent manager <a, Splen. 
vw did record of production. Plain and 
colored work. Twills, ginghams. Age 85, 
married. 


837 Sheetings, twills, satteens, fancy 
. goods, and leno. Age 34, married. 


11 10 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

fancy or plain. Age 42; German 
Wants position as overseer, or will take 
second hand’s position. Hus had charge 
where first-class goods are made. Good ret 
erences. 


1073 Cotton Weaver. Ginghains, fancy 
‘2 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings, 
leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of »ge 
Will take position anywhere in United States 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Q72 Woolen or Cotton Weaver, or 
Ol joom fixer. 33 years of age, married. 
Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, blankets, 
flannels, cheviots, meltons, satinets and cot 
ton sheetings. Will go anywhere in the 
United States. 


QP) Worked in some of the bent N. E. 
ve mills. Dress oods, unions, cassi 
meres, worsteds and cheviots. 28, and mar- 
ried. $3.00 or so. 


(yf 17 Cotton and Woolen Weaver. Has 
-" worked on plain and fancy dress 
goods, cassimeres and worsteds; wages 
$250 und more per day. Age 45, married. 
Furnishes excellent references, 


614 Boss weaver and designer has had 

a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 
goods, worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan 
nels, blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans. 
45and married. Salary $3 or so. 


1¢ YP Woolen weaver, first class man. 
= ixperienced on cassimeres, dress 
goods shawls, flannels, ete. Good references 


104 )4 Now in the West, good weaver. 

Experienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
38 and married. 


1087 Overseer of Beaming, Design- 
Od r ‘ “a = . 

ing or Weaving. 35 years of age. 
Married. Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams. ete. Highly recommended. Will go 
anywhere in the United States. 





FINISHERS. 


ROG Weolen Finisher. 30 years of age, 
OFV0 tor ‘ 

married. Has worked on cassimeres, 
diess govds, worsteds and cheviots. Good 
references. 


1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex. 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 26 years. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 


He )Q Muit Goods Finisher. Is desirous 
“= of obtaining a position as superin- 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam. 
ing rooms,in a mill making knit goods on 
circular machines. Has had a long experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 
business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 
married, 
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193 Woolen Finisher of first rank, 
“’ all classes of woolens from loom to 
case. Age 44; married. 


928 Foreman dyer and finisher of knit 
ak oods. Very extended experience on 
all hinds of cotton, wool, and mixed goods, 
in hosiery, underwear, and overshirts. 





DYERS. 


1075 Byer. Has had good experi- 
12 ence on dress goods and men’s wear. 
2”years ofage. Good references. 


1049 Boss Dyer and Finisher. Cuassi- 

“ meres, kerseys, piece dyed govds, 
ete. Would take management of 2 or 3-set 
mill, Is a practical carder and spinner, 
with knowledge of weaving. 50 years of 
age. Good reterences. 


748 Carpet yarns, hosiery and felts. 
ie Aged 29, Married. No objections to 
going out of New England. 


RTA Overseer of Dyeing. or Second 
O8* hand. 30 years of uge. Has had ex 
perience on all-wool cassimeres, heavy 
woolen cloakings, raw wool, shoddy, and 
worsted yarns. Prefers New England and 
Middle States. 


1026 Overseer of Dyeing. A first class 

= dyer, 40 yeurs of age, and married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted piece 
zoods, slubbing, worsted and mohair yarns. 
Will work for $4 per dey and upwards. Can 
give best of references, und can take position 
at once. 


1031 Dyer, who has worked on raw stock, 

. wool and -hoddy and woolen yarns 
ot all grades from fine worsteds down tw 
low carpet yarns, piece goods, heavy 
woolens, desires position. Age 40, married 
ifas worked with one mill eight years and 
can give good references. 


1042 Dyer. Has worked on all kinds ot 

— goods. Has had good experience in 
many New England mills Age 45 years 
Salary $3 to $5 per day. Excellent refer 
ences. Will go anywhere. 


1057 A Geeod Dyer. Is experienced on 
Y! cotton and woolen hosiery, eider 
downs, cashmerettes, dress goods, linings, 
piece warps, skein, fancy and raw stock. 
Age 25 years, married. Salary between 
3 and $4 per day. 


Si )4 All kinds of tancy woolen dyeing, 
woolen and worste: skein, and piece; 
high or low grades, and raw stock. 


1105 Boss Dyer, Weolen, or Will 

*’ take position as second hand for a 
while. Age 23. Not married. Good refer 
ences. Wages reasonable. 


O97 Boas Dresser Tender. Five years 
Y' overseer on stock for cassimere, flan 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens. 


937 Boss Dyer of the very First 
wn Rank, Strong points; cotton, woolen, 
and merino yarns, raw cotton and wool, all 
kinds of hosiery. 


KNITTERS. 


1028 Overseer of Knitting. Hus 
worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second hand for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. Is willing to start at $3 per day, 
with prospects of more. 





1024 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres 

a ent employed, but desires to change. 
Has had over six years’ experience on wool 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 


*(. Kmitter. Experience on cotton, 
LO 6 woolen and worsted goods. 24 years 
of age. Will take position anywhere in 
United States. Salary $3 to $4 per day. 


1054 Boss Mnitter. Has worked on 

hosiery in wool and cotton. 40 years 
old, married. Good references. Will work 
for $75 or $80 per month. Will also take a 
position as maehinist. 


RX) Munitter or Machinist. Has had 
(Oe - . 

experience on all kinds of under- 
wear; 27 yeurs of age; married. Is well 
recommended. Has worked in some of the 
best millsin the country. Can take a posi 
tion at once. 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
=" Knitting. Hus been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago. 
Hus had long experience, and can give good 
references. Married. 46 years of age. 


1046 KMuitter. Desires to go South on 

Branson, Brinton and Keystone ma 
chines. Experienced on all kinds of cotton 
and woolen hosiery ;36 years of age; married. 


1074 Superintendent of M nitting 
‘ Mill. Is a practical finisher. strong 
point hosiery, but has also worked on under 
wear. Has good references. 52 years of age 

Married. Will take a position anywhere in 
the U.S. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


it 38 Master Machinist or Foreman. 

Will give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has experience on light and heavy goods 
repairs. Age 3l years, married. Salary $3.50 
per day. 


S87 Overseer of Spooling in a knit or 

cotton mill. Is competent to take 
superintendency of a knitting mill. Is ex 
perienced principally on fine underwear. 33 
yeurs of age; married. Will not go South or 
to Canada. 


94] A Wery Efficient Man. Used to 
. most every class of woolen goods; age 
28, married. Salary moderate. 


176 South preferred. Understands fix- 
ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 
Gets on well with Southern help 


840 Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
Has worked on ginghams, tickings. 

+hirtings and dress goods. Age 29; married; 

salary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 


104 f Overseer ot Boarding and Finishing 

Hosiery. Experienced on cotton, 
woolen and mixed, seamless and fashioned 
goods. Will work for two dollars per day. 
Age 41 yeurs, married. Good references. 
Will go anywhere in the United States, ex 
cepting the West. 


533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
ve in flax, bemp or jute mill. Can make 
alt kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


LO¢ 9 Overseer of Fulling and Scour- 
“ ing. Has had experience on all 
kinds of tweeds, beavers, meltons, shoe 
cloths, Irish friezes, overcoating, blankets, 
silks, dress goods and worsteds; 37 years of 
age; married. Will take a position any 
where. Salary very reasonable. : 
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PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY. 

The only Manufacturers of Shearing Machines with Self-operating List Savers 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., Aug. 16, 1895. 





Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


Gentlemen: Yours of the 16th inst. has our attention. ...... Sent them our 
illustrated catalogue of cloth finishing machinery, in answer to which we received 
an inquiry for our napper. 

We think you hive developed the finest textile paper printed, and an especial 
feature of great advantage to all builders and dealers in mill supplies is your 
advance sheet (The Textile Advance News). This little herald has secured us 
considerable business. We wish you good tortune and long life. 

Very truly yours, 
PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE Co., 
W. W. Brown, Sec. 
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John ©, Egley, Pres. W.R. Dilmore, Vice. Pres. Thos. A. Pearce, Sec. and Treas 
KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL CLASSES OF KNITTING MACHINERY. 


1716 No. Fifth St., PatLapeLpnta, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895 

The Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your favor of the 23d, would say that we are interested 
and will be pleased to correspond with the party. "se 

Regarding your journal, would say we place it in the very first rank of trade 
papers. Haveread itsevery issue with interest and profit, and consider it a splen 
did advertising medium. 

We trust that you may have many anniversaries 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. DILMORE, Vice. Pres. 





PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CYCLONE Dryers, VENTILATING FANS, GARNETT MACHINERY, Etc. 


2720 Haneock St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895. 
Messrs. Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: In our opinion, your TEXTILE WORLD is one of the bestad ertis- 
ing medinoms we know of, in the line of textile machinery. We like the book 
form in which it is issued, and during the long time we have been advertisers in 
your paper, we have been pleased with the attention you have given us. 

Yours truly, 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co , 
Cc. W. Schwartz, Jr., Sec. and Asst. Mer 





James L. Branson, Pres. Edwin R. Branson, Sec. and Treas 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEAMLESS KNITTING MACHINERY, HAND AND AUTOMATIC; ALSO PLAIN 
WELT, SINGLE AND DouBLE FEED RIBBERS. 


506 St. John St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 9, 1895 
Messrs. Guild & Lord, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: You have made a fine trade journal of the TEXTILE WorLD. The 
improvements made since we first began advertising in it years ago are surpris 
ing. Itis unsurpassed as a textile advertising medium. Furthermore, we think 
a plan of publishing directories of the mills, with those unique textile maps 
8 a great idea, only equalled by the Weekly Advance News sheet, which we find 
of much value. The TexTILE WORLD is certainly no ordinary trade paper, and we 
can testify that you always seem to have your advertisers’ interests in mind in 
every way. We feel perfectly satisfied with the results of our business with you. 

BRANSON MACHINE Co., 
Edw. R. Branson, Sec. and Treas. 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
The. : 


STURTEVANT |; saa 
SYSTEM for deseensa vaseniaiall 


TEXTILE MILLS. 





for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 





SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 87 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I) 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Geo. H. Sacer, 


Cuas. M. JARVIS, Burr K. Frevo, 
j Secretary. 


Pres. & Chief Engineer ice-P resident. 
F. L. Witcox, Treasurer. 


THE 


Berlin lron Bridge 


COMPANY, 


occesssecssensesnen.P, 


MW 


Engineers, Arehitectures, 
and Builders of 


Iron 2 Steel Structures. 


The above illustration is taken direct from 
a photograph and shows an Iron Water 
Tank designed and built by us for the New. 
port News Water Works, at Newport News, 
The tower is 14 ft. high, surmounted 
by a tank 30 ft. in diameter and 30 ft 
high. The construction particularly com. 
mends itself as being much more econom- 
ical and much scientific than an 
ordinary water tower consisting of simply 
a steel tank supporting itself, the strains 
under which are and problem 
atic 


Va 


more 


uncertain 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


} EAST ‘BERLIN, CONN. 


aa Send for Illustrated Catalogue 





Your Competitors 


USE 


BRAMWELL & APPERLY 





FEEDERS, 


to REDUCE LABOR, COST and IMPROVE 
quality of work. 
BUILT BY 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 


7 Water Street, Boston. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 
Mill Engineer and Builder, 


Office: Paterson National Bank, Paterson, N.J. 


Plans, specifications and preliminary esti 
mates turaished. 

Reference made to some of the largest mill 
owners in the Middle States, including 
Clark Thread Co.,of Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax SpinningC€o,, Paterson, N.7., and others 


AVERY’s 
LACTIC ACID 


AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston. 











Metal Skylights 








Absolutely no leakage from any source: no 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 


383 Marrison Ave.,. Boston, Maas. 





A. Klipsteinss. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
‘Fast Alizarine Colors 


For Wool a Specialty. 


| 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 

283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 

120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 





> 


STEEL ROOFING 


Corrugated Lron and twelve other styles Eave Trough 
and Uondactor Pipes. Cornice Work, Skylights, and 
Galvanized Ventilators a speciality. Write for prices. 


CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFINGCO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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